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Che Judependent. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


CELEBRATION AT ROSELAND PARE, 
WOODSTOCK, CONN. 





THE most elaborate of the Fourth of July 
celebrations this year was unquestionably 
tbat at Roseland Park. The day was cool 
and pleasant and a very large assemblage 
gathered from Woodstock and the surround- 
ing country to enjoy a rich and interesting 
program. The valueof the addresses justi- 
fies usin producing them in full, together 
with the excellent poem by Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard. The poem by Longfellow we 
published last week. Governor Bigelow, 
of Connecticut, presided, and the Hon. 
Charles E. Searles, secretary of state for 
Connecticut, delivered the address of wel- 
come. The orations were by R. 8. Storrs, 
D.D., of Brooklyn, Chief-Justice Drake, of 
the United States Court of Claims, Presi- 
dent Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, Ex- 
Postmaster-General Thomas L. James, and 
the Hon. Warner Miller, United States 
senator from New York. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES E. SEARLES, 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR CONNECTICUT. 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—The hour ar- 
ranged for calling this meeting to order has 
now arrived. Your friend and mine, to 
whom the town of Woodstock is indebted 
for this beautiful park, which will remain 
for generations after we are gone a mouu- 
meut of his liberality and public spirit, 
has delegated to me two pleasant duties: 
first, to exteud to youa cordial welcome; 
and, secondly, to introduce to you the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who is to preside 
over your deliberations to-day. 

It would be presumptive, indeed, for me 
tosay but a very few words by way of 
preliminary, in view of the literary banquet 
that immediately awaits you. I must con- 
gratulate you upon the magnificence of 
this day, which is one worthy of the cel- 
ebration of the birthday of the Republic. 
I congratulate you, also, in that you are to 
listen to-day to orators, statesmen, and 
scholars, who will address you upon mo- 
menotous questions, the correct solution and 
right interpretation of which are vital to 
the prosperity of our Republic. 

A year ago there was no celebration in 
this park, no celebration any where thiough- 
out the length and breadth of this land. 
The darkness of an impending calamity was 
hovering over us. Good men trembled and 
quaked, and doubted whether the Repub- 
lic was not to be shaken to its foundations. 
You know the result. The calamity came 
upon us in all its force and terror, and yet 
the Republic lived. In the words of our 
martyred and heroic President, ‘‘God 
reigns and the Government at Washington 
stilllives.” Therefore, I congratulate you 
further that out of calamity has come forth 
good; that the wheels of Government still 
move on; and that the march of this nation 
is onward and upward to-day, asit has been 
in the past. 

This day is usually and properly regarded 
asa day of festivity and enjoyment, and 
yet I hazard the suggestion that, at such a 
time as this and under such circumstances, 
with the pleasures of the hour should 
mingle a feeling of our responsibility as 
citizens and a consideration of the moment- 














ous duties of citizenship which devolve 
upon every individual. For my own 
part, I believe in the scholar in politics; 
I believe in the mechanic in_ politics; 
I believe in the farmer in politics; and that 
it is the duty of every man in this country 
to participate actively in the political affairs 
of this nation and in the solution of those 
questions that may arouse it to put forth 
its best endeavors for the advancement of 
our free institutions, which were established 
a century and more ago. It will not be for 
us to shirk that responsibility. I believe in 
politics in its truest and best sense and in- 
terpretation, and I believe, also, in states- 
manship; not that statesmanship which 
seeks only personal aggrandizement, but 
that which lays the foundations deep and 
builds not for itself, but for posterity and 
for all time. 

We are assembled here to-day to listen 
to these distinguished gentlemen, eminent 
iu public affairs; and, in view of our re- 
sponsibility, let us listen earnestly to the 
words that fall from their lips and Jay hold 
of the truths which may be presented to 
us. The program is a broad one and the 
subjects to be discussed and treated are in- 
teresting and of the utmost importance to 
‘our future national life. 

Ladies and gentlemen, pardon me for 
even the time I have already occupied, and 
permit me to fulfil one of the pleasant 
duties to which I have aJjluded in present- 
ing to you the presiding officer of the day. 
Two years ago, by the suffrages of the 
people of this good old state, he was elected 
its chief magistrate. The state then 
honored him. Ever since that time he has 
honored the state by the faithful and able 
manner in which ke bas discharged the 
important and responsible duties of his 
office. [Applause.] He sets foot to-day 
for the first time upon the soil of old 
Woodstock. Let us give him that welcome 
which is commensurate with our high re- 
gard and esteem for him. I have the pleas- 
ure now of presenting to you the presiding 
officer of the day, His Excellency Governor 
Bigelow. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
DAY. 





THE HON. HOBART B. BIGELOW, GOVERNOR 
OF CONNECTICUT. 


Fellow Citizens : 

WHEN this morning the sunrise gun salu- 
ted the American flag at Eustport, Maine, 
it started a wave of sound that, sweeping 
westward, encountered another, and that 
in turn another, and thus for more 
than three hours the thunderous roar 
of artillery, ‘‘keeping pace with the 
gun,” rolled across the continent, over the 
broad, fertile prairies of the West, over the 
Rocky Mouotains, down the Pacific Slope, 
out at the Golden Gate, and, continuing on 
for three hours more, until even now, while 
Iam speaking, the echo from the last gun 
from our Pacific possessions, concluding 
the nation’s welcome to another anniversary 
of Independence Day, has but just died 
away from the far off coast of Alaska. 

Between that grand salutation’ to the 
American flag which but this morning 
ishook the continent with its thunders and 
those that ushered in the Independence Days 
of the years immediately following the Rev- 
olutionary War how astonishing the con- 
trast! Then three millions of people re- 
joiced together in the liberty won by years 
of hardsbip and sacrifice. Three millions of 
people, living in widely separated colonies, 








having few interests in common, except a 
common love of liberty—they had com- 
bined their forces against the mighty 
power of Great Britain, and, after years of 
heroic conflict, had compelled that proud 
monarch to acknowledge their independ- 
ence. Through all those long and weary 
years they fought with calm faith and high 
courage, that, as was once said by the late 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, ‘‘ they might make the 
starry flag now floating over us the bapner 
of a free people and the symbol of that 
people’s unity and sovereignty.” Six years 
ago this nation celebrated the cevtennial 
of that day on which the immortal signers 
of the Declaration of Independence laid the 
chief corner-stone of the Republic. Then, 
in eloquent language, was retold the story of 
heroic endurance and of devotion to freedom 
in those ‘‘ times that tried men’s souls,” and 
the living generation was taught to revere 
as never before the wisdom, the courage, 
the lofty patriotism of ‘‘ the men of seventy- 
six.” For the time being the whole natton 
became students of American bistory and 
learned anew the grand principles that are 
the foundation stones of our Republic. 
That period of historic contemplation was 
not without effect. In recalling the great 
price paid for our liberties, we realized more 
fully their precious value. . 

We were taught, unconsciously, perhaps, 
but none the less surely, to test public meas- 
ures and public men by the standards of 
the Revolutionary Fathers. It was a grand 
lesson, never to be forgotten by this genera- 
tion. And, as each recurring Fourth of July 
shall come, with its glorious reminiscences, 
let us hope that the lessons we learned in 
our centennial year will be repeated from 
age to age, that the American people to 
their latest generation may remain true 
to ‘‘that Union which at first was inde- 
pendence, strength, and prosperity, and 
which, by God’s blessing, ‘‘now means 
liberty throughout the land and to all the 
inhabitants thereef.” 

This day has claims upon us that cannot 
be ignored; therefore, putting aside our 
ordinary pursuits, we have met together in 
this beautiful park in the midst of the hills 
of ancient Windham, that we may the more 
fittingly celebrate America’s greatest festi- 
val. Every rock in this county reminds us 
of that sturdy patriot and dauntless soldier, 
Israel Putnam, who “ dared to lead where 
any dared to follow,” and every graceful 
ebm that casts its shadow on these bills is 
a memento of that heroic wife who planted 
four memorial trees in honor of her gallant 
husband, Samuel McClellan, “‘ captain of 
the troop,” who hastened with his command 
to Concord in advance of Putnam’s orders, 
Encompassed by such scenes replete with 
historic interest, we shall be the beiter pre- 


pared to hear the learned and eloquent gen-_ 


tlemen who have been invited to address us. 





After prayer by William Hayes Ward, 
D. D., of New York, and the singing of 
‘America,” vice-presidents and secretaries 
were elected. 





WASHINGTON AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


ORATION OF CHIEF-SUSTICE CHARLES D. 
DRAKE, OF WASHINGTON. 


Tus is the centennial year of the ac- 
knowledged independence and nationality 
of the United States of America, In 1782 
the treaty of peace between those states 
and the King of Great Britain closed 
the War of the Revolution. A year later 
GzoneEr WAsurineTon returned to Congress 








his commission as commander-in-chief of 
the army, and retired to his Mount Vernon 
home, with a title he had not when he left 
it, years before. The new-born nation 
hailed him FatTHer oF uIs COUNTRY, 
Whether rightly was for Time to say. 
Time tries claims to human greatness by 
centuries. He whom the verdict of a hup- 
dred years declares great has his true place 
fixed in history. One century has spokeu 
of Washington, and its voice is: FATHER 
OF HIs Country. And the long roll of the 
expected ages of that country’s life will re- 
peat, one to another, with the last sigh of 
the old and the first ery of the new: FaTHER 
OF HIs COUNTRY. 

May it not be that that august title has 
rested overmuch on his military character 
and achicvements? Of them hardly too 
much may be said. For them the Nation 
owes and yields him boundless reverence 
and gratitude; by them its annals are for 
ever glorified; and through them Liberty 
gained in America a home and has gath- 
ered there, out of all nations, a free people. 
But not from those achievements alone 
have these results come. Washington was 
more than a great soldier. He was also a 
great civilian, and, asa civilian, he rendered 
a service to his country fartber reaching, 
more enduring, and more fruitful of grand 
results than that of his sword. Let us rev- 
erently contemplate him to-day in that 
character. 

No more fatal error could have entered 
the minds of our Revolutionary sires than 
for them to have thought their work done 
when Independence was achieved. The 
day of its establishment was only the be- 
ginning. The Nation was but an infant. 
Whether it should grow to national man- 
hood depended on the manhood and wis- 
dom of its people in the first few years of 
its life. If they should fail to meet man- 
fully and wisely the demands of those 
years, then Indeperfdence would prove no 
blessing, but a biting curse, and peace 
with Great Britain would give place to in- 
ternal feuds, ending in wreck. 

What should hold together those thirteen 
separate and distinct communities, with 
divers and antagonistic interests, was 
the vital question of the day. United in 
war by acommon cause, would they remain 
united after that cause was gained? With- 
out a common government their continued 
union was impossible. They had, in the 
Articles of Confederation, what they 
called a government; but it was a govern 
ment that did not and could not govern; s 
government that had no subjects; a govern- 
ment that did not belong to or touch the 
people; a government that could only 
recommend; a government, in Washing- 
ton’s words, ‘‘half-starved, limping, al- 
ways moving upon crutches, and tottering 
atevery step”; a government not sure of 
itself for a day; and, worst of all, a gov 
ernment against which individual states 
were only too ready to plant obstacles and 
foment disobedience. And so, in the very 
hour of American Independence, the 
young nation found itself struggling in the 
crashing toils of state rights and gasping 
for life. In all the land no one foresaw 
more clearly than Washington the peril 
that would succeed independence, and 
when that time came no one. understood 
better the exact needs of the hour than the 
man whose life had been only that of a 
farmer and a soldier. 

It was in connection with that exigency 
that he rose to greatness as a civilian; rose 
without previous training in stateorafty 
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rose in a field of thought and action to 
which he had: before been unaccustomed; 
rose under circumstances which might well 
have strained to the utmost the master 
minds of any age or country; rose, not by 
chance, nor by good fortune, nor by time- 
serving, but by the masterful power of a 
calm and self-poised mind, a wise and 
steady judgment, and an unfailing common- 
sense, all inspired and guided by a patriot- 
ism which knew vothing but the country 
that called him Fatmer and wished for 
nothing but to see that country stand 
through all ttme united and free, ove and 
indivisible. To a full knowledge of its 
past he added a lucid and comprehensive 
insight into its present wants and a pro- 
phetic foresight of its future needs, all of 
which he summed up in the one all-embrac- 
ing and all-controlling idea of UNton. He 
saw, as with iospiration, that without union 
there could be no nation; that without a 
national government there could be no 
union; and that without plenary governing 
powers there could be no government. 
Simple and axiomatic as these truths 
ere pow to the American people, 
they were not so a hundred years 
ago, when newly-fledged states, big with 
themselves, vaunted their self-assumed 
rights as independent communities, and 
nationality was yet a beggar for accept 
ance. So much the more glory for Wash- 
ington that, while others befogged them- 
selves with state rights, he saw that One 
PEOPLE must come forth from the dust and 
smoke, or the separate states be Jost in in- 
significance or engulfed in strife; and, so 
seeing, put forth his majestic power to 
make, not a confederation, but «a union; 
not an alliance of corporate existences, but 
a nation; not av intervational compact, 
but a Constitution; that new and sublime 
procession of Union, Nation, and Constitu- 
tion, never before seen among the nations, 
and whose steady steps are heard and felt 
in all the earth to-day. 

When, then, we contemplate Washing- 
ton as a civilian, it Is, for one occasion, 
enough to single out his agency in the form- 
ation and adoption of that Constitution 
which has thus far held the American peo- 
ple together as a nation and, with God’s 
blessing, is destined to stand firm in the 
long hereafter. 

From the camp, in 1781, he sent forth 
these warning words: ‘“‘I never expect to 
see a happy termination of the war, nor 
great national concerus well conducted in 
peace till there is something more thao 
a recommendatory power in Congress.” 
Again, in the same year, he said: 

* The fear of giving sufficient powers to 
Congress is futile. Under its present con- 
stitution ench assembly will be annibilated, 
aud we must opce more return to the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain and be made to 
kiss the rod preparing for our correction. 
A uominal head, which at present is but 
another name for Congress, will no Jonger 
do.” Andagnin: ‘* Without a controlling 
power in Congress, it will be impossible to 
carry on the war, and we shall speedily be 
thirteen distinct states, each pursuing its 
local interests, till they are annihilated ina 
general crash. Thefable of the bunch of 
slicks may well be applied to us.” And 
again he presses the urgency of the hour: 
“Danger may spring from delay; good 
will result from a timely application of a 
remedy. ‘The present temper of the states 
is frieudly to the establishment of a lastin 
union. The moment should be improved. 
If suffered to puss away, it may never re- 
turn, and, after gloriously and successfully 
contending against the usurpations of 
Britain, we ry! fall a prey to our 
own follies and disputes.” And yet, in the 
very extreme stress of the great conflict in 
which he led the army of his country, so 
great was the antagonism of state rights to 
his views of what the powers of Congress 
should be that he felt constrained to put 
on record these solemn words: ‘It would 
give me great concern should it be thought 
of me that Lam desirous of enlarging the 
powers of Congress unnecessarily. J de- 
clare to God my only aim is the general 
good,” In the light of this august oath, 
let us sketch the history of Washine- 
ton in the momentous years that fol- 
lowed, 

The 4th of March is a historical day with 
the American people and Washington first 
contributed to make it so while yet at the 
head of the army. On that day in 1783, 
when peace was known to be at hand— 
though no copy of the treaty had yet 
crossed the Atlantic—Washbington saw that 
the hour of the country’s supreme trial was 
approaching, and he sent this urgent moni- 
tion to the governor of Virginia: ‘‘ From 
the ohservations I have made in the course 
of this war (and my intercourse with the 
states, in their united as well as separate 
capacities, has afforded ample opportuni- 





[July 18, 1889. 








| ties of judging) I am decided in my opinion 
that, if the powers of Congress are not en- 
larged and made competent to all general 
purposes, the blood which has been spilt, 
the expense that has been incurred, and the 
distresses which have been felt will avail 
nothing; and that the bond which holds us 
together, already too weak, will soon be 
broken, when anarchy and confusion will 
prevail.” 

As weeks rolled on, the intensity of his 
emotions grew. One month and a day 


these to Lafayette: 


“ State politics interfere too much with the 
More liberal and extensive plam.of govern- 
ment which wisdom and foresight would dic- 
tate. The honor, power, and true interest of 
this country must be measured by a conti- 
nental seale. To form a new constitution 
that will give consistency, stability. and dig- 
nity to the Us.ion and aufficient powers to the 
great council of the nation for general pur- 
poses is a duty incumbent upon every man 
who wishes well to his country.” 


My friends, let us try for a moment to 
get a fit conception of Washington as he 
wrote those words. He stood upon a piu- 
pacle of fame, with a world gazing at him. 
Honors fell thick upon him; glory covered 
him as a mantle; a delivered nation made 
the nir of a continent resound with their 
acclaims of praise and veneration and love; 
and distant nations, however they hated, 
despised, or contemned his cause, did hom 
age to the hero of a war from which 
sprang into view, in a far off and almost 
upknown land, a new power, strange, un- 
bidden, unlooked for, startling; a power 
without a king, without orders of nobility, 
without a hierarchy; a power which recog- 
nized the people; a power whose founda. 
tion was human rights and whose super- 
structure was liberty; and, being all this, a 
power whose probable future confused and 
baffled all Old World prescience and whose 
influence upon the nations nove but God 
could foresee. And, as he so stood, what 
was his thought? Was it Behold me/ 
See what Jhave done! Measure your debt 
to George Washington? No, never once; 
but it was: Behold your country! Meas- 
ure its hovor, power, and true interest by 
» continental scale! Let state politics stand 
aside! Give consistency, stability, and 
dignity to the Union by a new Constitu- 
tiov! Let every man who wishes well to 
his country do his duty! Now, History, 
roll out before the world the long scroll of 
human annals in all the ages and point to 
the lines that tell of such a man before or 
since our Washington. Take him all. in 
all—io bis valor, wisdom, justice, purity, 
and unselfishness; in his obedience to duty 
and loyalty to truth; in his hatred of 
tyranny and devotion to liberty; in his love 
of country and benevolence to all man- 
kind—why does he not stand out to-day, in 
simple and absolute verity, the foremost 
public man of all time? 

But, though of all men he had least of 
self in his thoughts, he knew what right he 
had to speak to his countrymen and he 
had the courage to speak. ‘‘ Lifted above 
himself and borne on by the energy of 
his belief, he in June (1783) addressed the 
whole people through a last circular to the 
governor of every state, for he was per- 
suaded that immediate and extreme danger 
overhung the life of the Union” (Bancroft) 
This document he called ‘‘ his legacy,” on 
his retirement to private life. Let us hear 
and treasure up in our hearts’ memories 
ome of its words of patriotism and wis- 

om. 

* With this conviction of the importance 
of the present crisis, silence in me would 
be acrime. I will, therefore, speak with- 
out disguise the language of freedom and 
sincerity. Those who differ from me in 
political sentiment may remark that I am 
stepping out of the proper line of my duty; 
but the rectitude of my own heart, the part 
l have hitherto acted, experience acquired 
by long and close attention to the business 
of that country in whose service I have 
spent the prime of my life and whose 
happiness will constitute my own, the 
ardent desire I feel of enjoying in private 
life, after all the toils of war, the benefits 
of a wise and liberal government, will 
sooner or later convince my countrymen 
that this address is the result of the purest 
intention.” 


He then proceeds in this lofty strain: 


« The citizens of America, the sole lords 
and proprietors of a vast tract of continent 
are now acknowledged to be possessed of 
absolute freedom nnd independency. Here 
Heaven has crowned all its other blessings 
by giving a fairer opportunity for political 
happiness than any other nation has ever 
been favored with. The rightsof mankind 
are better understood and more clearly de- 
fined than at any former period. The col- 
jected wisdom acquired through a long 
_succession of years is laid open for our use 
in the establishment of our form of govern- 
ment. At thisauspicious period the United 
States came into existence as a nation. 

‘Happiness is outs if we seize the occa- 
sion and make it our own. .This is the mo- 
ment to give sucha tone to our Federal 
Government a8 will enable it to answer the 
ends of ita institution. According to the 
ayatem of policy the states shall adopt at 
this moment it is to be decided whether the 
Revolution must ultimately be considered 
as a blessing ora curse; a ng or a 





after those words were penned he wrote | 








curse not to the present age alone, for 
with our fate will the destiny of unborn 
millions be involved. 

‘* Essential to the existence of the United 
States is the friendly disposition which will 
forget cal prejudices and policies, make 
mutual concessions to the geveral prosper- 
ity: aud, in some instances, sacrifice indi- 
vidual advantuges to the interest of the 
community. Liberty is the basis of the glo- 
rious fa of our independency and na- 
tional character, and whoever would dare 
to sap the foundation or overturn the 
structure, uuder whatever specious pretext 
he may attempt it, will merit the bitterest 
execration and the severest punishment by 
his injured country. 

‘*1t is indispensable to the bappiness of 
the individual states that there should be 
lodged somewhere a supreme power to 
regulate and govern the general concerns 
of the confederated republic, without which 
the union cannot be of long duration and 
everything must very rapidly tend to an- 
archy avd confusion. Whatever measures 
have a tendency to dissolve the union or 
to violate or lessen the sovereign authority 
ought to be considered as hostile to the lib- 
erty and independence of America. It is 
only in Our united character that we are 
known 4s an empire, that our independ- 
ence is acknowledged, that our power can 
be regurded or our credit supported 
among foreign nations. The treaties of 
the European powers with the United 
States of America will have no valid- 
ity on a dissolution of the union. We 
shall be left nearly in a state of nature, or 
we may find by our own unhappy experi- 
ence that there is a natural and neces- 
sary progression from the extreme of 
anarchy to the extreme of tyranny, and 
that arbitrary power is most easily estab- 
lished on the ruins of liberty abused to 
licentiousness.” 

My friends, when, where, by whom have 
truer, wiser, nobler words ever been uttered 
by an American to Americans? Are they 
not worthy to be Washington’s monument 
in history? Whocan measure their effect 
on the American people in the day of their 
utterance? They flew, as onthe wings of 
the wind, toevery habitation in the land. 
Rend by those who could read; read by 
them to those who could not; thought and 
tnlked over under every roof; they took 
hold on the hearts and minds of the people; 
the grand idea of a ConsTITUTION proceed- 
ing from the people themselves took root, 
and from that hour it grew till it bore its 
fruit in the incomparable charter under 
which to-day a patlop.of more than fifty 
million people enjoy *‘ life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of h»ppiness.” 

In the light of the present time and 
with all the swift interchange of thought 
with which we are acquainted, how strange 
it seems that it took so Jong to bring to 
fruition that grand idea. More than four 
years passed away after that letter was 
written before the Constitution was framed; 
so difficult was it for even Washington to 
break down the barriers which state pride 
threw up inits way and to grind into the 
dust the pestilent demands of state rights. 
But the time came when the people spoke, 
and when Washington’s next great service 
to his country was to be rendered, and 
with a brief notice of that let this too im- 
perfect sketch be closed. 

The Convention that formed tbe Consti- 
tution of the United States assembled in 
Philadelphia, in May, 1787, and Washing- 
ton was one of its members. In anticipa- 
tion of his service there, he bent his mind 
to study and research ard to obtaining the 
opinions of leading men of the country; and 
he drew three separate outlines of a con- 
stitution, differing in manifold ways, but 
each designed to carry out the overmaster- 
ing thought of his whole nature, THE Con- 
SOLIDATION OF THE Unton. And he was 
for thorough work. ‘‘My wish is,” he 


f wrote to Madison, ‘‘that the convention 


may adopt no temporizing expedients, but 
probe the defects of the Constitution to the 
bottom and provide a radical cure, whether 
agreed to or not. A conduct of this kind 
will stamp wisdom and dignity on their 
proceedings and hold up a light which, 
sooner or later, will have its influence.” 
And, standing in the midst of delegates, in 
one of the eleven days that elapsed before a 
qnorum of the states appeared, he thus 
gave solemn expression to the doubt which 
filled his mind as to the result: ‘‘It is too 
probable that no plan we propose will be 
adopted. Perhaps another dreadful con- 
flict isto be sustained. If, to please the 
people; we offer what we ourselves disap- 
prove, how can we afterward defend our 
work? Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and the honest can repair. The 
event is in the band of God.” 

Let us ‘‘ hold upa light!” ‘‘Let us raisea 
standard” (a standard, hear, Americans!) ‘‘to 
which the wise and honest can repair !” Were 
they not words of mighty import for the 
people whose fate then trembled in the 
balance? Who can savy that such words, 
coming from him, did not turn the scale in 
that assembly in favor of such a govern- 
ment as was needed to give life, stability, 
and power to the infi..:t nation? 

The first act of the Convention, in mak> 
ing Washington its President, was, one of 
its wisest. It held him up to the country 
asa sure guaranty that patriotism would 
rule its deliberations and that from it 





nothing would proceed which would be 
unworthy of the great occasion or of the 
best cousideration of a free people. 

the battle was wom-when the country saw 
its FaTHEeR aguin im thé lead. It was, in 
effect, all won when, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1787, his name was signed to the 
Constitution. The transcendent and won- 
derful power of that single name with the 
people is one of the great facts in American 
history. Hear the testimony to it given 
by Gouverneur Morris, a hicinguiamed 
member of the Convention, to Wash- 
ington himself, six weeks after the Con- 
stitution was signed: ‘‘I bave observed 
that your na » the pew Constitution hus 
been of infinite service. Indeed, I am con- 
vinced that, if you had not attended the 
Convention and the same paper had been 
handed out to the world, it would have 
met with a colder reception, with fewer and 
weaker advocates, und with more and more 
strevuous opponents, As itis, should theidea 
prevail that you will not accept the presi- 
dency, it would prove fatal in many parts. 
The truth is that your great and decided 
superiority leads men willingly to put you 
in a place which will not add to your per- 
sona! dignity nor raise you higher than you 
already stand.” 

But, though the battle was in effect won, 
yet the ordeal before the people was to be 
passed. They were to speak, vot through 
legislatures, but by conventions chosen by 
themselves for the sole purpose of express- 
ing their decision. The whole nation was 
summoned to sit in judgment on the work 
of its servants. The rich and the poor, the 
young and the old, the learned and the un- 
learned, the high and the low were all to 
have a Voice in the fate of the first consti- 
tution ever written by a nation for its own 
rule. As nothing like it had ever before 
been, so the whole long past taught no 
lesson, shed no light, spoke no counsel, 
brought no help. Never before was 4 na- 
tion so thrown back on itself, s0 completely 
put face to face with the instant question 
of its own life or death, so absolutely com- 
pelled to be its own light, its own counsel- 
or, its own supreme judge, its own saviour. 
“The politi this country are 

bya thread /” were the portentous 
words that went forth from the quiet 
shades of Mount Vernon, warning the peo- 
ple. Never, probably, in his whole life, ex- 
cept perbaps ov the field of some great 
battle, was Washington so aroused. In 
one week after the Constitution was framed 
he threw the whole.weight of his un- 
equaled influence in its favor and censed 
not to labor for it till the final result was 
reached. As Bancroft well says: ‘‘ The 
country was an instrument with thirteen 
strings, and the only man who could bring 
out al] their harmonious thought was 
Washington.” He struck them all with 
matchless skill and resistless power. While 
others desponded, he never once lest heart; 
while others held back, he pressed forward ; 
while others spoke hesitatingly, doubting- 
ly, fearfully, be hesitated not, doubted not, 
feared not; but, with sublime courage, 
poured into the ear of the agitated nation 
such fateful and mighty words as these: 
“THERE I8 NO ALTERNATIVE BETWEEN 
THE ADOPTION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
AND ANARCHY. THE CONSTITUTION OR 
DISUNION I8 BEFORE vs.” And, thanks 
be to God, the nation heard and heeded 
the words of its Fatner: the Consti- 
tution passed in safety its first ordeal; 
anarchy was uverted; disunion’s horrid 
visage was banished; and the Creative 
ordinance went forth: ‘‘ We, the People of 
the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure 
domestic Tranquillity, provide for the com- 
mon defense, promote the general Welfare, 
and secure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 
selves and our Posterity, do ordain and 
establish this ConstrruTion for the United 
States of America.” 
Here. friends, we close this review of the 


part which the FatHER oF HI8s COUNTRY 


took in obtaining for it that Constitution. 
In the light of the facts, who can deny that 
the simple historic truth was recorded 
when James Monroe wrote to Jefferson 
“© Washington's influence carried this Govern- 
ment”? And who shall say, even without 
reference to his after career, that Washing- 
ton was not a great civilian? He had 
already proved himself ‘first in war”; 
now he was confessedly “‘first in peace ”; 
and he then was, is now, and is to continue 
to be ‘‘firstin the hearts of his country- 
” 7. 


en. 

That Constitution is worthy to be forever 
linked indissolubly with his name, Like 
him, it is simple and benign; like him, well- 
balanced and true; like him, equal to ‘all 
strains and stearly tmder all convulsions. 
Tt has taught mankind the. grandest lesson 
of.all time—that a free people are able to 
govern themselves; it has given life and 
strength to a nation soon to be, if it is not 
now, the greatest on earth; it has stood 
like the mountains against assaults such as 
no other structure of human government 
could have resisted; and, what is of even 
‘higher import, came out of them stronger 
and safer, better and brighter, deeper- 
rooted at home and more respected abroad 
than ever before; and it stands erect to- 
day, in the words of Britain’s fllustrions 
premier, “THE MOST WONDERFUL WORK 
EVER STRUCK OFF AT A GIVEN TIME BY THE 
BRAIN AND FURPOSE OF MAN.” 








[July 13, 1882. 
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The following poem by Mr. R. H. Stod- 
dard was then read: 


VOICES FROM THE PAST. 
BY R. H, STODDARD. 
(Read at Roseland Park, Woodstock, Conn., July 4th.) 





L 
—— the blue arch of this perfect 


y> 
We gather on the Nation’s Holiday, 
And, while the rosy bours are guivg by, 
We ponder what they bring and take 
away; 
Mirth, masic, and the little ones at play 
Upon the dappled shadows of thetrece. 
Laugh on, light hearts! But we, whose 
heads are gray, “* 
Though we may smile, have graver 
memories 
cap have crossed your minds in these 
bright days of Peace. 


Than 


1. 
Out of the travail of two hundred years 


Rose this our Commonweal. iis giowth 
was slow ; 

Our fathers sowed the seed with hopes 
and fears, 

And poured out their best. blood to make 
it grow. 


Beset with peril from the savage foe, 
They went about tbeir work, prepared to 


e, 
For where the peril was they could not 
know, 
Until its arrows burtled suddenly by, 
Or the smoke of their burning homes went 
darkly up the sky! 


111. 
The punishment they meted ont was 
stern ; 
The sixht of women and of children slain, 
The thought of captives that would not 
return, 
Hurdened their breaking hearts to slay 
again. 
One text tbe tenderest never read in vain: 
* Vengeance is mive !”’ Auvother they read 


ess * 
“* Father, forgive them !”” But one thing 
was plain— 
That God was with them in their sore dis- 
tress, 
And answered their strong prayers in the vast 
wilderness. 


IV. 

They builded churches where to-day they 
stand ; 

Rude meeting-houses rose up everywhere, 

For all the people lent a helping hand, 

And when the Sabbath bel] summoned 
to prayer 

The worldliest put away their week-day 


care, 
And flocked from miles around to hear 
the Word. 
And hither came a man with snowy bair, 
W hose piteous heart was for the [ndians 
stir: ed, 
He preache:i, and they believed the boly things 
they heard. 


v. 
And hither, when the storm of war bad 
urst 
Between the Mother Country and her 
8008 
— be whom History proclaims the 
rst 
In war and peace ; the fiery rumor runs, 
The farmers quit their plows, and snatch 
their guns, 
To follow him through victory and de- 
feat ; 
The red-coat rabble, led by titled ones, 
Goes down befure them, like the swaths 
of wheat. 
Fierce is the Summer sun, and sharp the Win- 
er’s sleet | 


vi. 
These were the men—not men, but 
bigher Powers— 
Whose hardy sinews stiffening into steel, 
Grappling with the Old World, made the 
New World ours, 
The sure foundation of the Common- 


weal! 

When we forget them, when we cease 
to feel 

Their greatness and their glory, we are 


lost. 

Silence the bells! Or ring a funeral 
peal— 

Weare no longer worth the blood we 


cost 
Better our fathers had sunk in the wild waves 
they crossed ! 


VII. 


Voices like these upon this peaceful day 
Come like an echo from the troubled 
Past ; 
And other voices, not so far away, 
And other.eyes upon.the Future cast, 
Command us to be watchful, and hold 
fast 
The ancient freedom of our winds and 
waves, 
And of our fathers’ spirits ; lest, at last, 
We beap dishonoron our fathers’ graves, 
And curse our children with the heritage of 
slaves! 
New Yor Crry, June 27th, 1882, 


THE MORAL LIFE OF THE NATION. 





ORATION BY RICHARD 8. 8TORRS, D.D., LL.D. 





Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen :—I1 
am a novice in this matter of public dis- 
course on thé occasion of the celebration of 
the Fourth of July. “With the single ex- 
ception of the memorable Centennial Year 
of 1876, I do not'temémber 'that it bas hap- 
pened to me to’ attend’ or, as the French 
say, to “assist” on ‘an. occasion like this 
for many years. My thoughts, as I have 
been sitting here, have thus been carried 
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back to the days of my youth and earliest 
manhood, when sich celebrations were to 
me more familiar; though I miss here the 
brown, unpainted houses, then not in- 
frequent, with the old well-sweep and 
horse-block, us well as the impressive blue 
coats, with their brass buttons, the buff 
vests and ruffted shirt-bosoms, the reading 
of the immortal Declaration, the stirrmg 
music of the fife aud snare-drum, and 
the eloquent accents of voices that now are 
hushed jn death. 

But, certainly, it is a wise and « salutary 
custom this of celebrating the birthday of 
the nation. Il hope it may be revived and 
generally distributed throughout the coun- 
try, and that it may continue permanent in 
our history. It would be well for the 
nation if it should continue to celebrate the 
day of its foundation as fondly as Rome has 
celebrated the day of its commencement; 
and | think Rome celebrated last April the 
2635th anniversary of that. 

We meet to-day surrounded on every 
hand by the signs and fruifs of an immense 
materia) prosperity. With the main par- 
ticulars of this prosperity we are familiar, 
and it is not pecessary to recite them at 
large; a few items sufficiently showit. We 
know that our population, which at the be- 
ginning of the century was a little more 
than 5,000,000 (less than the present popu- 
lation of the State of New York), has come 
to surpass 50,000,000. Weknow that the 
dollar of our national currency, which 
sixteen years ago was worth 66 cents, now 
floats level with the currency of the world. 
We know that our national debt, with 
accrued interest, above the amount avail- 
able for its payment in the Treasury, 
in July, 1871, amounted to §$2,292,- 
000,000, and tbat last April 
been reduced to $1,726,000,000, or a 
difference of nearly $570,000,000, ‘in 
these years, $140,000,000 of it having been 
pen in less than one full recent year. We 

now that the interest upouv this national 
debt, which at the end of the war was 
about $151,000,000, last year had come 
down to $75,000,000 and is rapidly dimin- 
ishing. We know that the cereal crop of 
the country, including wheat, corn, rye, 
oats, and buckwheat, year before last was 
2,718.000,000 of bushels, while even that 
was hardly a full crop and is to be sur- 
passed probably the present year. We 
know that the hay crop of the country in 
the same year amounted to 32,000,000 of 
tons; that the coal product Inst year reached 
80,000,000 of tons; that there was a produc- 
tion of petroleum of 27,500,000 barrels; 
that 4,000,000 of tons of pig iron were 
extracted from the mines; that nearly 900,- 
000 tous of .stee) rails were forged in our 
furnaces. We know that we have 100,000 
miles of .railroad, nearly 10,000 miles. hav- 
ing been built in the Inst year, which have 
cost vytenytf more in the aggregate than 
$5,000,000,000; and it is computed that in 
ten of the Western pruirie: states there are 
now 125,000 manufacturing establishments, 
where formerly the interest of agricul- 
ture was almost the exclusive interest, 
whose annual products amount to $1,819,- 
000,000. We seem dealing with the stu 
pendens figures of astronomy when we 

ring these immense numbers before us; 
yet we are not reckoning the progress of 
those far stars that come in sight once in a 
century, but are simply recording in a few 
particulars the advancement of material 

ublic prosperity in our country and time. 
Jt is not distant, It is all around us, As 
the great tides of the ocean sweep in, not 
merely to pile their vast wayes against the 
occasional mighty headland, but to fill all 
the crinkling bays and beds of creeks along 
the coast, so this prosperity covers the 
country, and reaches well nigh al] inter- 
ests. 

Only one interest really declines among 
us—the interest of shipping. One of your 
Connecticut humorists, | think, has said 
that it is wonderful that the United Siates 
should not have a great navy, since the 
only two things. necessary to that are water 
and ships, and certainly we have an abun- 
dance of, water! This is perfectly true; 
but, we have not, alas! the abundance of 
iships., Remember that iv, 1861 we had a 
commercial marine of 5,500,000 tons, nearly 
one-third, at that time, of the tonnage of 
the world; and last year of little more than 
4,000,000. Ip 1856,,75 per cent. of the 
imports and exports of this country were 
carried, it is stated, in American. bottoms; 
.and in 1881, twenty-five years later, Jessthan 
16 per cent.. We have not even done us 


‘well in this matter as the shiftless man 
|did who said, at the end of his life, that he 
‘thought, upon the whole, he had done pretty 

’ 


well. He. had started with nothing at 8! 
and bad. very neatly held his own, 
{Leughter.] We started in the last quarter 
of a century with a great inheritance, and 
seem to have been wasting it all the time 
Unless this current of decline can be arrested, 
Nebraska by and by wil] haveas much ship- 
ping as New York. [Laughier.] The Swiss 
navy will be equal to thatof New England. 
You will be able to put the entire commer- 
cial marine of this conntry into yonder lake 
{Laughter}, and. an,American built _sea- 
going vessel, with the American flag float- 
ing at the mast-head, will become about as 
rare as a horse-racein Venice. [Laughter.] 
Bat in alLether respecta we, see the im- 
menseadvance which | have indicated; and, 
when: we look back 21.years, to Ahe day of 





Bull Run, and remember the changes that 
have ‘occurred since then, the national 
unity purchased by blood, the millions of 
slaves transformed ‘into freedmen, the 
Atlantic and the Pacific coasts banded 
together by lines of railway and of 
telegraph,’ and the ‘nation more con- 
spicuous than ever before in the eyes 
of the world—the change is prodigious, 
When we'look back ¢ hundred ears—to 
the summer that followed orktown, 
when Savannah, Churleston, New York, 
were still occupied by British troops; when 
there were fierce discontentsin the American 
army; and when the Constitution, of which 
Judge Drake has just given us so just 
and eloquent a eulogy, was still a thing of 
the future—it seems certainly as if we were 
on another continent. No change-realized 
in the same period of time in the history of 
avy other nation of the earth equals this 
change. We may certainly say, with the 
old lady, whev an unexpected benefit had 
suddenly come to her: ‘‘I know I am glad, 
and I hope I am grateful.” ughter.] 
Or, we may better say, with the reverent 
Psalmist of old: '‘‘The Lord hath done 
great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 
But now a question comes irresistibly to 
the thoughtful mind, in connection with 
this vast prosperity, which is grave and 
serious, re demands careful thought. It 
is the question whether the mora] life of 
the nation has kept pace at all with its 
enormous physical advancement? Whether, 
on the other hand, it has not been smitten, 
and perhapsfatally smitten, by hostile forces, 
so that already it is in the process of decline 
and decay? This inner moral life of the 
nation is certainly indispensable to its se- 
curity, its strength, and its permanent ad- 
vancement. Itis to the nation what the 
spirit of enterprise, courage, and faith is to 
the man. It is to the nation, indeed, what 
the soul is to the physical organization, in 
you and me. The question of the pres- 
ence, prevalence, and progress of this moral 
life is the question upon the answer to 
which depends the answer to the further 
question whether the nation isto be like 
that noble and puissant one which Milton 
saw in his vision, rousing herself like a 
giant starting from sleep, end shaking her 
invincible locks, or whether it is to be like 
that unactive and lifeless Colossus, of which 
he liad at another time the vision, standing 
like the carved image of a giant, menacing 
only to children and weaklings, with arm 
a" club lifted, but never striking a blow. 
The question of progress or decline, the 
question of permanence or transientness, 
the question of life or death for a nation 
is in this question: Is the moral life in it 
strong, progressive, and increasingly pow- 
erful? Itis aquestion not to be decided for 
usata glance. There are many who feel 
that the process of moral decay has al- 
ready begun fn this our people, snd that 
it is going forward, steadily, stealthily, and 
surely, The English admiral said that see- 
manship went out of the navy when boil- 
ers came In; and many feel that the old 
manhood, the old energetic moral force 
has been going out of our nation since mecb- 
anisms were multiplied and riches were 
accumulated, as in our time; that it is real- 
Jy only a question of time as to when this 
people shall become a numerous people, no 
doubt, a wealthy people, an inventive peo- 
ple, but without high courage, aspiration, 
and faith. They contrast our times of Jux- 
urious self-indulgence with the times of 
the old, robust endurance, and strenuous en- 
deavor; our times of comparative incre- 
dulity and Indifference with the times of 
ithe old intense religious conviction; and 
fours seem pallid. in comparison with that 
jvivid age, effeminate in comparison with 
ithat austere and heroic period. Doubtless, 
there aré some things which favor this con- 
clusion, 
The old times have passed away, with the 
strain which they put on the spirit and 
will. Individuals are still called to suffer 
and be strong; but for the nation a change 
bas come, The days of the first settlers 
‘upon these hills, when they began the work 
of reducing them to the beauty of a Christian 
civilization; the duysof the French and Indi- 
ian wars, of the vast Revolutionary péri] and 
struggle—they have all passed away. It is 
jnot now as when, in 1749, this township 
wrested itself from the jurisdiction of 
| Massachusetts—against a strenuous opposi- 
jtion on the part bf that province, which I 
inever fully, understood until 1 saw the 
beauty of. the township—when it left the 
province soffering under sore ealamities, as 
history tells us. It fs not as in the day 
when Ebenezer Smith, of this town, walked 
on snow-shoes, in the Winter, from hete to 
Hartford, to attend a session of the General 
| Assembly; or as in the day when Doctor 
| Waldo, of Pomfret, returned ftom his 
| service in the aw 4 to find his family fam 
ishing for food, and was obliged to relin- 
j quish his office as enteqon and return to his 
| practice, that he might protect them, as he 
said, Hy) the Insolence ‘of ptessing want. 
| Th ays are gone, not to return. 
‘ "The nation now dresség in soft raiment; 
| lives in handsome habitations; rides in 
| palace cars; crosses the gcean magnifi- 
| cent steamships; transfers thé work, ff ‘fot 
the peoiaaen. to machines, which used 
to belong to human muscles and brows; 
and it may well seem, whieh we are lazily 
receiving news from all the world with our 
coffee at breakfast, and when farmers ‘are 














ridivg at ease in their lahor, as If the old 
muscle of the heroical energy of the ‘past 
might bave lost its grip. , 

n like manner, the great political diseus- 
sidns of the past have ceased to excite and 
to educate the general mind; discussions 
concerning the Constitution, concerning 
tbe fundamental] legislations of the Sand. 
These discussions involved vast principles, 
touching the very origin of society and the 
true order of the state. They natufally 
elicited vast powers, ‘brought forth and 
trained great orators and writers—Jefferson, 
Hamilton; Webster, Calhoun, and the 
others; and the swelling impulse of such 
discussions went everywhere through the 
land. ‘The foundation theories of humun 
government bad to be considered; great and 
illustrious political doctrines found eloquent 
utterance from lips unmatched in skill and 
power. The resnit was a profownd stimu- 
lation of the American mind, and .even of 
the moral nature, since, as the author of 
‘‘Romola” says, I think, a mind prepos- 
sessed by high beliefs interprets all things 
largely. The political debate of our earlier 
— was like a mighty wind, heaving vast 

illows, clearing the sky, giving brightness, 
instead of cloud, and a vital and vigorous - 
atmosphere, instead of one malarious and 
misty. 

These discussions, nnd the yet more ex- 

citing ethical debates on questions connected 
with Slavery, have passed awny. The lat- 
ter were questions which touched directly 
the conscience and the heart, as well as the 
judgment; they were questions discussed in 
every school district, in every pulpit, on 
every platform, in every cuucus; questions 
which evoked the oo powers and the 
deepest passion of a righteous indignation. 
Dr. Bellows used to say that eloquence was 
‘*dogcheap” at anti-sinvery meetings 
Laughter]; and it was so, by renson of the 
mpulse of the principles which men there 
had met to consider. We feli, and felt 
rightly, that on this field of ours, as ona 
great field of Armageddon, the old forces 
of the Middle Ages were contending agninst 
the advancing forces of millennial light. 
Spectators in foreign lands recognized the 
fact that really the fierce secular energy of 
the Roman Empire was here contending 
enew with the energy of Christian civiliza- 
tion, These discussions often built larger 
the men who took part in them. They gen- 
erated in many a true martyr-spirit. Their 
influence wns seen, their vast snd terr'fic 
echo was heard, in the marshaling of the 
armies which mafched and fought in the 
great Civil War, 

These discussions have passed away 
though their influence remains, brightening 
as with threads of royal purple and gold 
the common homespun giay of American 
history and life; but they themselves have 
disappeared, like last year’s cyclones, sucked 
up into the benignant tranquillity of the 
azure. In comparison, the political ques- 
tions which now attract and excite us nre 
of feebler force, and of secondary import- 
ance. I‘would not underrate, certainly, the 
importance of the question of Free ‘l'rade 
against Protection, or the importance of 
the question of Civil Service Reform. As 
to the question whether the coal and fron 
lodged near each other since the Creation 
under the hills of Pennsylvania should 
work together in a common industry, under 
the beneficent protection of Inw, 1, for one, 
have no doubt. I believe it most absurd 
to put men ont of office, or induct them 
into it, on account of their political opin- 
ions, or on account of their adherence toa 

artienlar section of a particular party. 
But these questions, and the others asso- 
ciated with them, have evidently not the 
wide sweep, the magnificent energizing 
power which belonged to those that earlier 
engaged the public thought. They do not 
even prepare us, as I think, for the pro- 
found questions that are by and by, no 
doubt, to emerge concerning Communism, 
the Socialistic theories, and the relations 
of Capital to Labor. Our political discus- 
sions now concern individuals Jergely, 
parties and their lenders, particular pol- 
icies. They are on questions of ‘detail, 
jrather than on the great fundamental facts 
and laws of society and the state. 

Then the old forms of religious faith 
,seem, in a degree at least, losing their 
| power, and the loss is a great one. Men 
imay despise and hate the old Calvinism of 
‘New England, or they may admire and 
‘honor it; but nobody can deny that 
lin its time it buflt great character, 
‘when God was present to the conscious- 
»ness of men by reason of its imperious im- 
struction; when life was solemn under its 
light, as touching the ‘eternities; when the 
| shadow Of judgment and divine inquisition 
iwas over all action. ‘Men love and 
‘admire, or they may reject and dislike, the’ 
intense and passionate enthusiasm ‘of the 
Methodism of a hundred years ago; 80 in- 
| tense that in this very county ‘the minis: 
, ters would not invite Whitefield into their 
| pulpits, Calvinist thouch he was, because 
they deemed him too enthusiastic. But no 
jone can deny that Methodism put pro- 
' digions force into private life, info personal 
character, into public moral education. 
| Now, each of these seems plainly to have lost 
| somewhat its'early power. "1 suppose the’ 
}, Calvinist would tell us, if he were present 
that Calvinism had been foréordained o 

| God, in his mysterious wisdom, transi 








| to lose its ancient energy ; and the Method 
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haps, would tel] us that Methodism had 
lustrated its own doctrine in falling from 
the grace of its primitive intensity, until it 
has become as sober, respectable, and 
almost as dull, asthe old standing order. 
Caae) In either case there is a 
change. Religion is more ethical, orna- 
mental, social with us. It tries to per- 
suade sensitive minds, and to instruct them 
in its temperate doctrines, rather than to 
sway the spirit of communities. It, 
perhaps, affirms the supernatural with 
less of emphasis. It igs certainly 
not the dominating power in social 
orip public life that it was on this ground 
a hundred years ago; and men of education 
aod cultare seem sometimes to feel it a 
kind of condecension to attend upon its 
services. They almost treat the vast facts 
of religion as Mr. Van Buren is said by bis 
enemies, though vot admitted by his friends, 
to bave treated the points ‘‘east and 
west.” The story is, you know, that a 
man, wishing to push him to at least one 
definite affirmation, said: ‘‘ Mr. Van Buren, 
the sun rises in the east. Doesn’t it?” To 
which Mr. Van Buren replied: ‘‘ Of course, 
you remember, my friend, that east and 
west are really only conventional terms.” 
ay gee So men Appear sometimes to 
eel in regard tothe principal doctrines of 
religien; which their fathers honored, 
trusted, rejoiced in, and from which they 
derived immense and incessant moral 
energy. 

Nor can it, I think, be disputed that the 
passion for the rapid accumulation of 
wealth is extending swiftly and almost 
universally throughout the land. Men are 
seeking to draw fresh wealth from every 
running stream, and to make it work, as weil 
as sing, on its way to the sea, as well as 
from the metallic resources hidden under 
the granite of the hills, the search for 
which is ofttimes as illusory as the chase 
of the child after the crock of gold at the 
base of the rainbow. They are trying to 
suck fresh wealth from the abundance of 
the seas; to make life more sumptu- 
ous, richly decorated, because always more 
abundant in material resources, The Amer- 
ican people are striving after this with a 
distributed and fervent euthusiasm, which, 
perhaps more than in avy previous time, 
certainly more than fifty years ago, per- 
vades the country, And the palatial houses 
which are continually arising in cities, for 
which Europe is ransacked to furnish 
bronzes and tapestries, pictures, mosaics, 
and costly marbles, all foster and renew 
the tendency. But we must remember a)- 
ways that whenever the insatiate passion 
for wealth becomes the predominant motive 
of a people, moral decay is inevitable, It 
has begun. Venice, Corinth, Rome in- 
struct us. Such a nation becomes like the 
wooden image in the Hellenic temple, over 
whose frail and rotting fiber were imposed 
the plates of silver and of gold. 

All these influences work among us as a 
nation born on the soil; but we must re- 
member, also, the constant added pressure 
which comes from the immense foreign im- 
migration, 8,000,000 in ten years, 670,000 
in the last year. We take them all, Eng- 
lish, Irish, German, Scandinavian, Swiss, 
Italian, Polish Jews, Russian Jews, 
Africans, Asiatics, everybody except 
the Chinese, whose eyes are not sufii- 
ciently horizontal to suit the Western 
sensibility. [Laughter and applause.] They 
will all add in the end, no doubt, to the 
power, wealth, aud the augmented moral 
force of the nution; but they come into the 
midst of moral influences, at firat, at least, 
with which they have been unfamiliar, and 
they exert an influence then to chill and 
desben, not to brighten and revive. They 
do this as the floating ice-fields along our 
coast in May last brought shower and cloud, 
an almost snowy chill into the spring air. 
It usually takes a full generation for those 
who come from distant regions, from a dif- 
ferent training, under different institutions, 
to become thoroughly and practically as- 
similated with the moral forces which pre- 
ceded them upon this continent. When 
they do, they add, as I have said, to the 
fullness of vigor in the nation. Until they 
do, they exert, of necessity, this more or 
Jess confusing, depressing influence upon 
the public moral life. 

Out of all these influences has come, be- 
yond question, a certain loss of powerin the 
restraining institutions and forces whose 
dominance in our fathers’ time geve them 
continual courage and hope. I have no 
doubt it is true that the Bible is less 
reverently and carefully read, if not less 
widely, in the country at large than in past 
time. It certainly is true in our cities, 
however it may be in the country, that the 
Puritan Lord’s Day is by degrees being 
transformed from a day of worship into a 
Continental Sunday of festivity and social 
pleasure. It is true, I think, that there is a 
certain increase in the power and the 
temper of unbelief. Infidelity has vow its 
platforms, its presses, its constant publica- 
tions; itis vehement and aggressive; it scoffs 
and sneers, rather than argues; it allies 
itself, naturally, with a licentious literature, 
and iusists upon the free distribution of 
that every where through the mails. 

It seems to me that men are right in af- 
firming that there is a noticeable moral 
languor in American communities, coming 
possibly in the way of reaction; that the 
marriage relation has lost something of its 





sacredness, among people, at any rate, livin 
outside of your Connecticut. Se hier | 
There is no destroying flame of righteous 
indignation against the vileness of Mor- 
monvism itself; and I cannot but think it 
discreditable to the country that there has 
been no more vebemence of resistance 
- nem the practical expulsion from our 
shores of the peaceful and industrious 
Chinamen. 

Crime is, in certain directions, at any 
rate, on the increase; and crimes are the 
asphaltic bubbles rising upon the sullen 
and swollen tide of human depravity. 
When Marcus Lyon, of this town, in 1805, 
was murdered at Wilbraham and his body 
flung into the Chicopee River, the whole 
country stood aghast. 1 was long after- 
ward a school-boy, not far from the place, 
and I know that, for forty years, at least, 
the spot where it occurred was pointed out 
as a crimsoned spot inthe thought and 
memory of two generations. Now, in the 
City of New York one might almost 
say it is a bad week for murders in 
which there do not happen one or 
two. In the State of New York, in 1880, 
there were 52 convictions for arson, mur- 
der, and manslaughter; 15 for arson, 18 for 
murder, and 24 for manslaughter. Twenty- 
eight of these convictlons—convictions, re- 
member, in courts of justice—occurred ip 
the City of New York. In the town of 
Brooklyn, in which I live (which is, prob- 
ably, the best town in the world, except 
Woodstock), in 1881 there were 263 arrests 
for burglary, highway robbery, and homi- 
cide. lt looks very much as though the 
old doctrine of human depravity, however 
obsolete in these parts, had not been quite 
done away with yet in that section of the 
country. Inthe West you know how apt 
they are to make a hero, and almost a saint, 
out of the robber and the murderer, as if 
the blood he has shed and the gold of 
which he has plundered its possessors were 
properly combined to make a halo around 
his head. I don’t wonderthat people some- 
times say, in view of such facts and of the 
tendencies manifested in them, thet we 
are all ‘* going to the dogs together.” 

The nation is increasing in wealth; but it 
seems notto be gaining in moral power. 
Certainly, the indications which we thus 
far have considered look in the other direc- 
tion. Iam not despondent; but I see that 
cool mev may be apprehensive, not without 
a certain reason, that decadence and decline 
are not to be arrested in the moral life of 
the nation; till this only real basis on which 
free institutions can be sustained becomes 
like that famous railway at the West from 
which tbe engineer resigned, because, he 
said, there was nothing left of it except a 
right of way and two streaks of rust. 
[Laughter } 

But, after all, Mr. President, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I do not believe that we are 
coming to such an issue. There are con- 
servative und educational forces working 
in the other direction a8 well, which we 
must not fail fully to recognize. I believe, 
for example, that the power of home at- 
tachmeut is as strong in American society 
to-day as it has ever been in the pust. 
There is a change, no doubt, with the more 
frequent removul of families from one 
residence to another, with the more general 
relations to society in which each house- 
hold has come to stand, and with the ear- 
lier passage, of the sons especially, out of 
the parental] household into homes of their 
own. And yet 1 believe that in the coun- 
try at large home is, perhaps, now more at- 
tractive than it ever was before. It has 
more of literature, more of art, more 
music in it than it hed; and, while parent- 
al authority is hardly recognized, perbaps, 
as distinctly as it used to be, parental influ. 
ence is as strong as ever; while enforced 
obedience ov the part of children is not as 
universal, filial confidence, filial affection, 
the free service of filial liberty, have taken 
the place of it, to the great advantage of 
household avd community. As longasa 
boy is ancbored toa happy Christian home, 
to the experience of it in his youth and 
the remembrance of it in his manhood, 
he is reasonably safe for this life and 
the next. Sea prog As long as a na- 
tion is anchored to its homes, that na- 
tion is reasonably secure of a continuin 
developing, and constantly more powerfu 
spiritual force. These homes of New Eng- 
land and of the West, of the great In- 
terior and of the South, are the unseen 
springs among the hills out of which must 
flow the vast, constant, commanding cur- 
rents of public moral prosperity and life. 

I rejoice to feel, too, that the press of our 
time contributes, in a very important and 
constant measure, to a sound and vigorous 
moral life. Editors are not all angels—at 
least, the men among them are not; even re- 
porters are not always. [Laughter.] They 
do not undertake often to teach the dis- 
tinctive principles of religion, or, perhaps, 
to treat philosophically the higher ethical 
questions. They sometimes are bitter in 
controversy with one another; perhaps not 
always fair to their antagonists. They 
sometimes publish details of crime which 
it would certainly have been better to omit. 
But the leading journals of the country, 
and all the more in proportion to their 
weight and prominence in the country, rec- 
ognize the foundation truths of religion and 
of morslity. contrast favorably in 


temper and toae with the press of other coun- 








tries, of England,of Germany, Italy, France. 
They contrast favorably at this our time 
witb the journals of the day of Jefferson, for 
instance, or of John Adams. Their partisan 
animosities are not so bitter and their gen- 
eral moral tone is higher than it was even 
fifty years ago. And I judge, from the 
frequency and the caustic severity with 
which they criticise the men of my profes- 
siov, for laziness, self-seeking, and a cow- 
ardly temper, that editors have a majestic 
ideal always before them, which they are 
bound, for themselves at least, fully to 
realize. Their influence is certainly, on 
the whole, largely for good. 

1 do vot think either that the pulpit of 
our time bas lost its power. It has lost 
clearly its old prerogative; but Emerson 
reminds us that a sentence has ils value in 
the man behind it, and the pulpit has its 
value and proper power in the man within 
it. If he be a man of faculty, training, suf- 
ficient scholarship; if he be a man of intel- 
ligent faith, of round-about sense, of con- 
science, courage, and a devout feeling, in 
fellowship with God through his Spirit and 
Son, I suspect that he bas a8 much power 
stillas in the days of the fathers. [Ap- 
plause.] ‘The methods adopted by the 
pulpit in modern days are different from 
the old. Sometimes they are startling in 
their novelty, perhaps may be offensive to 
good taste; but I suspect that they often 
bring the truth which the pulpit has to 
teach more clearly and closely to the aver- 
age mind. ‘They have pretty much driven 
out the old lecture system, the pulpit dis- 
cussiovs, a8 now carried on, proving more 
exciling and more attractive than Jectures 
were. And it is to be noticed that the more 
positive the doctrines preached from the 
pulpit the more of power belongs to him 
who stands within it. Men have widely 
found out that you cannot build up a sys- 
tem of faith by successive negations, any 
more than you can accumulate a property 
by adding nothing to nothing a million 
times. 80, the more positive a man’s con- 
victions, and I may add the more sure and 
invincible his grasp on the great principles 
and facts of the Bible, the more power he 
has with the people who hear him. In any 
time of great excitement of public feeling 
people now will crowd around the pulpit, 
as they did in the crisis of 1861. 

Military men tell us that the lightly built 
earthwork is more effective 1n modern war- 
fare than the ancient mighty walls of 
castellated granite; that men lightly dressed 
as our modern infantry and cavalry do 
better battle than the old knights could in 
their plate armor. I think that the pulpit. 
without rubric, or custom, or ancestral 
tradition to give it sacredness, will be more 
effective in the warfare against evil than 
the pulpit of the past, lifted on high and 
fenced with prerogative. I think that the 
minister, if believing and valiant, hasonly a 
more complete opportunity because men 
meet him pow as a man, and not chiefly as 
ap official. 

So, if we have the home, if we have the 
press, if we have the pulpit, all working to- 
gether for a sound and vigorous moral life, 
certainly we have reason to hope for the 
future. And I think that there are signs 
already appearing which justify that as 
thatin the nation there is now a spiritual life 
which is pot a survival from the past, a relic 
of other years, but fresh, energetic, of young 
vitality, and with the morning star of 
promise on its brow. 

I rejoice in the regard for right institu- 
tions, for the established authority of law, 
which is as prevalent in the country as ever 
it was. I do not think we bave ever seen 
it illustrated more strikingly than in the 
instance of that vicious, malicious, and 
cowardly assassin, who the other day was 
lifted between the heavens and the earth in 
the prison-yard at Washington. A year 
ago xnd more his crime was committed. 
There have no doubt been tens of thousands 
of muscles in the nation longing to get a 
fatal gripe upon that offender against the 
state and against God; but he has been 
protected by all the military force of the 
pation needed for the purpose, till the slow, 
dispassionate, inexorable procedure of the 
administration of public Jaw should brin 
him to hisend. There may be occasiona 
mob violence at the West, or in the Soutb- 
west; but generally respect for institutions 
and Jaws is prevalent throughout the land, 
and this isa force almost equally of conser- 
vation and education. 

Certainly, patriotic affection and joy 
were never brighter and more universal 
among us than pow. It is sometimes a 
latent force, this of patriotism. It seems 
to give place at times to mere factional 
strife between parties, or between the sec- 
tions of parties; yet there it is, at 
the root of everything, silenf, sover- 
eign, only waiting to be summoned by 
emergency to break into magnfficent ex- 
hibition. ‘This patriotic and joyful affec- 
tion is not provincial among us, as perhaps 
it used somewhat to be. It takes cogni- 
zance of the nation as one of the great states 
of the world. It is glad of account of its 
large respousibility; glad for its grand 
powers. Tt is cosmopolitan, rather than 
provincia). but it is real and mighty and 
bas the noblest prophecies in it. 

There is an unfailing demand, too, 
throughout the country for just and high 
character in those who are to be elevated 
to office. You have the illustration of it in 
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your governor, here present to-day. [Ap- 
plause.] Connecticut has furnished other 
and many superb examples: Buckingham 
at the Capitol, Foster in the Senate, 
others with whose names all are familiar. 
This demand for high character in those 
who are to be exalted to great office — 
to me to be increasing, ratber than dimin- 
ishing, in the country at large. No genius, 
no culture, no experience in affairs can be 
allowed to take the place of character. 
Therefore, character is the point of first 
assault, It makes it sometimes bad for the 
candidate. [Laugbter.] Therefore, char- 
acter is the thing always first defended and 
most energetically by those who are the 
friends of the candidate and the party. In 
the last presidential election you remember 
how searching, incessant, and oftentimes, 
no doubt, conscientious and sincere were 
the assaults made upon the character of the 
candidate of the Republican Party. 

If apy assaults damaged him, these cer- 
tainly were the ones. But the nation, by 
a or of its votes, elected him for its 
Chief Magistrate, because, in spite of all 
such assault, it trusted his character. 
[Applause.] it honored him for bis elo- 
quence; it honored him for the great meas- 
ures of public policy with which his influ- 
ence was identified; it honored him, more, 
for the comparative poverty which he had 
retained after being for many years in pub- 
lic service, in positions where, as was 
said, he might have winked himself into 
millions. ‘The nation believed in his char- 
acter then, though it did not know that 
character as fully as it afterward did—dur- 
ing those long weeks of suffering and de- 
cline when the near and ever still nearer 
gleam of the eternal lights showed the 
splendor of his Christinn tranquillity and 
faith. [Applause. } 

Never was there an educational enthusi- 
asm like that in our country at the present 
day ; for the public school, forthe semivary, 
the academy, the college; for women, as 
well as men, and the opening of the highest 
opportunities of culture to them; for the 
education of the black, as well asthe white; 
for the education of the Indien, as at Car- 
lisle and Hampton. The public school sys- 
tem of this country cost year before last 
more than $80,000,000, all gladly and 
gratefully given. There are at least 364 
colleges and higher seminaries in the land, 
in New England. not only, far out on the 
frontier, with 60,000 pupils intheir various 
departments, and with permanent proper- 
ties belonging to them, of grounds and 
buildings, amounting to $40,000,000. Of 
the 15,300,000 of the school population of 
this country in 1880, nearly 10,000,000 were 
enrolled in the schools, and the average at- 
tendance was almost 6,000,000. Illiteracy 
is steadily passing away from even the 
darkest regions of the land. 

Philanthropic enterprise wus, surely, 
never more energetic, determived, and self- 
sacrificing than at present, and great exam- 
ples of benevolent gifts frequently come to 
illustrate its spirit, quicken its enterprise, 
and widen its range. We have institutions 
for the poor—so many that the poor some- 
times almost get rich by availing them- 
selves of them. I remember, after the 
great Sanitary Fair in Brooklyn, iv 1863, 
some humorous reporter published the 
statement, which may not perhaps have 
been quite the fact, that there were so 
many more pincushions than pins in the 
town that 2 lady who wished fairly to 
utilize her possessions would have to make 
each pin straddle across from one pincushion 
to another. [Laughter.] There are really 
now so maby institutions for the relief of 
poverty in our cities that it is perfectly true 
that men are encouraged to make beggary 
a profession, and that vagrants live in a 
secure competency on the vsrious institu- 
tions on which they have managed to 
establish a claim. 

Not for the poor only. Think of the 
immense provision for the insane—from 
$3,000 to $5.000 a bed in the great palaces 
forthem. There is the skillful provision 
for the deaf, that they may be taught to 
read from the lips, and that the dumb may 
articulate; for the blind, that they may read 
with the eyes of the fingers. Provision 
abounds for the disabled of every sort, the 
orphan and the aged, and those afflicted 
with all forms of disease; for the criminal 
in the prison, through the amelioration of 
prison discipline going on all the time; pro- 
vision for the victims of their own vices, in 
inebriate asylums. 

This shows the public temper, while 
there are these splendid examples before us 
of individual generosity: a gentleman of 
your neighboring county giving the other 
day « million of dollars for the education of 
the Freedmen; a gentleman in a town ad- 
joining his leaving a million and a quarter 
a year or two since for the extension of 
foreign missionary work; a gentleman in 
New Jersey, formerly a resident of New 
Orleans, giving two millions more recently, 
for the establishment of a college there for 
the education of the white youth; a gentle- 
man in my own town, whose name is never 
mentioned there without honor and ap- 
plause, and whose benefactions have been 
given in pert to institutions in this state, 
within the last two or three years having 
given, I believe, two millions of dollars for 
the purposes of public education and relief. 
These superb and shining examples are the 
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but showing the pressure from distant 
springs. They come from early training 
and covsecration. A law of heredity is be- 
hindthem. They illustrate ancestrai influ- 
ence, while they contribute of their signal 
and stimulating force to the nobler educa- 
tion of all commonwealths. 

I think the historica} spirit among us is 
growing all the while in tenderness and 
in power. On Decoration Day you see it, 
when millions of bands cast garlands upon 
the grave; but you see it as clearly in the 
multiplication of historical societies, libra- 
ries, lectures. I couuted the other day, 
on the shelves of a recent library in a 
neighboring city, 240 volumes and pampb- 
lets connected simply with the local history 
of townships and of counties in this State 
of Connecticut. Of course, the entire 
pumber of such must be vustly larger. 
The frequent societies for the improvement 
and decoration of villages have part, at 
least, of their impulse iv the historic asso- 
ciations which connect these with the past; 
and, of course, such pbistoric reverence 
contributes to ennoble the present eager life 
of the nation. As we become conscious of 
our indebtedness to a great past, we are the 
more conscious of our responsibility for a 
greater present, and a!l the more of our obli- 
gation to make the future which is before 
us a worthy result of what has preceded. 

Historians suggest that the Roman sol- 
diers fought the better because, in march- 
ing out on the Appian Way to the scene of 
their victory, or in marching back in tri- 
umpbal procession, they marched between 
the tombs of beroes and statesmen. I think 
one traversing the ample and crowded pages 
of Bancroft, of whose patriotic eloquence 
Judge Drake bas given us an example, 
must feel that the illustrious and inspir- 
ing examples which there are shown 
rain ap influence upon those who survey 
them at once beautiful and benign. 

I need not remind you how the mission- 
siopary work goes on all the time, with the 
educational and the philantbropic; on far- 
off shores, in the vanishing villages of 
Northern New England, on our city streets 
and docks and decks, and io its swarming 
sxloons. Men sometimes imagine that city 
churches are mere homes of religious cul- 
ture and ease. They are broadly mistaken. 
There are the same missionary efforts for 
reformation of men, for the evangelization 
of the city itself, that are elsewhere put 
forth for sending the Gospel to distant 
pations. Men and women, devote 
themselves to this work with a courage of 
faith and an ardor of zeal never surpassed; 
and no greater victories were ever wrought 
for the Gospel, among Slavonians and Huns, 
or among our own savage ancestors, than 
are wrought to-day in our own cities, where 
the harlot becomes a saint, and the drunk- 
ard x devoted disciple, and the blasphem- 
Ing burglar a penitent and praising son of 
God. It is a work full of moral glory, 
which shows that Christ has not yet left 
us; that the nation jn its best minds is still 
true to him, and is to be so in its great 
coming influence and progress. It shows, 
Iam sure, that the moral life which we 
have among us, which we brought from 
the past, and which is, henceforth, to be 
reinforced, is not to be overborne, how- 
ever it may seem to be antagonized, for a 
time. perhaps, to be manacled or enfeebled, 
by the influence of our vast commercial 
wealth, our ever-expanding manufacturing 
enterprise. I believe that the old moral 
life of the nation is to remain, and to be 
only more fully and nobly developed as 
years go on. 

There is ground enough for serious ro- 
flection; there is ground enough for rea- 
sonable anxiety; there isno ground for 
despondency or despair. There is ground 
enough for fresh endeavor on the part of 
all of us in this direction. 

Let us surely remember, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that this moral life can never 
be extemporized. It must be cultivated 
beforehand, systematically, largely, that it 
may be ready in power and breadth when 
emergencies come. It is said of some old 
bachelor, 1 believe, who had at last become 
eager for a family, that he saw the sign on 
some city shop, ‘‘ Families Supplied”; 
whereupon he went in and said that, if the 
price was not beyond his means, he would 
like to take a wife and three or four cbil- 
dren. [Laughter.} You laugh; but he 
was wise in comparison with you and me, 
if we suppose that we as a people can 
suddenly step forth when the emergency 
comes, filled with the fullness of a mural 
force adequate to it, for which we have 
made no previous preparation. 

But, if our individual efforts are as they 
should be—in word, in action, and in 
character, then, as the millions of wheat- 
blades make the harvest, as the millions of 
wires twisted together make the cable, as 
the millions of drops make summer 
showers, we shal] together, and others with 
us, accomplish the work for which the 
fathers hopefully looked: for which we 
struggled through the bloody clash of the 
great Civil War: iu the accomplishment of 
which will come a glory to this nation more 
than from all its mines and railways and 
affluent fields. We shall make the nation 
one to answer prayer, to fulfill hope, to 
shed a glory on the future; a nation having 
for its own the precious things brought forth 
by the stn, and the precious things put 
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ancient mountains, and the precious things 
of the lasting bills, and, above all, the gapd 
wil] of Him who dwelt in the bush. 
[Applause. } 
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THE first post-office on this side of the 
Atlautic was established by Governor Love- 
lace, at New York, in 1672, just 210 years 
ago. In 1700 Col. Join Hammond, of 
New Jersey, was authorized by the British 
Government to found a system of post- 
offices and post-roads for a period of twen- 
ty-one years. New York City was desig- 
nated in 1710 by the Postmaster-General of 
Great Britain as the chief letter office of 
the country. In 1740 a road was blazed 
from Paulus Hook (now Jersey City) to 
Philadelphia, over which the mail was car- 
ried on horseback; but at no stated inter- 
vais. Speaking of this recalls the story 
(which is an actual fact) of a New Jerse 
congressman, who rode at a later day his 
horse to Washington City and then franked 
him back by easy stages. [Laughter.] lo 
1753 Dr. Benjamin Franklin, then post- 
master at Philadelphia, conjointly with 
Dr. William Hunter, was made Deputy 
Postmaster-General of the Colonies. The 
philosopher so improved the service that 
its receipts furnished to the British Crown 
a revenue triple that of Ireland. The fact 
that Franklin had not only made the de- 
partment self-sustaining, but cnused it to 
yield a revenue was so startling that, in 
December, 1772, it occurred to the Right 
Honorable ag Frederick Thype, then 
His Britannic ays Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, that it would be well to investigate 
the postal service on this side of the water, 
and accordingly he selected Mr. Hugh Fin- 
ley (afterward the successor of Franklin as 
Postmaster-General) as ‘‘ Surveyor of Post- 
roads of the Continent of North America” 
and dispatched him on a tour of inspection. 
Mr. Finley kept a ‘‘ journal” of his travels 
and observations, the manuscript of which 
is now among the archives of the Post-office 
Department at Washington City and con- 
tains some curious and interesting items 
concerning the very primitive postal 
system in operation in those days. Mr. 
Finley’s survey included ‘‘the post- 
offices between Falmonth and Casco Bay, 
and Savannah, in Georgia,” and was 
begun September 13th, 1773, and ended 
June 25th, 1774. He found trouble at 
the very starting-point. Mr. Child, the 
postmaster at Falmouth, bemoaned “that 
every person who looks for a letter or news- 
paper freely enters his house, be it post-day 
or not. He iscontinually disturbed in his 
family, and, therefore, begs that some other 
person be appointed in his stead, unless a 
separate office is allowed him.” How many 
of the worthy Colonlal Postmaster’s suc- 
cessors at the cross-roads post-offices and 
how many of you, my fellow-postmasters, 
have had cause to regret their acceptance 
of the place to accommodate the neighbors? 
[Laughter and cheers. ] 

At Newbury Postmaster Emerson re- 
ported ‘‘ that the want of post-horns is a 
loss to the office, for, by warning given by 
the born, many letters would go by post 
which are now sent by other opportunity.” 

At Boston the mails ‘‘ were received from 
the westward io the Summer at about (6) 
six in the eveniog of Saturday,” and Mr. 
Finley found that ‘‘complaints were made 
of the stupidity of the man who attends the 
office.” 

On his way from New London to New 
Haven, the surveyor reports that ‘‘ many 
people asked me if I had not met the post 
driving oxen.” 

Arriving at New York, the postmaster, Mr. 
John Antill, was found “to be conducting 
the office, with the assistance of one clerk, 
in a creditable manner.” There was one 
mail dispatched and received daily; aud 
even at that period there seems to have 
been an effort at a letter-carrier system, for 
the report avers that ‘‘soon after the arrival 
of the mail the letters are quickly delivered 
by a runner.” 

It is needless to follow Mr. Finley fur- 
ther in his tour of inspection. Nothing 
could be found amiss with Franklin’s ad- 
ministration, save that he was not in accord 
with King George’s policy, and so, for po- 
litical reasons only, he was removed. The 
spoils system is nota modern invention, 
and with this assurance | diemiss the colo- 
nial postal service. 

Directly after the inauguration of Gener- 
al Washington, in Apri), 1789, the organ- 
ization of the Post-office Department fol- 
lowed, and Samuel Osgood, of Mas- 
sachusetts, was appointed Postmaster- 
General. The Act of Congress creating the 
Department recites that the Postmaster- 
General ‘‘ shall not keep any office separate 
from the one iv which the mails arriving in 
New York are opened and distributed, that 
he may by his presence prevent irregulari- 
ties and rectify mistakes which may occur.” 
This was certainly a wise provision, but the 
time of the present head of the Department 
would be fully occupied to-day in correct- 
ing errors in the New York Post-office and 
rectifying mistakes. 103,354 having occurred 
last year. Not a large number, however. 
when it is known that over 300,000.000 
pieces of mail matter were handled. Gen, 





eral Osgood had but one clerk and there 
were but 75 post-offices and 1,875 miles of 
post-routes in the United States, the cost of 
mail transportation being $22,081; the total 
revenue, $37,935; the total expenditures, 
$32,140; leaving a surplus of $5,795. At 
the close of the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1881, 44,512 post-offices were in operation; 
the number of post-routes, 11,592, aggre- 
gating in length 344,006 miles and in 
annual cost $19,828,890. The total receipts 
for the same period were $36,785,397.92; 
the total expenditures were $39,251,736.46; 
leaving a deficiency of $2,466,338.49. It 
is gratifying, in this connection, to state, on 
the authority of the Postmaster-General, 
that the Department this year, for the first 
time since the War of the Rebellion, will 
be self-supporting. [Applause.] 

I would like to follow the history of the 
Postal service since the foundation of the 
Government; to note its marvelous growth 
and its constant improvement; to review 
in detail the contest of fifty years ago be- 
tween that great man, Amos Kendall, and 
the star-route ring of that day—how, under 
his efficient administration, ‘‘the Depart- 
ment was in two years redeemed from debt, 
made self-sustaining, the mail service great- 
ly improved, and a surplus of $700,000 
accumulated ”; to speak of Judge Holt’s 
sturdy attempt to stem the tide of extrava. 
gance and corruption during the closing 
days of Buchanan’s administration, when 
the deficit reached the enormous sum of 
$10,652,542.59; of the establishment of the 
Money Order and Registry Systems and 
the important reforms imaugurated by 
Montgomery Blair, the most efficient 
Postmaster- General of the century 
[repeated cries of No! Nol]; of the 
efforts and success of Jobn A. J. Creswell 
in abolishing the franking privilege; of the 
establishment of fast mail-trains, under the 
supervision of the lamented Bangs; of 
your excellent fellow-citizen, Postmaster- 
General Jewell’s war on and victory over 
the straw-bidders and straw-bids [ap- 
plause]; of Horace Maynard’s revocn- 
tion of the order, made in defiance of 
law, allowing partly written correspond- 
ence to pass through the mails as printed 
matter, and which cost the Department at 
least a million of dollars annually; to con- 
sider the questions of the reduction of post- 
age; the enlarging and cheapening of the 
money-order system; the extension of the 
free delivery service; special and faster 
trains and more of them for the railway 
post offices; and the establishment of postal 
savings banks; but 1 must forbear, for the 
time allotted me and which I must not ex- 
ceed does not admit even of a résumé of 
postal history from colonial days until the 
present. But the figures I have already 
presented show that in Jess than a century 
this Department has increased almost 
miraculously. Then there were 75 post- 
offices; now there are more than 44,000. 
Then there were less than 2,000 miles of 

ost-routes; now there are nearly 350,000. 
hen the expenditure of the Post office 
Department was $37,000; now it exceeds 
$39,000,000. The post-office at Bridgeport 
has a Jarger income than the whole depart- 
ment had then. The expenditure of the 
Department last year was greater than the 
total expense of the United States Govern- 
ment at the time of the administration of 
General Jackson, 

Governor Jewell, in one of his ‘‘ Annual 
Reports,” suid: ‘‘The Post-office Depart- 
ment isa business institution and should 
be managed as such.” [Applause.] Had 
the policy of this wise statesman and 
sagacious business man been heeded, the 





the march of the Republic toward a higher 
and a nobler destiny, more than realizing 
the Arabian story of cities springing up by 
enchantment. With its advance the wilder- 
ness has become the granary of the world 
and the home ofan empireof freemen. At 
its glance, our inland seas and majestic 
rivers float a mighty commerce. t its 
command, the Indian Runner, the Poat- 
boy, the Pony Express, the Overland Mail 
Coach supersede each other in quick suc- 
cession, followed by the thunder of the 
locomotive, as it speeds, with its train of 
post-offices on wheels, over the iron high- 
way which spans a continent, until now 
less than six days separate the Atlantic 
Coast from the Golden Gate, a less time 
than was required a century ago to send a 
letter from New York to Boston. Its im- 
mediate attendants are the mechanics’ shop, 
the factory, the press. the school-house, and 
the church; its music is the clang and 
rattle of the printing-press, the hum of the 
spindle, the whistle of the locomotive, pro- 
claiming ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” [Loud applause. } 
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ORATION BY SAMUEL C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D. 
PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentle- 
men :—1lt is with some surprise and more hes- 
itation that I come before you this afternoon, 
interjected, so to speak, into this elaborate 
discussion and magnificent oratory to say a 
few words on the subject of education. 
Nothing but the seeming disceurtesy of 
declining for a third time the invitation of 
our host would have induced meto come 
from the pressure and the innumerable de- 
tails of a college commencement, that bave 
left me no moment of leisure, to address 
you here to-day. 

Ishall not attempt in a quarter of an 
hour to discuss a theme that should occupy 
hours and days; but drop a few words tbat 
shall be, as it were, a sort of minute gun 
or salute to our national flag to-day. C) 
bave been spoken to within the last few 
weeks by eminent men on the duty of the 
scholar in politics, as though in this coun- 
try it wassome new thivg. The truth is, 
the scholar has been in politics in 
this nation from long before its organ- 
ization. The inception and expression 
of the fundamental principles on which 
all our institutions rest, their organization 
and formulation, their advocacy have been 
made by educated men. Our institutions 
rest to-day upon an intelligent vation, and 
only as they shall be supported by the in- 
telligence and virtue of the oation is their 
perpetuity secure. The men that came to 
these shores were scholarly men. The 
magistrates and ministers of New Eugland 
were among the choicest scholars of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Robinson, who parted 
from our forefathers in Holland. was a 
Cambridge graduate; William Brewster, 
who became the spiritual leader at Ply- 
mouth, was a graduate of Emanuel College; 
Bradford, so long its governor, though not 
a university student, was a student his life 
long, proficient in Latin and Greek and 
even in Hebrew, and those were the men 
who, on board the ‘‘ Mayflower,” gave, ac- 
cording to Buncroft, the best definition in 
fhe fewest words of true Republicanism that 
tver bas been placed on record—equal laws 
eor the general good. 

Later, when the Massachusetts Bay men 
came, they brought with them a brilliant 
cluster of best British scholarship. There 
landed one day at Boston three men, com- 





Department would bave been long since 
self-sustaining, the service improved, and the 
country spared the shameful disclosures of 
wanton waste and reckless mismanagement, 
to call it by no harsher name, now being 
brought to light before the Criminal Court 
at Washington. Yet it is just to say that the 
postal service has improved year by year 
and that to-day it is far more perfect than 
ever before. It is for the people of the 
United States to say whether this efficiency 
shall not only be maintained, but its stand- 
ard shall be still further elevated and be- 
come the highest in the world. To secure 
this, in my judgment, two things are neces- 


sary: 

1st. That the business of the Department 
be conducted on business principles. 

2d. That appointments to the service be 
independent of personal and partisan in- 
fluence, determined solely by proper quali- 
fications, ascertained by impartial tests, 
open to all applicants upon equal terms, 
promotions for merit and changes made 
only for reasons affecting official conduct. 
[A pplause.] 

In my report, as Postmaster-General, to 
the President of the United States, I said, 
and I here repeat and reaffirm it, ‘‘ that the 
practical application of these principles 
would promote public morality, increase the 
economy and efficiency of the service, and 
assuage the fury of partv spirit, against 
which Washington warned the country as 
its chief peril.” [Loud appleuse. } 

Ladies and gentlemen: My task is nearly 
completed. I have endeavored to show 
that the pr of the postal service is 
parallel with the development of the coun- 
try and that from a few sparse settlements 
on the Atlantic it has followed the sun in 





each step in its mighty movement marking 


his triumphal course across the continent, 


memorated in the conceit of the time by the 
saying of the people, that all their wants 
and their necessities were metin those three 
men; for they had Cotton, for their clothing; 
Hooker, for their fishing; and Stone, for 
their building. Those three mev were 
graduates of Emanuel College. Cotton 
celebrated as the head lecturer, a man, who 
was not only a Latin writer, but a Greek 
critic and able to discuss in Hebrew. 

Of the first twenty-seven ministers whoare 
recorded by Clapp as having been landed 
later“ in Boston, fourteen were: certainly 
graduates of Cambridge, four were Oxford 
students, and some of them bad been fellows 
of those colleges. The first magistraie, 
John Winthrop, of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, was a graduate of Trinity College. 
Saltonstall left Emanuel College to join with 
bis father these young colonies. Wilson, 
Warham, Maverick, Phillips, Eliot, Cotton, 
Weld, Hooker, Stone, Bulkley, the two 
Rogerses, Shepard, Mather. Davenport, 
Whitney, Cobbett, Hobart, Brown, Flint, 
Tomson, Newman, Prudden, Norris, Huet, 
Street, and not only these, but a long list of 
their successors, were among the brightest 
ornaments of Emanuel College and Cam- 
bridge. 

When our independence was declared, 
who but Thomas Jefferson, of William and 
Mary, ® man of varied acquisitions and 
accomplishments, drafted that Declaration? 
Tt had been the dying injunction of Jeffer- 
son's father that heshould without fail have 
a college education, and when, in after days, 
Jefferson was reminded of that dying in- 
junction of his father, nnd was asked 
which he would rather have had as his 
legacy, the estate which his father left or 
the edncation he gave him, he said, without 
a moment’s hesitation: ‘‘ That education.” 

So, when our Constitution was formu 
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lated, that body of men that assembled to 
deliberate upon it have all been called by 
Alexander iL. Stephens the ablest body of 
a legislators, and statesmen that ever 

ad been assembled on this continent, 
They were men of thorough training, and 
when the Constitution was thrown forth to 
the country, for its reception, who but Madi- 
son, a graduate of Princeton, a man who 
bad, io the intensity of his studies, subse- 
quently at times allowed himself but three 
or four hours of sleep at night, and im- 
paired his health permanently by the energy 
of his scholastic devotion; who but Madi- 
son, and the brilliant Hamilton, and Jay, a 
Columbia graduate, were the three men 


that advocated that Constitution to the 
country in that work, The Federalist, which 
Guizot tells us in the application of the 


elementary principles of government was 
the greatest work then known? 

It was such men as these that originated, 
that embodied, that formulated and carried 
through to its triumphant adoption that 
Government under which we rejoice here 
to-day. 


When | speak of educated men, I do not 
mean merely the men that were trained in 
books. There ureinfluences that are greater 


and higher than schooimasters; there sre 
teachings that are grander sometimes than 
those of books. Men may be rocked iv the 
cradle of a revolution; they may be trained 
up by contact with great and stirring 
events; they may have been rounded up by 
contact with other great men and states- 
men, as was our Washington rounded up, 
who presided over that Convention which 
adopted our Constitution. 

And to-day the Government that was the 
fruit of the skill and training of such 
master minds rests back upon the intelli- 
gence of the American Nation. The gov- 
ernment of the few muy be carried on by 
the intelligence of the few. When the 
government ia to be the government of the 
many, that government must be maintained 
by the education of the many; and to day 
it is our duty, as an act of self-protection, 
to see to it that the education of the coun- 
try becomes universal. Why should a man 
carry a ballot to the polls that cannot read 
the ballot be deposits? Why should a 
man participate in the government of the 
country, in the clection of its officers, who 
is unnble to read for himself the history of 
the men and the principles that they are to 
support? [Applause. ] 

While, therefore, we fall back upon such 
universal intelligence asa beacon, I will de- 
tain you this afiernoon with only a few ad- 
ditional suggestions in regard \o some of our 
possible dangersin this work of education. It 
seems to me that we may be in danger of an 
error in regard to physical education. We 
have heardof late many a dissertation upon 
the slwughter of the innocents [laughter], 
the crowding and straining of the young 
constitution in its immaturity until it cracks 
and breaks under the strain. There was a 
time when the intensity of study was con- 
fined to school-hours, and beyoud the school- 
hours the intensity of the sports was equal 
to that of the study. Now, may we not be 
in danger, through the pressure that is 
brought to bear upon our youth, of under 
mining the . constitution itself, without 
which all education becomes fruitless of 
resulis? 

Herbert Spencer has called attention to 
the dwarfing of the stature, the cramping 
physica!ly of the brain itself under this ac- 
cumulated pressure of modern times. I 
have beard many a parent spexk fearfully 
and bitterly of the havoc that had been 
wrought in the health of his son or his 
daughter by overexertion in the schools, 
complaining that teachers, in the emula- 
tion of the times, were playing with their 
children as with so many pawns, reckless of 
the sacrifice, if so they might win the game. 

It seems to me that a duty that this gen- 
eration owes (it may be to itself) is to see to 
it that, in the midst of all the pressure that 
is put upon our youth in the public schools 
and the stimulus that is brought to bear 
upon them, we do not so Overstrain that 
the bow itself shall snap and break. 

Another danger in our modern education, 
to which I will merely call attention, is an 
intellectual danger; the danger of narrow- 
ness and cramming; the danger of over- 
loading with facts that bury beneath them 
the known ledge of principles; of overwhelm- 
ing with details of knowledge and a loss of 
their relations; of mere acquisition, without 
the training of the school and cultivation of 
the reasoning powers that should go with 
them; an education that shall be sharp, it 
may be, but thio. I have sometimes raised 
the question whether, with all the refine- 
ments and improvements of modern times, 
we are really furnishing the present genera- 
tion with a nobler and more manly and 
masculine training than 7 years ago; 
whether there go forth now men better 
fitted to grapple with ponderous power and 
acutleness and skill the great problems of 
human destiny and human life than 70 
vears ago. And it is ours to see to it that, 
in the midst of the refinements, the skill 
also is retained. 

There is one more danger that I would 
allude to,if it had not been discussed 
already—tbe danger of ignoring the moral 
element of our training. I do wot believe 
in an education that is merely intellectual 
unless it be made to rest upon a moral 
basis. It has seemed to me that, in those 





words that have been uttered by the distin- 
guished gentleman in regard to the necessi- 
ties of the South, he bas overlooked the 
fact that a merely intellectual education of 
the ransomed slave is by no means all that 
we want. What do we want of merely ac- 
complished villains, so to speak? Whatdo 
we want of men merely like Arnold and 
like Burr? We wish for men whose train- 
ing shall be under the control of moral prin- 
ciple and without which that free educa- 
tion may become the greatest bane and 
curse of society. 

When we look at the influences that have 
come among us, I marvel at times that we 
have surmounted them. When I think of 
the quarter of a million, the half a million, 
the three-quarters of a million foreigners 
that bave been poured into this country in 
a single year, I am amazed at the vital 
power of the original Puritanic element, 
that bas been able to dissolve and assimilate 
all this foreign material. Had there been 
but 250,000 live Yankees in asingle yeur 
thrown into the empire of the Czar or the 
Sultan, the empire would have cracked from 
center to circumference. [Laughter and 
appleuse.] But here there come, year after 
year, a quarter of a million anda half a 
million, and the old Puritanic power dis- 
solves them, and they quietly lapse into all 
the callings of life, and the country goes on 
and pursues its work undisturbed. 

Is this early moral power fading out? 
That question has been answered ably and 
eloquently already by the. gentleman who 
has preceded me. But we are warned to- 
day by words that came down froin Wash- 
ington himself in regard to thés fandament- 
al theme. That Farewell Address of his, 
to whieh our attention has been directed by 
one of the speakers, called upon his coun- 
trymen to remember that their institutions 
must be founded upon the morality of the 
nation. He solemnly warned them against 
the thought, for an instant, that morality 
could long be maintained in disregard of 
the principles of religion. 

I remember to have read within a few 
days past an oration delivered eighty years 
ago to-day by Webster, then a young man. 
but with an ulterance and a wisdom that 
was wortby of his maturity. When taking 
up the very strain that Washington had ut- 
tered, he said, to preserve the covernment, 
we must also preserve morals. Morality 
rests on religion; if you destroy the founda- 
tion, the superstrncture must fall. When 
the public mind, he says, hecomes vitiated 
and corrupt, laws area nullity and constl- 
tutions are waste paper. 

While, therefore, we boast of our increns- 
ing facilities and impulses of education, 
let us never forget that all education, to he 
effective for the rescue and the perpetuity 
of our Republic, must rest back on the 
basis of eternal morality, and that morality 
must rest back on the basia of the eternal 
religion of God and of Christ. [Applause.] 

After the reading of an unpublished poem 
by Longfellow, which we printed last week, 
Senator Warner Miller, of New York, de- 


livered the following oration. 


CIVIL AND ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 


ORATION BY THE HON. WARNER MILLER, 
U. 8. Senator ror New York. 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

Threatening skies admovish me that I 
must make my remarks brief, and, as I am 
to speak of reform, I may say that no re- 
form can be more desirable to av assem- 
blage of this kind than a reform in lengthy 
speaking. I will illustrate that by making 
my remarks as brief as possible. 

On this day, when we commemorate the 
birth of our nation, what duty more proper 
than to pause and ask ourselves the ques- 
tion: ‘Have we kept the faith delivered 
unto us by the fathers?” At this time, 
which seems to be the crowning epoch of 
our history, at a lime when the surplus popu- 
lations of the world are seeking homes in 
our midst, attracted here by our institutions 
and by our prodigality of wealth; at a time 
when agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce are all thriving; at a time when our 
mountains are delivering up their long- 
treasured stores of gold, silver, and iron; 
ata time when new and great enterprises 
are being undertnken; when the iron road 
is being pushed into the Far West, opening 
up virgin and rich soils for settlement; at a 
time when prosperity seems to be almost 
universal—I repeut it, what more proper 
than to pause and compare our condition as 
a government with the condition at the 
beginning and to ask ourselves whether, in 
the midst of all this seeming prosperity and 
luxury, we may not have fallen away from 
the heroic virtues and the public seeking of 
the public good practiced by our early an- 
cestors. 

If we are compelled to make a rigorous 
comparison of our present system with the 
old, as we found it or as it was given to us 
by the early leaders of this Government. I 
think we must be compelled to admit that 
jn many respects we have fallen from the 
faith: and in no one particular, I imagine, 
will the difference be more striking than it 
is in the methods by which offices are now 
sought and the principle upon which offices 
are now distributed by those who have the 
giving of them, 
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Let us fora moment look at thése two 
points as they are to be found under the 
administration of Washington and the early 
Presidents. Our public men seldom sought 
office then; but office sought them, through 
the voice of the people. President Wasb- 
ington, during his administration, only 
inquired of the men whom he appointed 
to office whether they were fit and 
competent and of good moral character; 
and when they had been appointed, they 
were allowed to bold their offices during 
good behavior, without aby regard : to 
whether they remained his political friends 
or not. At one time President Wasbiog- 
ton was approached with the request that 
he should appoint one of his own personal 
friends, whom he kvew to be unworthy of 
the office, to a position. What was the re- 
ply? He said: ‘‘l am not George Wash- 
ington, I am President of the United 
States. As President, I can do nothing for 
this man.” Those, fellow-citizens, were 
golden words, and they should be written 
in the mind and heart of every man who 
has to do with the giving of political posi- 
tions. [Applause. ] 

This system, if you will read our bis- 
tory aright, was followed by all the 
Presidents, substantially, from Washington 
to Jackson. Such a condition of affairs 
as to remove from the ordinary civil 
offices of the Government the men ty whom 
the offices which were not elective, but 
appolptive, were Leld was almost eutirely 
unknown, With Geveral Jackson there 
came in a far different method and manner. 
General Jackson, whom we all delight to 
honor as a brave soldier and a true man, 
when his history shali be finally and fully 
written, would have stood much better be- 
fore the world if he had never been Presi- 
dent of the United Stutes, for the system 
which came iv under his administration of 
removing men from office simply and solely 
because of political opinion, and appoint- 
ing men to office simply and solely because 
they belonged to a particular party and held 
to a particular faith, bas done more, I hold, 
to corrupt this Government and to corrupt 
all our local and town governments than 
apy other evi] which has come into it. 

Let us look for a moment at some of the 
evils which have come from this system. 
First, we find that the men who are seek- 


ding political offices at the bands of the peo- 


ple through the ballot-box bxave learned 
from the teaching of that man that all the 
subordinate offices of this Government are 
to be used for their own selfish purposes 
and for their own advancement. To-day, 
when we are making canvasses before the 
people for nominations and elections, we 
all know that in every county and in every 
town and in every hamlet there are scores 
and hundreds of citizens who never raise’a 
hand in a political contest und who decline 
to do any work unless they first have the 
promise of the man who desires to be ad- 
vanced tbat, when he shal] have arrived at 
his position, his influence shal] be used for 
their benefit, to obtuin sume good office or 
position. 

Wiil some one versed in ethics tell me 
how much better that is than open bribery 
and corruption, or how much better the 
man is who gives his vote for it because he 
expects to be appointed postmaster of a 
town or to some clerical position under the 
Government, than is that other man, of less 
education and less influence, who sells his 
vote for hard cash? 

I say, then, tbat. this evil has gone into 
the very foundation of our Government, in 
all our local covtests and in. all our local 
elections. 1 know not how it may be here, 
in this part of our great heritage, where vir- 
tue seems to rule and reign and where 
many of the vices which surround our 
larger towns are not found; but ldo know 
that in all our densely populated places this 
system is prevalent, the controlling systeni 
of political action, avd I appeal here 
today to amy man who may have been 
active in local politics and in the towns to 
answer me if I do not state what is the fact, 
and that is that even in ourvillage elections, 
in matters which pertain solely to the good 
order of the village and to the preper ex- 
penditure of its moneys, this same system 
of pxtronage and of getting places does 
come in and to a great extent control and 
rule the elections of our towns. Do we 
not find in all our town meetings and elec- 
tions that the people are substantially di- 
vided upon what they call the ‘* rational 
line,” and that the question whois to be 


chief man of a town and who is to be the 


president or the trustee of a village is very 
frequently settled upori this very question, 
as to what he will do with giving out 
the local petty offices which are to be 
found jin that town? Not only does 
it have this corrupting influence upon 
the mass of the people, but it is evil to 
men in high places who have the civine of 
these offices. Our late lamented President 
said, in one of his speeches upun this sub- 
ject. that the question of seekine patronage 
in the departments or seeking offices for our 
constituents takes up one-third of all the 
time of every representative and senator in 
Congress. I tay be pardoned here for a 
moment if I allude, in passing, to my own 
experience upon that question. As a mem- 
ber of Congress, representing originally a 
rural district in the State of New York, I 
found that no inconsiderable portion of my 
time was taken from me and that more 
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than three-fourths 6f all the worry abd 
trouble that came to me came becatuse of 
the petty post-offices throughout tiny dis- 
trict, many of them tot receiving in all 4 
salary more than fifteen dollars. 
But from all these local districts 
there came up petitions after petitions, 
and every town and hamlet seemed 
to be at war with itself, divided upon 
the question a8 to who should hold the 
petty post office. And then from every 
hamlet within my district there were can- 
didates for clerkships in the departments, 
who insisted that my chief duty as repre- 
sentative of the district was to see to it that 
all my district bad its fair share of the dis- 
tribution of patronage. But when I came 
to fill another position, to represent in part 
five millions of people, before a few months 
it was discovered that 1, in that position, 
had the distribution of offices, and I was 
almost completely overwhelmed with ap- 
plications. I know that most people in 
the country think that the work of a rep- 
resentative at Washington, while he is 
there, is very light; but you ought go 
there and see the mails which pour 
in upon wus three times a day— 
thanks to this wonderful post-office sys- 
tem of ours! I have seen the time in 
the past Winter when I would have given 
a hundred dollars if 8 postal card could 
not have got into Washington in a week. 
[Laughter.] I was compelled to employ 
clerks and stenographers to take care of 
my correspondence, and then from carly 
morning until the business of the day com- 
menced jt was one continual pull at my 
bell. It finally became so Isborious that I 
was compelled to employ an extra servant 
to take care of that part of the work. Ido 
not exaggerate when ! say that for the 
first month of my senatorial career at Wash- 
ington I paid out to the bell-hanger just 
five dollars for repairing my door-bell; and 
then more then half the time the handle 
lay upon the doorstep. [Laughter.] 

These things that I speak of are only in- 
conveniences that can be overcome by hard 
work and by diligence; but it has another 
and worse effect upon the representative, as 
well as upep tbe people. A member of 
Congress who owes his position to a dozen 
local ‘‘ bosses” in his district feels it ab- 
solutely necessary, if he isto maintain his 
position, that he shall be able to furnish to 
them a proper number of offices, with proper 
emoluments. As x sesult, he is at once made 
dependent upon the appointing power. If 
he attempts to use his own independence 
and his own opinions upon affvirs, and 
should vary from those who have the giving 
of offices, then at once his power to keep 
his place is destroyed. You can easily 
imagine what effec! that will have upon the 
ordinary representative. 

But if it has that effect upon the repre- 
sentative, who is seeking for positions 
for his constituents only that he may 
be returned to Congress, it has an 
equally ill effect upon the power which 
holds the distribution of this patronage. It 
is natural in all power to become despotic, 
and when you put a hundred thousand or 
more civil offices into the hands of a great 
administration, to be used for the purpose 
of building itself up and maintaining itself, 
you put into its hands a power which can 
never be exercised ina free government. 
without great dangers to the liberties of the 
people. But few men can be trusted with 
such power and no man should he trusted 
with such power, for the temptation to 
abuse it is too great for ordinary humam 
nature to resist. 

What have been its effects upon the peo- 
ple generally? Has it been for the benefit 
of the country? Has it beer for the benefit 
of the parties which use it? 

This “spoil” system is responsible for 


| what is now known as “the boss system.” 


Without it, that could never have been 
born; without patronage, “the boss sys- 
tem” could never bave maintained itself for 
a single moment in this free country. ATV 
over this country, then, it has created this: 
“‘boss” system, which commences at the 


‘top of our Government and descends all 


the way down, as I have shown yon, te our 
town organizations. In every county, in 
evcry hamlet some man of influence, some 


| man of talent or power, seeing this system 


and either not knowing or not caring for 
its evil influence, gathers about him -the 
means by which he is able to control nom- 
inations in his part of the county, and 
through that he obtains a grasp upon the 
county government, npon the state govern- 
ment, and upon the National Government, 
and through that means he is enabled to 
maintain his position. 

How does it differ, in point of fact, 
from the old feudal system, where 
all the gifts of office and all the 
emoluments coming from power and po- 
sition are in the hards of an asristoc: 
racy of dukes and noblemen, who distrib- 
ute them to their serfs? I can see no dif- 
ferencein the principle; only a difference 
in the name. The founders of our Gov- 
ernment forbade the giving of a title to ony 
man. If it were not for that, you to-day 
could all name the lords and dukes and 
barons of this country who to day hold and 
distribute all the emoluments coming out of 
more than a hundred thousand offices, and 
who distribute throughout this country alt 
the millions which are gathered and ex: 
pended in this Government. 
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What is. the apology for this system? 
Upon what grounds do its friends defend 
it? Fin | are not at all backward in defend- 
ing it; they afte not afraid to appear before 
the people and in the press and defend this 
nefarious system; and they do it by tellin. 
us that it is necessary in a government oO 
parties that all these offices shall be in the 
hands and in the control of the party in 
power, in order that they shall use it for 
their continuation in power and that with- 
out it the party could not exist. But par- 
ties did exist up to 1830, to the time of 
General Jackson, and the dividing lines be- 
tween the parties were more distinct, as we 
. have heard to-day, than they are now. 
They were divided upon great principles, 
and so it iseverywhere, Look at England, 
which has absolutely abolished this system 
and in which the government can be over- 
turned by a new ministry coming in, with- 
out a change in more than fifty civil offices, 
Only afew years ago we saw Mr. Gladstone 
take the stump, and in a few short months, 
by appealing to the British people, he abso- 
lutely overturned the existing government, 
drove it out and himself came in. This 
system of ours prevents our dividing upon 
great principles and makes our politics 
only venal. Furthermore than this, the 
system to-day is destroying our parties, in- 
stead of building them up. Instead of two 
great parties standing up before the people 
and askiug for their suffrages upon great 
questions of public policy and of govern- 
ment, our canvasses are made quietly, or 
upon the sly, or, as they now term it, ‘‘a 
still bunt,” by which the offices are dis- 
tributed in advance and votes are bought 
in that way. Furthermore, it is dividing 
our great parties simply into factions. [ 
need not refer you to the history of our 
party in the State of New York, or in the 
State of Pennsylvania, or in other parts 
of this country to prove this assejtion 
that this system of ‘dividing the spoils” 
is a, say our parties and making them 
nothing but factions. 

What is the remedy for this evil, of 
which I bave thus briefly spoken? First, 
it is to return to the principles of govern- 
ment as administered by Washington and 
his immediate successors; to seek for men 
to fill these civil offices because of their 
fitness and their fitness alone. How can 
this best be done? In the early days of the 
Government, when Washington was Presi- 
dent, and we were less than five millions of 
people and covered only a small part of our 
present territory, it was not a difficult mat- 
ter for the President to be personally ac- 
quainted with most of the officeholders 
whom he should appoint. Now, with fifty 
millions of people, with more than a hun- 
dred thousand civil officeholders to fill our 
vast system in the Post-office, in the Treas- 
ury, in the Interior Department, reaching 
out and embracing all our public lands, our 
navy,and our army, itis beyond the powers 
of any single man to grasp the situation and 
to know the wants of all the various offices; 
much less possible that be should know the 
capabilities of the thousands of men that 
he appoints. Therefore, in returning to 
the principles of our fathers, we must de- 
vise some method, some machinery by 
which wecan secure this result and protect 
the people against the danger of selfish and 
uvpatriotic public men. 

The merit systew, in my judgment, is 
Ube only system which will do this, 

That, briefly, is that the men who are to 
fill these thousands of merely clerical or 
technical positions must be appointed first, 
upon examination as to their qualifications, 
together with a proper examination of their 
moral character, and then be appointed for 
a period of trial. If any one having the good 
of the country at beart can devise a better 
plan than that, he will find meand all lovers 
of this reform ready to accept it. Coupled 
with this must be the assurance to all these 
officeholders that, as in the time of Wash- 
ington, their positions shall be secure and 
that they shall not be removed except for 
good and sufficient cause. [Applaure, | 

But, say some of my friends: ‘‘ That 
secures only pedants and school-boys in 
office; those who have bad advantages of 
training and schooling. Well, if you want 
& carpenter to build you a house, you look 
fora man who has served an apprentice- 
ship at the trade and knows bow to build a 
house. You do not take some poor man in 
your neighborhood, simply because he is 
poor and worthy. He would never handle 
@ saw or a plane; he has poidea of the first 
principles of carpentry. You want a man 
competent for the position. And, ifa man 
isto hold a clerical position under this 
Government, I take it that he should know 
something, at least, of the rudiments of 
learning; but, if this system should secure 
that -only those who had been through our 
schools should be appointed, I want to ask 
the opposer: ‘‘ What is the evil in that?” 
The men whom I see before me here to-day 
are allowing themselves to be taxed every 
day of their lives for the support of the 
common schoo] system. Dr. Storrs told 
you to-day that during the past year more 
than eighty millions was paid out in this 
country for common school education. 
Now, I want to say to any man who is old 
enough to hold a civil appointment under 
the Goveroment and who is not qualified 
by education to.do it. that it is his own fault, 
and not the fault of our ancestors and our 
Government; and he should nof be allowed 
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to plead orance in this matter. What | the patty, to its leaders, and that it is 
we want is this: that all these positions | proper plunder for the party to take it. 


shall be open to all your sons and that it 
shall not be necessary for you to secure the 
influence of the member who may represent 
this district, or of the senators who may 
represent this state, or of the governor who 
may rule this state before your sonscan obtain 
any appointment or any preferméent under 
the Government. We want to say to any 
young map in this country that there is no 
such thingas a Government class; that there 
is no such thing as excluding any one from 
preferment here; and that, if you owed 
yourself by the means which the public have 
put in your power, in the establishment of 
these schools, the lack of influence in high 
places shall not stand in the way of your 
advancement, If, then, thissystem, carried 
out to its full extent, shall exclude ignor- 
amuses and those who have no school edu- 
cation, I do not hesitate to say that, for that 
reason, if for no other, I approve it. 

My subject, as announced, included Ad- 
ministrative Reform, as well as Civil Service 
Reform. Upon that question permit me to 
say only a few words, Our machinery of 
government has grown to be most complex, 
beginning with the town government, ris- 
ing through the county, and from the state 
to the National Government, with all its 
systems of checks and counter-checks, and 
with its system of judiciary, by which the 
laws are administered. We have now a 
system which, in my judgment, in many 
points requires simplification. It requires 
that we shall apply to it the principles 
which my worthy friend, the Postmaster- 
General, alluded to, 8 moment ago, when 
he spoke of a department upon business 
privciples. 

Now, a common idea, I know, is that the 
Government is some mysterious power 
above us; that, on account of the red tape 
which surrounds every governmental action, 
it cannot be comprehended by the ordinary 
class of people and that it is beyond people; 
but let us see to-day what our Government 
is. It is an immense corporation, in which 
every Citizen isa stockholder and a voter, 
and the business which it is carrying on in 
its Post-office Department is not dissimilar 
to that of a great express company, the 
business which it is carrying on through 
its Treasury Department is not dissimilar to 
that of a great financial institution or a 
bank, and the business of the Interior De- 
partment and the other departments are all 
similar and alike. We need to apply to 
our Government to remove from it every- 
thing which it bas brought down from the 
past which tends to put darkness upon it. 
We need in. all things that it shall be so 
administered thut the people shall under- 
stand a]] its operations. 

Here let me say that this should be 
brought home to all our citizens, for it is 
not alone in the Government at Washing- 
ton or in our various state governments 
that we find maladministration, that we 
find that the public revenues are squand- 
ered and the people do not receive through 
the Government the amount of benefit for 
which they expend their money; but also 
in the town Organization. Our fathers used 
to see to it thut all the school-moneys had 
been properly expended. If ali thetrust- 
ees of our various school districts had 
done their duty completely and fully, to- 
day illiteracy would bave been unknown, 
Many of the trustees have neglected their 
duties to schools; they have not given the 
attention to the school system tliat they 
should. And, also, if the movey expended 
upon our highways bad been judiciously 
expended for the last fifty years, nearly all 
the common roads in this country would be 
almost boulevards, upon which we might 
drive with pleasure. But what ig the re- 
sult and how has the town government 
managed? Some man is appointed as over- 
seer of highways. His neighbors are warned 
out, we will say, to work upon the road, 
and, instead of giving a full, conscientious 
day’s work to the road and making it a good 
road, for their own use and for the use 
of the whole public, how often does 
it happen that the day’s work done does 
not really equal a balf-a-day’s work which 
any of you farmers would require of a man 
Jaboring for you, to whom you paid your 
own money. It is, then, in these small mat- 
ters of town government and town admin- 
istration sthat we should begin the reform 
in the governmental administration. 

I have no doubt that a better system may 
prevail here; for, when I look about me and 
see this beautiful park. provided by the 
patriotism and munificence of one citizen, I 
cannot but. know it must stimulate all the 
people around this country to give better 
and more honest service to the public 
works, : 

Our Government must be administered 
in its civil offices upon one of two systems. 
Either we must bold, as the spoil men now 
hold, that all office, and all the emolument, 
all the patronage is to be used by the party 
in power; or we must hold the other the- 
ory, that all public offices are public trusts, 
given to us to be administered for the 
benefit, not of a party, not of a few, 
but for the benefit of the whole 
people. It is for the people to say 
npon which system it shall be administered 
in the future. For 50 years it has been ad- 
ministered upon the first of these theories, 
that all power and all government and all 
the emolument coming from it belongs to 


hetber this system shall be allowed to go 
on, I say, depends entirely upon the mass 
of the voters themselves. All reforms, all 
betterments in the Government, if they do 
not have their start from the bottom, must 
have their support from the massof the 
people, or they can never succeed. [Ap- 
plause. } 

If we go back to the Anti-slavery agita- 
tion, we find that it never made much head- 
way until it came into and was discussed in 
every schoolhouse throughout the length 
and breadth of this land. When the 
apostle of Anti-slavery went out and 
traveled over this country, and went into 
every hamlet and into every church and 
into every school-house, and there discussed 
the evils of the Slavery system, the people 
were aroused, aud finally the pee tri- 
umphed upon the bloody field of battle. 

And so, to-day, if we are to bave our 
Government administered upon business 
principles, if we are to have it restored to 
its pristine vigor and purity, the people 
themselves must take up this reform, and 
then must say to every man whom they 
put in power by their votes: ‘‘ You shall 
not be an office-broker and a distributor 
of spoils. We send you to legislate for 
us and to govern for us for higher pur- 
poses and for better motives.” When you 
say that to the men whom you nominate 
for the Assembly, or for the offices of the 
state, or for Congress, you will have made 
a beginning in this reformation which will 
finally be worked out in the councils of 
the nation. [Applause.] 

In 1880 the American people called to 
their leadership a man who had spoken 
many brave words in bebalf of this cause, 
and he was enthusiastic for iis success, as 
he always was for every reform which had 
in view the betterment of the people 
and the improvement of the Govern- 
ment. It is not necessary for me 
to claim that he was perfect, for 
he was human; neither that he was always 
consistent with this theory for which he 
worked. Forno man called to the Chief 
Magistracy of a government in which for 
fifty years this accursed spoil system has 
had sway and in which it has entrenched 
itself by all the means prompted by selfish- 
ness, until it had absolute control not only 
of the Federal Government, but had 
reached out and. taken possession of both 
municipal and state governments as well, 
can possibly be always consistent in his 
endeavors for reform. Only those who 
knew him intimately know how high 
hopes and ambitions he entertained that he 
might during his administration bring back 
aan to its early simplicity and 

urity. 
¥ But the cause which Gen. Garfield so 
dearly loved did not petish with him. Its 
advocates have taken new inspiration and 
courage from his martyred soul [applause], 
and this contest will never be given over by 
them until absolute victory sball have been 
achieved. [Applause.] Adverse circum- 
stances may roll back the reform for a 
time and its enemies may hold it in check; 
but its final triumph is assured. for the 
American people bave taken it in hand and 
never yet have they failed to accomplish 
any change or reform, even in their laws 
or Constitution, which they telieved to be 
for their own well-being. Having enlisted 
in this cause, they will never turn back or 
desert it. 

I want to here publicly declare upon this 
fourth day of July that, in my judgment, 
this century will not close hefore this re- 
form shall have been fully and completely 
accomplished, and when the new century 
looks in upon us it will find a government 
more firmly established upon the principles 
of its founders than it ever has been during 
the entire period of its existence. [Ap 
plause.] And it will also find a people not 
only proud of their government, proud of 
its institutions, hut also proud, fellow-citi- 
zens, of what shall then be the ablest and 
the purest civil service in the world. [Con- 
tinued applause. ] 


After the singing of ‘‘Old Hundred,’ 
the benediction was pronounced by the 
Rev. F. E. M. Bachelor, of Woodstock. A 
vote of thanks to the speakers and to Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen was then unanimously 
passed and thé exercises were brought to 
a close. 


Tue following were among the letters of 
regret received: 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 
Wasniseron, D. C., June 21st, 1882. 
Henry C. Bowen, Esq: 

My Dear Sir :—I have delayed awhile a reply 
to your kind and complimentary letter, for the 
reason that I was reluctant to answer in the 
negative, and yet, at last,I havetodoso. I 
need pot repeat at length the reasons for that 
conclusion, which I gave you when you were 
here. It would be awkward and disappointing 
to be present at your gathering and say noth- 
ing. e public would expect the contrary, 
and I should be forced by moral compulsion to 
open my mouth, I could not spent inspir: - 
tion to'fill it with words and me with thought , 
It would tiot do for me or for the occasion t: 





speak without premeditation. and absolutely J 
_ have nof the time for that. So you see t I 





mare " 





a 


am drivento the disagreeable result of most 
kindly and respectfully declining your hearty 
and kind invitation. 
Very truly and respectfully yours, 
Cuas. J. FoLerr. 





LETTER FROM HON. WILLIAM M. 
EVARTS. 


New Yorg, June 17th, 1882. 
My Dear 81: 
On my return from the Court of Appeals, I 
have the pleasure to find your very kind letter 


of the J5th inst. 

I regret to say that it will not be in my 
power to be at Woodstock on the 4th of July 
and hear Dr. Storrs’s oration and the speeches 
of the other gentlemen, and participate in the 
celebration, which in its annual recurrence 
has become quite famous and equally useful. 

I have less t in this conclusion as it is 
wholly my own loss that I cannot be present 
and the prosperity of the occasion will not 
suffer from my absence. 

With my thanks for this renewed attention 
on your part, 

Iam, my dear sir, yours, very truly, 

Wma. M, Evarts. 
H, C. Bowen, Esq. 





LETTER FROM SENATOR ALDRICH, 
_ OF RHODE IsLanD. 
U. 8S. SEnwaTe CHAMPER, 
WASHINGTON, June 23d, 1882. 
My Dear Mr. Bowen: 

I have delayed my answer to your very kind 
letter of the 17th, hoping that we might be 
able to form some definite idea of the course 
of business at the end of this week; but my 
hopes have not been realized. I fear that the 

rersure of business will be so great early in 
~~ that it will be imposrible for us to leave 
here. An effort is to be made to adjourn early 
in July, and, as the closing bours of the session 
are crowded with duties and dangers, I should 
not feel justified in leaving. 

I very greatly regret that such is the present 
prospect. I appreciate the compliment you 
have paid me and I relinquish the anticipated 
pleasure with great reluctance. Please accept 
assurances of my highest regard. 

Yours, truly, 
Ne.son W. ALDRICH. 

Herry C. Bowsn, Eso. 





LETTER FROM HON. WALDO HUTCHINS, 
or New Yor«. 
House oF REPResextatives, U. 8., 
Wasninoron, D. C., June 30th, 1882. 
My Dear 81r: 

I have deferred replying to your kind in- 
vitation to be present at the celebration to be 
held at ‘* Roseland Park,’’ on the Fourth of 
July next, until the last moment, hoping I 
might be able to accept. I much regret, how- 
ever, that I shall be compelled to forego the 
pleasure of being present. My engagements 
in Washington are such that I cannot be absent 
during the coming week. It is a great dis- 
appointment to me not to be able to be with 
you on that occasion. To meet old friends, 
visit old landmarks, and see the beauties of 
‘Roseland Park,” the fame whereof has 
reached far and wide, have been potent in- 
ducements to draw me thither. 

You will believe me when I say that I am 
compelled to decline with sincere regret. 

With kind regards, I am sincerely yours, 


WaLpo Hutcurys. 
Mr. Herny C. Bower. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








ONE year ago to-day, sitting in the garden 
of a South Mountain farm-house, in Mary- 
land, a boy on horseback sent through the 
boughs of the orchard trees the cry: 

*« Garfield is shot!” 

What of human pain and -loss, of 
anguish, of human change and strain has 
not been crowded into that year whose 
closing tragedy ended yesterday? 

The journals of the Capital appeared last 
evening with the face of every person, 
man and woman, connected with this 
national tragedy, and every important 
event in the tragedy itself, reprinted on 
their pages. Yetone bad scarcely to see 
these inky reminders of them to recall 
every event of the harrowing drama 
crowded within its limit. 

The dreadful Fourth of July that was 
simply a whole nation’s day of mourning; 
the long Summer of suffering that came 
after, whose every day was but a reitera- 
tion of the anguish of the day before; the 
ever-fanned, but ever-flickering hope; the 
long-drawn-out, never-ending pain; the 
final flight of the dying man to Elberon; 
his release by the sen from mortal agony 
to fruition and immortality; the funeral 
pageant back to Washington; the frightful 
mockery of glory in the rotunda; the 
funeral at Cleveland; the whole land 
draped in black; the eulogies from ten 
thousand pulpits; then the long-drawn- 
out tria), and such a trial of such a 
man the earth never saw before—all 
crowded into the last dreadful year, 
came back so vividly on the morning of 
the execution. One would have to live in 

Washington to realize all that the morn- 
ing was to those who lived here. Here 





the deed was done. Here nearly all of his 
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suffering was endured by the victim. From 
here he went forth to die; from here he 
was bornetothe grave. Here the assassin’s 
trial was held. Along these streets, en- 
vironed by his mounted guard, he rode 
daily for many weeks, Along these streets 
poured his tides of visitors; and here in 
the jail for one year bis life was 
lived; and here, yesterday, it ended. 
In vain he was ignored and declared 
to be a lunatic, of no account. All the 
same to the end he remained the center 
of absorbing interest and a creature of ter- 
rible account, if only for the woe he had 
wrought in the past and was likely to 1m- 
pel inthe future. The night before the 
execution was a perfect night. The moon 
hung low in the heavens, setting its seal of 
silver light on all the embowered and silent 
city. All of its Sabbath hush, whichis a very 
deep one, rested on its domes and umbra- 
geous gardens. Inthe morning it still lin- 
gered, for the execution was felt from 
Georgetown Hights to the jail, from the 
White House to the poorest cabin over- 
hanging the Eastern Branch. 

Besides the carriages rapidly passing my 
window, there was no sign of excitement 
on the street. One hour, two; then the 
same swiftly returning vehicles, whose 
only occupants were men, many of them 
now writing on their knees as the carriages 
rushed on. This one act told that the deed 
was done and that the buman race had 
ceased to be cumbered by one of the most 
unfortunate of its creatures. 

A few hours later a gentleman who had 
witnessed the execution said to me: 
‘There never was such a man hung be- 


fore. There never can be again. All 
that was slinking and timid in his de- 
meanor in the trial hed left him. His 


step was manly. He never looked to be so 
much of a man as when he was walking 
to the gallows to be hung. His arms were 
tled behind him and his pale face gave him 
a martyr-look, and for the first time I felt a 
thrill of pity for him. It all left me the 
moment he spoke on the gallows. Nobody 
could be sorry for a man who, just before 
his last breath, spoke in a tone like that.” 

There is not an orator in the country 
who could read with more dramatic effect 
than be did the words in Matthew begip- 
ning: ‘‘ And fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul; but 
rather fear him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell,” 

The last pulse of pity ceased when be 
lifted up his voice and cried: ‘1 will now 
read my last dying prayer on the gallows.” 

Think of the malice in thant prayer and 
its blasphemous mixture with the utter- 
ances of the Saviour. 

Think of the mental make-up of a man 
who could act for posterity at his own exe- 
cution. His program, made out in his cell 
many days before, was an Heroic Death, 
whose annals would be read by admir- 
ing multitudes in ages tocome. He never 
for an instant dropped the réle of great 
man, heroic death. Just before the pro- 
cession started for the gallows, Dr. Hicks 
came out of his cell and said: ‘‘ He has not 
the slightest fear. We have had a pleas- 
ant religous talk. His last preparation is 
finished. He is ready for the last form- 
ality.” 

This extensive ‘‘preparation” and 
“pleasant religious talk” had not inclu- 
ded one expressed doubt or misgiving con- 
cerning the deed which he was to expiate. 

To the question ‘Have you ever been 
able in all your talks to get himto admit 
that he had anything to repent of?” Mr. 
Hicks said: 

“‘Never. He believes that he did right 
and insists that he has done nothing wrong. 
That is his belief. To him it is religion.” 

This state of beautitude concerning him- 
self did not extend to others. He would 
cry out: 

** Arthur will go to Hell; the Cabinet will 
go to Hell; Judge Bradley will go to Hell; 
the Supreme Court of the District will go 
to Hel]; General Crocker will go to Hell; 
and you,” turning to his guard—“ you will 
go to Hell.” 

His utter lack of the reasoning faculty is 
nowhere more apparent than in the com- 
pared sentences in his last blasphemous 
prayer. In it he declared: ‘*The world 
does not yet appreciate my mission, but 
Thou knowest, aye, Thou knowest thou 
didst inspire Garfield’s removal, and only 





good hast come from it. This is the best 
evidence that the inspiration came from 
Thee.” 

In the same prayer he declared “ Arthur 
to be an ingrate and a coward,” and in 
his last request he enjoined upon Hicks 
** to eliminate from his book every favorable 
word he had therein of Arthur’s adminis- 
tration.” 

Meanwhile, a few moments before his 
death, he sent out his boots to be blacked. 
When they were returned, the procession 
to the gallows not starting the moment he 
ordered it should, he turned to Warden 
Crocker and exclaimed, imperiously : ‘Why 
this unseemly delay? Tell your men to 
start!” And even on the way to the gallows, 
with his headin the air and his face up- 
lifted, he said to Hicks: ‘Tell Crocker 
to make his men move faster.” 

Guiteau made Dr. Hicks, his ‘‘ religious 
adviser” (with whom he became very inti- 
mate), take down in a book every word 
that he uttered to him concerning public 
men, ‘‘the Removal,” and himself, with 
the injunction that it should be printed 
after his death. This journal Guiteau 
called the Record. An affecting picture 
has gone out to the world of Guiteau break- 
ing downin the midst of the “ Baby” 
doggerel he uttered on the scaffold to the 
Almighty and weeping on Dr. Hicks’s 
shoulder. The real picture we have from 
Dr. Hicks himself. He said that after 
Guiteau wrote the doggerel, which he did 
between 10 and 11 o'clock of the morning 
he was hung, he asked Dr. Hicks to read it 
to him in his cell, when he said: 

“That is very affecting. It will affect 
me on the gallows; but when I show emo- 
tion you must write in the Record that it 
was only nervous emotion and no weaken- 
ing whatever of the spirit.” 

On the gallows Dr. Hicks held the man- 
uscript, while Guiteau, in a theatrical tone, 
the opposite of the one in which he read 
the Scriptures, but the exact tone in which 
he intended to read the ‘‘ Baby Talk,” pro- 
ceeded to read it and to weep, just as he 
said he would do. As he read these lines— 

“Isaved my party and the land, 
Glory, hallelujah! 

But they have murdered me for it; 

And that is the reason I am going to the Lordy "— 
he leaned his head on Dr. Hicks’s shoulder, 
weeping in the most pathetic manner. As 
he did so, he whispered: “ Don’t forget to 
get this right in the Record !” 

These were the last words he uttered on 
earth, before he dropped the paper signal 
for the executioner, when he cried ‘‘ Ready! 
Glory!” The tone and spirit of Guitean in 
death were precisely what they were the 
hour he murdered Garfield. From _ be- 
ginning to end, there was a frightful con- 
sistency in the man. What he was in the 
the court-house he was on the scaffold. As 
a human fact, he can never be wholly ex- 
plained. His vanity, his egotism, his vaiv- 
glory, bis abnormal greed for prominence 
and notoriety bave, one or all, been 
equaled in the developments of other men 
and women; but wherein the annals of 
crime is there another prisoner who, in any- 
thing like equal degree, has exercised the 
same psychological influence over all with 
whom he came in contact? Gifted 
men and beautiful women before now have 
proved potent forces at the bar and in 
prison, casting certain glamour over the 
imaginations of even well-balanced persons; 
but a tangible reason could always be given 
for the effect they produced. No known 
reason can be given for Guiteau’s unques- 
tionable power. He was not lovely nor of 
good report. His past life had been:as dis- 
gusting as it bad been pitiable. Asason, 
he had been (though with dire provocation) 
undttiful; asa brother, he was unloving; 
as a husband, he was a disgrace to the 
name; as a Christian, he was a libel; as 
a lawyer, he was “a dead beat.” With al- 
most preternatural perceptions, he was with- 
out reason or continuity of miud. Nor had 
he persona! qualities to atone for mental de- 
linquencies. His presence, save in mo- 
ments of exaltation, was contemptible; his 
features were unbeautiful; his manner 
was snarling; bis temper dreadful—when 
aroused, devilish. He never expressed the 
slightest regret, much less contrition, for 
the dreadful deed he had done. He never 
showed the slightest sorrow for the suffering 
he had inflicted on the dead or the living. 
He was not gentle, nor winning, nor sym- 
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pathetic, nor humble. 


Instead, he was 
vainglorious, conceited, egotistical to a 
degree that was enormous. Yet in it all 
there was a sincerity, an intelligence, 


and an intensity that amounted to 
power and nine times out of ten secured 
him his own way. He had his own 
way in the court-room, in the prison, and 
at last on the gallows. Where was there 
ever a bowed-down, long-suffering prison- 
er in bonds who had so muth that he 
wanted? At his trial for murder of the 
President of the United States, he sat at the 
counse}-table till his unpardonable bebavior 
banished him, at the last, into the prison- 
er’s box. Asa prisoner, he violated every 
tule of degency, every instinct of self-re- 
specting manhood. An unenlightened eye- 
witness in court would, from what he saw 
there, have supposed that Judge Cox him- 
self was on trial, that Colonel Corkhill had 
murdered Garfield, that all the lawyers 
were culprits, and that the only person in 
the room absolved from _ responsibility 
or law was Guiteau. His conduct 
and the indulgence showo brought a 
disgrace upon American jurisprudence 
that the century cannot wipe out. The 
same remarkable indulgence extended 
to his convoy to and from jail and to his 
whole year’s life under its roof. He car- 
ried on in jail a regular traffic in auto- 
graphs and photographs, which brougbt 
him in hundreds of dollars. He held in his 
cell and in the corridors of the jail large 
receptions, receiving and conversing with 
people from all parts of the United States. 
Instead of subsisting on ordinary prison 
fare, special meals were cooked for him, 
and he feasted daily on enormous quanti- 
ties of broiled steak, eggs, coffee, and what- 
ever else he ordered. In jail he rewrote 
and republished his book, which he dared 
to call ‘‘ The Truth and the Removal.” 

In fact, no one year of his whole life was 
so prosperous or so happy as the last year 
of his life, spent in jail, for in no other year 
of his existence had he ever been the object 
of so much attention or the center of so 
much discussion or notoriety. When, at 
last,he consented to receive a ‘‘ spiritual 
adviser,” he laid at once on him his occult 
force of compounded energy, superstition, 
nonsense, and audacity, till ‘‘Dr. Hicks” 
obediently took down every word he 
uttered, not only, but idiotically proclaimed 
his last Baby Talk (containing a verse like 
this: 

“I wonder what I will do when I get to the Lordy. 

I guess I will weep no more when I get to the Lordy. 

Glory, hallelujah !”) 

as ‘‘a most remarkable and pathetic pro- 
duction.” In addition, he proclaimed him 
to be a Christian and a martyr, meet for the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and, in a prayer from 
his own pulpit, last Sunday, denounced the 
Government that would take the life of 
such a martyr, even if he were a murderer 
and the destroyer of the peace of an entire 
nation. 

Guiteau was the natural outcome of a 
diseased heredity not only; but also the 
natural outcome of what such a distorted 
organism may become under the fostering, 
quickening influence of the never-resting, 
ever-changing, ever-stimulating, but not 
always rewarding Republic. 

With his antecedents, Guiteau was the 
spontaneous growth of the social soil and 
political atmosphere of the United States. 
He grew as naturally as any weed grows. 
Weeds equally rank and poisonous grow iu 
Europe, yet, perforce, they vary in quality 
and flavor from the weed of the United 
States. Appalling as the fact ig that we 
have had one Guiteau, the fact more ap- 
palling is that the conditions of our social, 
mental, and political life are ripe for the 
production, in multiform phases, of many 
more. 

The Washington Capital wisely says: 

‘*Our system of education, whereby the 
average ambition is stimulated in excess of 
the aver: capacity, is one cause. Our 
modes of doing business, whereby the aver- 
age cupidity is stimulated far beyond the 
ave chance of success, is another cause. 
Rut the chief cause of all is the feverish 
thirst for notoriety which the illimitable 
facilities of publication have excited and 
which seems to beset al! classes alike, from 
the school-girl winning her first prize to the 
tramp hunting his bed under the lee of a 
haystack.” 

There are days which the retreating and 
advancing seasons send back and forth as 
scouts. They seem to hold no inherent re- 
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lation; but to be pilgrims and strangers to 
the days, before and after, amid which 
they stand. Thus, in very late Winter or 
very early Spring we are often confronted 
by a day that is Summer itself. Human 
beings, arrayed in wintry clothing, sudden- 
ly wilt and languish at the dissolving 
touch of the unexpected comer. So in 
early Summer, every year, our languor is 
suddenly arrested, our drooping powers re- 
assured, our hopeless sense of trying to 
breathe in a furnace wiped out by a breezy 
day, full of the tonic and wine of Autumn. 
In our bapless state yesterday, nothing . 
worthy seemed possible. We had lost the 
power even to realize that a day full of 
help and health could ever come again. 
When lo! it suddenly appears. That 
which was the heavy electric alr is again 
full of the oxygen of energy and inspira- 
tion. 

‘* Be comforted!” itcries. ‘ The earth is 
not yetready to leap into the sun; universal 
combustion is not yet imminent. In due 
season thou wilt take up thy work again 
and amount to something. Iam the berald, 
the harbinger of that day—not three months 
further on.” 

Thus in Midsummer you take breath and 
courage ia the very armsof Autumn. All 
the fire seems to have vanished from the 
face of the earth, all the Janguor out of the 
atmosphere. Cumulus clouds, snowy 
cool, pile and float across the unfathom- 
able azure. Resinous odors steal out 
of the woods and penetrate populous 
places. As you climb the bil], the hermit 
thrush calls to you from the depth of his 
leafy covert and the piercing sweetness of 
his strain remains with you a haunting 
memory of melody forever. The day is 
halcyon. It hints of health, of heaven; it 
makes you remember all that is sweetest 
and best and clearest in your life; it makes 
you believe in the promise and fruition of 
the future. Before you kuow it, you are 
anticipating this joy and that, which may 
dawn and bloom for you yet in the unborn 
days to come. 

On such a day, when his heart was full 
of joy and anticipation, President Garfield 
died. On such a day is the first annivers- 
ary of his death. No words can express its 
quality or define its charm. Could we 
abide forever in such days, we should walk 
in Paradise. All fever and unrest would 
ebb out of our veins; all strife and tumult 
would fade from the earth. The peace 
and fruition of the Milleonium would be- 
gin. Yet to-day Garfield lies dead in the 
Cleveland vuult, and Guiteau lies dead 
under the flagstone of the Washington Jail, 
and to-day, perfect enough to enfold the 
populace of Heaven, amid many of his life- 
time friends, has been dedicated the Gar- 
field Memorial Church, on Vermont Avenue, 
on the same spot where the little frame 
meeting-house stood, where, with his 
mother, his wife, his children, President 
Garfield worshiped so long. Representa- 
tive Willis, of Kentucky, and Representa- 
tive Pettibone, of Tennessee, spoke elo- 
quently of their lost friend. The pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Power, laid the corner-stone, 
while the closing address was made by 
President Hinsdale, of Hiiam College, 
Ohio. The light of the settiog-sun, in 
cloudless skies, came back from the George- 
town hills just as the corner-stone was laid. 
In closing his address, President Hinsdule 
said: 

‘* This church is a memorial to the late 
lamented Garfield. Its corner-stone is laid 
upon the first anniversary of his assassina- 
tion, and this makes it an object of wider 
and tenderer sympathy. To his host of 
personal friends, to his religious brethren, 
nay, to the vastly larger world which was 
so deeply impressed by his great career and 
so deeply stirred by his cruel fate, this 
Christian temple will bea shrine around 
which will cluster the tendrils of the heart. 
While brick and stone and iron shall defy 
decay, these foundation walls to beJaid upon 
them and the spire that they will lift 
toward the sky will speak of the 
widow’s house in the woods of Ohio, of 
Hiram Schoo] and of Williams College, of 
the army, of the halls of legislation and 
the Chief Magistrate’s chair. They will 
speak of the inauguration, of the last letter 
to the white-haired mother, of eighty days 
of uncomplaining anguish, of the death at 
Elberon, and of the majestic funeral march 
which bore the mortal, which had lost the 
immortal, to its resting-place at Lake View, 
Do you ask me to say more? In the words 
of ‘Eness to the Carthagenian Queen, you 
ask me to recall unutterable sorrow.” 


Wasuinerou, D. C., July 8d, 1868, 
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Hymn Aotes. 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 











DR. HOLMES. 


Tue Autocrat of the Breakfast Table has 
been a frank and lively critic of superstitions 
and bigotries, and there were those who conse- 
quently held him a heathen man and a publican; 
but anybody who has formed real acquaintance 
with either the man or his books knows that he 
isas far as possible from contemptuous bos- 
tility or indifference toward sacred things. 
His heart is large enough to match his head, 
and far too sound to exclude religion from the 
wide range of its sympathies, Thus, there was 
no incongruity in the first of modern wits, the 
most graceful and vivacious maker of literary 
trifles, doing what no other recent poet of his 
rank has done—sitting down deliberately to 
write hymns, and succeeding. He has done it 
only a few times, indeed; but his two chief 
products in this line have been adopted by Dr. 
Robinson’s * Songs for the Sanctuary,” ‘‘The 
Presbyterian Hymnal,’’ and “ The Baptist Praise 
Book,’ and one of them also by Drs. Hatfield 
and Hitchcock, not to mention compilations of 
less prominence or looser orthodoxy. This is 
sufficient proof of their genuineness ; indeed, 
few lyrics of Unitarian origim have won wider 
or more certain acceptance. 


“ Lord of all being, throned afar.” 


This bears date 1848 and was headed “A 
Sun-Day Hymn.” It is plainly the work of a 
poet, rather than a mere hymnist ; a little stately 
and elaborate, but moving more easily than the 
famous piece of Hillhouse, of which Dr. Bacon 
thought so much. It is my misfortune never 
to have heard it sung, the true test of a hymn; 
but one has to read it carefully to see how 
much truth and beauty it contains, as witness 
the central stanza : 
“ Our midnight is thy smile withdrawn ; 
Our noontide is thy gracious dawn ; 
Our rainbow arch thy mercy’s sign; 
All, save the clouds of sin, are Thine.” 
The “Hymn of Trust” (1859) is simpler 
and more tender. 


“O Love Divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear.” 
The thought and feeling of this are identical 
with those of Lyte’s great hymns, ‘‘ Abide with 
Me” and “Jesus, I my Cross have Taken,” 
though the expression fs quieter. It has won 
honorable and solid recognition, but not quite 
80 extensively as the “‘ Sun-Day Hymn.” 
The others, being strictly £‘ occasional,” have 
not had the same chance. 


“OLerd of Hosts! Almighty King!” 


This, dating 1861, is an “Army Hymn” and, 
doubtless, the best of its kind in our language. 
War, as a happily abnormal thing with us, is 
not much prepared for in our books, so that 
this has had less home currency than it deserves ; 
but the Rev. Godfrey Thwing has taken it into 
his “Church of England Hymn Book,’ 1880, 
where it is not unlikely to thrive and grow. It 
will be curious if British soldiers in future wars 
(may they be few and brief!) shall be prayed 
for in words written for a conflict with which 
Englishmen had s0 little sympathy. 


The outbreak of our Rebellion called forth 
another earnest strain from Dr. Holmes, on the 
departure, I suppose, of the first Massachusetts 
regiments : 


“ Father of mercies, heavenly Friend.” 


Of course, it could not be used since 1865, but 
the words are too eloquent and too true not to 
be remembered by many : 


“From blasts that chill, from suns that smite, 
From every plague that harms; 
In camp and march, in siege and flight, 
Protect our men-at-arms! 


“Our blood their flowing veins will shed, 
Their wounds our breasts will share ; 
O save us from the woes we dread 
Or grant us strength to bear !” 


A little before this he wrote an ‘“ Interna- 
tional Ode,” to the air ‘‘God save the Queen,” 
which was “sung in unison by twelve hun- 
dred children of the public schools, at the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to Boston, October 
18th, 1860.” It is better than some of the Eng- 
lish national hymns and might be used there 
on occasions. 

He has since written hymns “ After the 
Emancipation Proclamation,” and “‘ For the 
Fair at Chicago,” 1865 ; for the meeting in 1869 
of his famous Harvard Class of 1829; for the 
Laying of the Corner-stone of Harvard Memo- 
rial Hall, October 6th, 1870; for the Dedication 
of the same, June 234, 1874; and forthe Funeral 
ofCharles Sumner, April 29th, 1874. All these are 
included in his “Songs of Mamy Seasons ”’ 
(1875), as also “A Hymn of Peace,” sung at 
the Jubilee, June 15th, 1869. This begins 


“ Angel of Peace, thou hast wandered too long!” 
and has been adopted by Mr. Richards in his 
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LOWELL. névertheless, in many of its qualities ap- 
proaches closely to that of the latter, and since 


I wish that Mr. Lowell had made his mark on 
the hymn-books as Dr. Holmes has done. He 
has written much nobly serious verse. What 
could take the place of “ Sir Launfal” and the 
Harvard Commemoration Ode? Those who 
care more for the spiritual than for the sensu- 
ous element in poetry find its high-water mark 
as easily in his pages as anywhere. Where has 
the tragedy of a-soul’s loss been depicted as 
in “Extreme Unction”? Or who has more 
worthily celebrated “All Saints”? Freethinker 
as this poet may be, he has a firm grasp on the 
eternal verities. Thus he speaks of Creation: 
** Upon the hour when I was born, 
God said ‘ Another man shal! be,’ 
And the great Maker did not scorn 
Out of*iimeelf to fashion me: 
He sunned me with his ripening looks, 
And Heaven's rich instincts in me grew, 
As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up and paint them blue.” 


And of Redemption : 
“Somewhere is comfort, somewhere faith, 
Though thou in outer dark remain: 
One sweet, sad voice ennobles death, 
And still for eighteen centuries saith, 
Softly: ‘Ye meet again |" 
Of the elect: 
“ The unknown good that rest 
In God's still memory folded deep; 
The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it with a name, 
Men of the plain heroic breed, 
That loved Heaven's silence more than fame.” 


Of life and Immortality : 
“'Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way. 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 
No bar of endless night exiles the brave ; 
And to the saner mind 
We rather seem the dead that stayed behind 
Blow trumpets, all your exultations blow ! 
For never shall their aureoled presence lack : 
I see them muster in a gleaming row, 
With ever-youthful brows that nobler show; 
We find in our dull road their shining track; 
In every nobler mood 
We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 
Part of our life's unalterable good, 
Of all our saintlier aspiration ; 
They come transfigured back, 
Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 
Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 
Of morn on their white Shields of Expectation !” 


One is tempted to regret that thie ‘high- 
hearted’ Muse could not have given us some- 
thing to sing in church ; but that was not with- 
in her province. Delicate and subtle, with an 
inevitable self-consciousness in her stoical 
pride and scholarly elaboratién, the fervent 
simplicity which belongs to pure hymns was not 
among her many gifts. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Lowell is represent- 
ed in the collections (and in not many of them) 
by a single piece, which he must haye smiled 
to see so used, had he been aware of its pres- 
ence there—a piece among his earliest and 
crudest (about 1843), never intended as a hymn 
and capable of being called such only by earn- 
est Abolitionists, who were sadly in want of 
metrical matter : 

“ Men, whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave ?” 

The storm lately raised about Mr. Lowell’s 
ears is not likely to affect the honor and affec- 
tion in which he is held by the better sort of 
his fellow-citizens. Even were he unsuccess- 
ful in diplomacy, his true fame, as poet and 
scholar, would remain; and that he has thus 
far neglected any duty or failed in any enter- 
prise is not believed by those who are not con- 
cerned to conciliate the Irish vote. 
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Fine Arts. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 

Tus Summer, as usual, the great attraction 
of the Grosvenor Gallery is the series of paint- 
ings exhibited by Mr. Burne Jones. It is this 
artist and his imitators who give a distinet in- 
dividuality to an exhibition which would otber- 
wise be but a smaller and inferior version of 
that of the Royal Academy. The best of the 
remaining pictures are mostly works by Acade- 
micians and other artiste whose more impor- 
tant productions may be seen each year on the 
walls of Burlington House, the gaps being 
filled with pictures by amateurs and amateur- 
ish artists, whose chances of acceptance at the 
Academy would be slight. 

Mr. Burne Jones exhibits nine paintings, 
which (I fear it must again be said, as usual) 
alone in the exhibition display any bigh imag- 
inative quality. The great poet-painter, 
whose loss we have recently bad to lament, 
Dante Rossetti, had softened the crude and 
prosaic features of the Preraphaelite reform 
with a glowing flood of vivid imagination and 
poetic feeling peculiarly his own. And, al- 





Rossetti’s death he has held an unique porition 
among English artists for poetry of conception 
and refinement of executive skill. 

His largest picture inthis year’s exhibition 
is, however, somewhat disappointing. It is 
called “‘The Tree of Forgiveness,”’ and its 
subject is taken from one of those imperish- 
able Greek stories which Mr. Burne Jones de- 
lights ia illustrating. Phyllis, forsaken by 
her lover, Demophéon, was changed by the 
pitying gods into an almond tree; but when 
Demophéon, too late repeutant, sought the 
tree, she became once more visible to him, and 
embraced him, as a last token of love and for- 
giveness. The design of the picture is admir- 
able and its coloring harmonious, although | 
very subdued and not far removed from mono- 
chrome. Perhaps the least successful part of 
the work is the face of Phyllis, which is 
searcely beautiful and less expressive than 
ove could wish. Her hair, also, is too much 
like floating ribbands. On the other hand, the 
action cf the two figures (she half issuing 
from the cloven trunk of the tree and casting 
ber arms about her lover) is full of passion 
and nobly conceived. 

A much smaller picture, but, as a whole, 
more satisfying, is ‘The Feast of Peleus.” 
Here the painter has indulged in those brilliant 
hues of which he is so great a master, but of 
which he is generally sparing. At a long 
table, spread with fruits, wine, and honey, are 
seated the guests of Peleus, the Olympian 
deities ; but on the right of the picture a terri- 
ble figure is turning away from the banquet- 
ers—her flesh of a ghastly greenish hue, her 
eyes half closed, her head garlanded with 
snakes, draped in dusky purple, and with the 
wings of abat. Thisisa fitting presentment 
of the uvbidden guest, Discord, whose golden 
apple ‘‘for the fsirest,’’ cast amid the assem- 
bly, caused strife and misery to gods and men 
and brought about the fall of ‘Troy. Near her 
kneels the messenger, Hermes, holding the 
fatal fruit, toward which already the three 
goddesses are stretching hands of longing. 
The background is a charmiugly quaint and 
medisval Jooking landscape, with distant sea. 
Lovers of color will note especially the ex- 
quisite blue of the winged hat and sandals of 


Hermes. 
Another highly interesting little pictare, by 


the same artist, represents Perseus snatching 
their eye from the three Graiw, in the dim 
twilight region on the confines of Earth. The 
coloring is very solemn and suggestive of the 
cold, gray light of early morning. A whitish 
gray, as of hoarfrost, overspreads the 
hair of the women, and even of Perseus, 
who hereafter, as the risen sun, is to sl 
the dragon of darkness and release he 
young Earth from her captivity. A sketch 
of Danw watching the building of the tower of 
brass is remarkable for its rich, glowing color, 
and similar praise may be given to the larger 
picture, entitled ‘The Mill,’ which, for the 
rest, by no means ranks among the best of Mr. 
Burne Jones’s productions. One other picture 
by this artist must be mentioned as an essay 
in a branch of art seldom pursued by him— 
portiaitive. It is n portrait of a little girl, 
broadly painted and charming in expression. 
Contrary to the general rule, two of the 
Royal Academicians, Mr. G. F. Watts and Mr. 
Alma Tadema, exhibit their hest work this 
Summer in the Grosvenor Gallery. Mr. Watts 
has several j ortraite io bis finest style. That 
of Sir Benjamin Brodie is particularly success- 
fal and that of Cardinal Manning is noble 
and characteristic, although it suffers some- 
what by comparison with Mr. Millais’s ‘* Car- 
dinal,”’ at the Academy. Mr. Alma Tadema 
sends five pictures, two of which are portraits 
of distinguished Germans—Herr Richter, the 
celebrated conductor, aod Herr Barnay, the not 
less famous actor. The latter is represented 
as Mark Antony fn Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius 
Casar.””’ His impersonation of this char- 
acter will long be remembered, by those 
who had the good fortune to see it, as one 
of the most attractive features of the wonder- 
ful performance of that drama last year, in 
London, by the Meiningen troupe. Mr. Alma 
Tadema bas done full justice to the noble 
and expressive countenance of the actor and 
this picture will certainly be classed among 
his best works. A little picture, entitled ‘“‘An 
Audience,” also by Mr. Alma Tadema, Is nota- 
ble for ite delicacy and finish. 
Mr. Millais has two portraits here, of which 
one is only specially remarkable for the strik- 
ingly realistic painting of the lady’s kid 
gloves. The other, bowever, a group of two 
children—the girl seated on a table and her 
younger brother leaning by her side—is charm- 
ing, both in subject and in treatment. In- 
deed, the interest of Mr. Millais’s portraits 
always varies in direct relation with the sym- 
pathetic qualities of his models, as must in- 
evitably be the case in painting of this kind, 
wherein design and invention are not so mueh 
in the artist’s mind as the vivid realization on 





though we can scarcely claim for Mr. Burne 





“Songs of Christian Praise,” 1880. 
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fine art, exbitited, some time ago, « picture, 
“The Song of Miriam,” which was both pow- 
erfal and full of promise. 1 fear it will have 
to be said that the power bas not been sus- 
tained nor the promise redeemed in his more 
recent works. 

His mythological picture of this year, ‘* Her- 
cules'Releasing Prometheus,” if without strik- 
ing faults, is also without striking merits ; but 
what excuse can be offered for his unfortunate 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone? The face is devoid 
of dignity and repose and the sooty coloring 
justifies the criticism of one of our comic 
papers (I think Punch): “‘ Mr. Gladstone, after 
Sweeping his own Chimneys.”” Another por- 
trait, more calculated to provoke mirth than 
admiration, is that of a young girl holding an 
orange, by Mr. Holman Hunt. It ts called, 
after *‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,”’ ‘‘ Miss Flam~ 
borough,” and, indeed, s portion of the quota- 
tion in the catalogue adapts itself with ludi- 
crous exactness to the picture: “A thing quite 
out of teste ; no variety in life ; no composition 
in the world.” The crudity of the color, the 
strange hardness of the drawing, the flamboy- 
ant extravagance of curvature, as fn girls’ 
hair, make up a whole equally ridiculous and 
unpleasant, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that an artist so earnest and so gifted as 
Mr. Holman Hunt should injure bis 
great reputation by the exhibition oi 
such work. One more portrait, of very differ- 
ent caliber to the last two, calls for special 
mention. Thisis Mr. Herkomer’s * Portrait of 
Lorenz Herkomer,”’ a sturdy old gray-headed 
German artisan, in working costume and pre- 
sumably a kinsman of the painter. The power 
and vigor of the painting {s thorougbly in 
accord with the strong, manly character of the 
sitter. 

Among the landscapes in the present exhibl- 
tion are several which deserve particular no- 
tice. Perhaps the best is Mr. CU. N. Henry’s 
view of Oporto. The quaint old town, with its 
lofty houses piled one above the other on the 
bill-side, and its green waters in the fore- 
ground, studded with boats and shipping, 
forms a very picturesque subject, which Mr. 
Henry bas treated with hie usual quiet skill 
and beauty of subdued color. Two pictures 
by Mr. Cecil Lawson, recently desd, at the ear- 
ly age of thirty years, are remarkable for their 
richness of color and fine effects of rolling 
cloud. 

Mr. Keeley Halswelle sends a view of Shoot- 
er’s Hill, Pangbourne, on the Thames, a long 
line of chalk cliffs, partly covered with 
grass and brushes and reflected in the still 
water. The sky is filled with soft, fleecy 
clouds, and, although less ambitions in sub- 
ject than other works which this artist has 
produced, the picture appenrs to me one of 
his best. 

Mr, Walter Crane’s “‘ Dunstanborough Cas- 
tle’’ is poetical in sentiment and harmonious 
in tone. 

I have left to the last a disagreeable duty, 
but a notice of this exhibition would be in- 
complete without a word of protest against 
the insolent affectations by Mr. Whistler, with 
which the walls are disfigured. That Mr. 
Whistler is not without artistic talent will be, 
I think, denied by no one; but still Jess can if 
be denied that such talent as be possesses is at 
present utterly wasted, and it must be a matter 
of grave regret to all lovers of art that he 
should be able to obtain admission into a 
gallery of bigh reputation for the vulgar daubs 
with which he now insults the public, 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 





NOTES ON VACCINATION. 





Amone the means for the prevention of dis- 
ease, few if any rank as more important than 
the discovery made by Jenner for protection 
against small-pox. The terrible nature of 
this dire contagion, the extent of its scourge, 
and the desolation which followed in the track 
of the pestilence are fully authenticated in 
history, and yet are too often forgotten by 
those who only know of the comparative re- 
striction and brevity of more recent epidem- 
ies, If it were true that vaccination involved 
some risks, one might sit down, with Todbun- 
ter by bis side, and, applying the mathematics 
of probabilities, would be able to show that 
the risks are so much lessin the direction of 
vaccination as to prove its expediency and 
relative safety. No more forcible specimens 
of wild défiiéion can be found than those af- 
forded by the anti-vaccinationist. The evi- 
dences of army statistics; (he experience of 
large cities; the testimonies ef such men 
as Ceely, Marston, and Seaton, who 
have been able to give tabulated ex- 
periences on the most extended scale, all 
are forcibly rejected andthe wildest deduc- 
tions made from a few unsuccessful cases. 
There alwaye bas been and always will be 
material for the pessimist. It is impossible 
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even by « clean lancet, with nothing on it, 
without some irritation being produced in a 
few, which might be the center of an infamma- 
tion or start out askin disease not before appar- 
ent. Amid the looseness of medical degrees 
and the great incompetency of some vaccina- 
tors and the carelessness of others, it is likely 
that bundreds of other cases can be added in 
which there has not been an entirely satisfac- 
tory result from the material used. But, if all 
this is true (and yet it can be shown that there 
issuch a thing as a vaccination which will 
protect and the material of which can be had 
and can be introduced with safety), that one 
fact topples over all the arguments to be de- 
rived from unsatisfactory cases, and only 
proves that methods should be summarily 
adopted to secure the pure lympb and to pre- 
vent the use of all others. We have bad 
recent occasion to restudy the early 
history of Jenner vaccination, its methods and 
their results, as also that of the bovine vac- 
cinalion of more recent date. It cannot be 
denied that vaccinations of the last two decades 
have not in the aggregate protected as well as 
those formerly made and that revaccination 
has been more frequently adopted ; but, as we 
come to study change of methods and to see 
the comparative negligence of the operation, 
we see no reason to attribute the failure toa 
distrust of the true lympb. Jenner himself 
was particular to transfer the lympb from an 
approved vesicle on one arm directly to the 
person to be vaccinated. Where this could 
not be done, lymph was kept according to the 
Husband or Weir method, and it was with re- 
luctance that the crust came to be used at all. 
The vaccinator was careful to introduce the 


lymph at pointe about three-quarters of an 
inch apart at four or five different places, so 
that each vesicle could come to perfection and 
be watched separately. Thus quantity, as well 
as qualiiy of effect was sought. When one 
spot was afterward prepared by abrasion, the 
same eflect was sought in the greater size made 


by the confluent vesicles. It was for this that 
it was insisted upon that the one mark should 
be about an inch in diameter and the depres- 
sion aud indentations distinct. If, for any 
reason, only two or three of the insertions 
took effect, or if, for fear of excessive irrita- 
tion, only one or two were first made, there 
was repetition at intervals of a few days, until 
the system seemed saturated with the effect. 
If this plan were etill pursued, our most accu- 
rate vaccinators will still agree that we should 
hear far less about the lymph losing its effect 
by lapse of time or of the veed of revaccina- 
tion. In nine cases out of ten revaccination 
meaus that what was only partially done at 
first needs to be repeated a few years after- 


ward. If the anti-vaccinators would only 
claim that there is need of radical reform as to 
methods and as to the certified securement of 
lymph, we would rejoice; but the effort to 
sweep away the whole system is a defiance to 
truth as bold as that of an infidel and as sense- 


less as the hoot of the owl that daylight is a 


failure. A city like Providence shows what 
wise adwinistration can do and has done to 
ward off small pox in the continued use of 
Jenverian lymph, while New York, New Or- 
leavs, and some of our western cities have 
shown that more recent bovine lymph, passed 
from calf to calf, is capable of securing similar 


immunity. The consideration of the relative 
values of the different lympbs and the best 
modes of securing purity and certainty must 
be left for another discussion. 








Science. 


A WRITER fn the North China China News, 
discussing the depredations of the Coccids, or 
bark lice, on the oravuge trees in Florida, re- 
fers to the employment by the Chinese of ants 
as insecticides. 





‘*In many parte of the province of Canton, 
where [says a Chinese writer] cereals cannot 
be profitably cultivated, the land is devoted 
to the cultivation of orange trees, which, be- 
ing subject to devastation from worms, require 
to be protected in a peculiar manner—that is, 
by importing ants from neighboring hills, for 
the destruction of the dreaded parasite. The 
orahgeries themselves supply ants which prey 
upou the enemy of the orange, but not tn 
sufficient numbers, and resort is bad to hill 
yeople, who throughout the Summer and 
Vinter find the nests suspended from branches 
of bamboo and various trees. There are two 
varieties of ants, red and yellow, whose nests 
resemble cotton-bags. The ‘orange ant- 
breeders’ are provided with pig or goat blad- 
ders, which are baited inside with lard. The 
orifices of these they apply tag>e entrance of 
nests, when the aunts enter the bags and be- 
come a marketable commodity at the orauge- 
ries. Orange trees are colonized by deposit- 
ing the ants on thelr upper branches, and, to 
enable them to pass from tree to tree, all the 
trees of an orchard are connected by bamboo 
rods.” 


The writer then asks: “Are these the only 
species of ants that are capable of utilization 
as insecticides?’ He thinks not, though he 
says : Lest, however, the United States Entomo- 
yogical Commission or the Société d’ Acclimatiza, 
tion should undertake to acclimatize these 





Cantonese Formica, he would iaterpose a 
word of caution. There lives in the 
region of which Swatow is the port an 
ant which is a foe, and not a friend of 
agriculture. It is called the ‘‘horse ant,”’ 
from its fancied equine appearance. Horse 
ants are so destructive that a temple bas been 
erected for the worsbip and propitiation of the 
Ant God, the producer and ancestor of ante. 
During the fifth month of every year the ants 
assemble to pay court to their progenitor, 
which is the season when farming people 
present offerings to the Ant God, praying that 
the ravazes of the insect may be minimized. 
The introduction of this species into America 
or Europe would be calamitous. Ants of large 
size, both red and black, abound in the bills of 
Ningpo, and, as their bite (or sting) is rather 
poisonous, the inhabitants would suffergreatly 
from them, but for the manis jabanica, or pan- 
golin, the scaly ant-eater. On the borders of 
Jungking ants’ eggs or, asthe writer states, 
perhaps the larve are so abundant that a 
picul and abalf are sometimes collected by 
hunters. They are considered a yreat dainty, 
resembling flesh in taste. A certain species of 
red ant which makes ite nests on tree-tops are 
also eaten with ginger and salt, used as a con- 
diment. Itis very pungent. White ants are 
also used as food, though these are not gen- 
uine ants, belonging to a distinct order of 
insects. Chinese pharmaceutists are aware 
that ants yield “‘ vinegar’ and the earth of 
ant mounds, which is probably saturated with 
the formic acid, is an article of materia medica, 


....G. M. Dawson reports fully npon the phys- 
{eal features of British Columbia, in continua- 
tion of earlier statements in years previous. His 
generalizations upon the surface geology are 
of importance. Laurentian rocks of eastern 
derivation are found plentifully as far west as 
D’Echafaud River, a tributary of Peace River, 
lat. 56°, long. 120°, and elevated ‘more than 
2,000 feet above the sea. Farther soutb, upon 
the Athabaska River,these Laurentian bowlders 
attain the elevation of 3,300 feet and Mr. Daw- 
son thinks their transportation several hundred 
miles from the east was due to floating ice 
in the glacial period. He bas previously 
given a similar explanation for the distribution 
of similar materials near the United States 
boundary. Columbia, he thinks, was covered 
by a confluent glacier, moving southerly. The 
morainal mass of the Cotean du Missouri he 


does not find to extend north of the elbow inthe 
Saskatchewan River. ‘lerraces 200 feet high, 
just like those upon the rivers in Eastern 
America, are described upon the Kiver Skeena, 
which enters the Pacific close by the Alaska 
boundary. Similar phenomena oceur all 
through Columbia. 


.... The topography of the range bordering 
the Pacific Oceau is quite similar to tbat of 
the Atlantic highlands. In the East there has 
beep a depression in comparatively modern 
times, so as to separate Newfoundland from 
the main land, and the submergence bas been 
greatest northward, the Great Banke corre- 
sponding to the half-drowned lands of New 
Jersey and the states farther south. The 
Coast Range of California is continuousthrough 
Oregon, is cut through by the Columbia River 
and the Sirait of Fuca, and, if depressed a 
few hundred feet in Washington Territory, 
would leave the Olympian mountains insula- 
ted. Vancouver’s Island is the proper contin- 
uation of the Coast Range, which is again in- 
terrupted by the ocean, until repeated in the 
Queen Chariotte’s Islands. Thus we find on 
the west coast along mountain-range greatly 
depressed toward the north and, therefore, 
indicating a submergence for the northern 
part of the contiment since the glacial period 


...»Mr. Vennor, of meteorological fame, has 
been studying the relations of the Labrador or 
Norian system to the Laurentian in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec. Logau believed the formerto 
bave been of sedimentary origin and to overlie 
the latter unconformably. His conclusions 
were based on the disappearance of beds of 
limestone, supposed to be covered up by the 
anorthosite gneisses. Venvor traces some of 
these limestones through the region where they 
were thought to be wanting, and also finds 
that the Norites are unstratified, and, hence, 
of igneous origin. This conclusion agrees with 
that previously announced by Selwyn, and, 
hence, we must drop the Norian or Labrador 
system from the list of stratified rocks. The 

orites of New York and New Hampshire may 
be placed in the same category. 

....W. H. Adams, of Chicago, represents, in 
a paper read before the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers, that there are several thou- 
sand square miles of territory in Coahuila and 
‘Tamaulipas, upon the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande, which are underlaid by beds of Trins- 
sic coal. As surface fuel is scarce or of poor 
quality in the neighborhood and as there isa 
great call for fuel for smelting, for manufac- 
turing, and for railway engines, this intelli- 
gence is of great importance. 

.. .8.H,. Seudder has published in one of 
the “Bulletins” of Harvard University a bibliog- 
raphy of fossil insects. There are fully 900 
titles catalogued, with a brief sketch of the 
substance of each treatise or ire od aonexed. 
Sixty are tities of papers by Scudder himself, 

who is the best American authority in this 
department, 


[a 





Persona 

A FEW years ago the Russian Chancellor, 
Prince Gortchakoff, was on a visit to Berne, 
where his son held the post of Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Russia. The féie of the Czar oc- 
curred at the time. “The ceremony takes 
place to-morrow,”’ remarked the Chancellor to 
bis son; ‘‘ and you know that at its termination 
every one who bas taken part fn it goes to the 
altar to kiss the cross. It is understood tbat I 
go first.” ‘‘ Pardon, my Father. In my quality 
of Minister at Berne, I ought to pass before 
you, for I represent the Emperor bere.”’ 
“But I, in my quality of Grand Chancellor, 
represent him everywhere. However,” added 
the Prince, after reflecting a moment, *' since 
you are anxious to retain your prestige, I give 
place to you, in the circumstances.” On the 
day of the ceremony the Chancellor followed 
bis son; but, as the latter approached the 
cross, his father, tapping him on the shoulder, 
said, in a voice loud enough for every one to 





hear: “ Proceed, my son; go first. I authorize | 


you to do so.”’ 


....John Sharpless came to this country in 
1682, and landed on the 24th of August at the 
mouth of. Ridley Creek, Pennsylvania, two 
months earlier than Wiiliam Penn did. He pro- 
ceeded up the creek to a point about one mile 
and a half northwest from the present site of 
the city of Chester, where he felled a large tree 
and made a house of the boughs. There he 
and his wife lived for six months, while they 
constructed a cabin against the side of a rock. 
There were seven children born to them, and 
after 200 years have elapsed it is estimated that 
there are not less than 25,000 descendants of 
this pioneer. The family are thickly settled in 
and around Philadelphia, in Delaware and 
Chester Counties, and it is proposed to 
celebrate the bi-centennial of the landing of 
the origioal Sharpless in August by a family 
reunion. 


....Monsignor Perrand, the new French 
Academician, is Bishop of the See of Antun, 
from which Talleyrand went to the National 
Assembly. Heis the son of an officer of the 
First Fmpire and was educated at L’Ecole 
Normale, along with About, Weiss, Sarcey, 
Assolant, and Prevost-Paradol. His favorite 
study was history, and he was, after the acces- 
sion of Napoleon III, for eight years professor 
of theological history at the Sorbonne. He owes 
bis bishopric to the late Madame d’Hanssonville 
and the MacMahons, who were delighted with 
his views on Irish history. 


-«--The Privcess Olive Lubin, only child of 
Faustin I, Emperor of Hayti, arrived in New 
York City from Port au Prince upon the 3d 
inst. She contemplates making an extended 
but unostentatious tour in this country. The 
Princess issome thirty-six years of age. pos- 
sessed of large wealth, and, while not absolute- 
ly black, sheis exceedingly dark of complexion. 
She is said to possess jewels and o:mmaments of 
barbaric costliness, but is stated as exceed- 
ingly quiet and simple in her attire and tastes. 


....-General Michael Skobeleff, the eminent 
Russian soldier and statesman, suddenly closed 
ashort but honorable life, at Moscow, on the 
7th inst., in the thirty-seventh year of his age. 
The central vope of the Panslavic faction, the 
representative of ‘‘ Young Russia,’’ possessed 
of intelligence, a reckless heroism, a restless 
activity, and great personal magnetism, his 
untimely death cuts short a career which 
promised to be a singularly brilliant one. Gen- 
eral Skobeleff’s disease was apoplexy. 


....Several famous English mansions are 
using or will soon use the electric light. At 
Alnwick Castle and at Trentbam it bas already 
been adopted, the Duke of Portland will 
iJuminate Welback with it, and the Prince of 
Wales is said to contemplate its early introduc- 
tion at Marlborough House. 


.---King Ludwig, of Bavaria, has presented 
Wagner, the composer, with two superb 
swans, the identical birds which, yoked to an 
elegant boat, have often drawo His Majesty, 
dressed as Lohengrin, across the lake of Ho- 
ben-Schwangau. 


...-On the menu at Queen Victoria’s dinners 
the name of the cook who is responsible for 
each dish is written opposite to it, so that 
praise and blame can be equitably dispensed. 


...-Leonard Crockett, claiming to be a 
Hneal descendant of the famous David 
Crockett, was arrested recently in Missouri for 
passing counterfeit money. 


-...The Rey. Dr. Hicks, Guiteau’s spiritual 
adviser, was one Of the noted ‘‘ 306” at the 
Chicago Convention in 1880. He was the only 
clergyman of the number. 


.»..Ldeutenant Danenhower, of the “Jean- 
nette’’ search, will lecture next season. 


.---President Seelye, of Amberst College, 
will pass his vacation in Europe. 


..--Mr. E. C. Stedman has returned from his 
European trip. 


[July 18, 1889. 
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COMMENCEMENTS. 


Northwestern College.—Naperville, Il., June 
15th. Graduates, 7. 

Kentucky University.—Lexington, Ky., Jane 
14th. Graduates, 9. 

Centenary College of Louisiana. — Jackson, 
La., June 7th. Graduates in arte,2; in ectf- 
ence, 3. 

Southwestern Presbyterian University.—Clarke- 
ville, Tenn., June 15th. Graduates, 2. De- 

es: D.D., the Rev. Eugene Daniel, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., andthe Rev. R. B. Anderson, of 
Morgantown, N. C. 

Kalamazoo Colleye.—Kalmazoo, Mich., June 
2ist. Graduates,4. Degrees: D. D., the Rev. 
J. E. Clough, of Ongole, Mich. 

Lombard University.—Galesburg, 0Jl., June 
2ist. Graduates,8. A theological department 
has been added to the institution. Degrees: 
“D. D., the Rev. C. W. Tomlinson, of Pawtuck- 
et, R. 1. 

Chaddock College.—Quincy, Ill, June 2ist. 
Graduates, 6. Degrees: LL.D., Alfred J. 
r Brocksmith, of Quincy, Ill. 

Simpson Centenary College.—Indianola, Ia., 
June 2ist. Graduates, 8. 

Central Wesleyan College.—Warrenton, Mo., 
June 15th. Graduates, 6. 

Ohio University.—Atheos, O., June 14th, 
Graduates, 5. 





Ix his speech at the State Teachers’ As. 
sociation (beld at Yonkers, N. Y.) Senator 
Warner Miller said : 


“We must amend our nomenclature and 
hereafter teach our children that government, 
instead of being composed of three depart- 
mentse—viz., legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive—is composed of four departmeuts—educa- 
tional, legislative, judicial, and executive. I 
place the educational department first because 
it has first to do with the incipient citizen 
and because it is more important than any 
one of the others; the children under its 
charge constitute more than one-quarter of 
our population ; it uses for its support more 
of the public funds than any of the other de- 
partments, There are io the United States, 
according to the last census, in round num- 
bers, fitteen million children of school age, of 
which number ten millions are enrolled in the 
public schools and attend some portion of the 
time, the average doily attendance being six 
millions. There are two hundred thousand 
public schools, with three hundred thousand 
teachers, aside from the teachers and pupils in 
the private sctiools. The entire cost of this 
departmenct bas not been fully ascertained ; but 
it is estimated not to fall mach if any short 
of one bundred millions annually Have I 
overdrawn the picture. and do I exaggerate in 
claiming the educational departiient to be the 
most important department of the Govern- 
ment?’”’ 


....In the London Board Schools there are 
nearly three hundred thousand children under 
instruction. Spain, the school population 
of which country aggregates 2,606,265, has now 
28,117 elementary schools, wherein are tanght 
1,410,476 pupils. The expenditure in Vir- 
givia on the public schools of that state for 
the year 1881—1882 has amounted to §1,100,- 
238.96. The state has altogether 5,382 schools 
to support. Educational journals are 
quietly promulgating the fact that the sal- 
aries of the public school teachers of New 
Orleans for November and December, 1879, 
and for the same two months of 1881 have not 
yet been paid. The Wiimington, Del., 
public schools contain a trifle over five thou- 
sand scholars, who are graduated at the rate 
of fifteen per year. 














..--Attention has been again drawn to the 
growing prejudice in San Francisco flattering 
and favorable to Harvard College. The num- 
ber of San Francisco students at Harvard bas 
steadily increased within the last decade. It 
was considered desirable to send out a special 
examiner to California this Summer, and 
seven candidates for admission appeared, be- 
sides thirteen for the preliminary examination. 
During the present week the thirteen last 
year’s candidates for preliminary examination 
will be examined. 


..-- The South Kensington Royal School of 
Art Needlework, originally founded for the ex- 
press purpose of reviving the taste and pursuit 
of art needlework in Great Britain and restor- 
ing it to its former high position and esteem 
among the galaxy of decorative arts, has been 
almost from the beginning a thorough suc- 
ceas, It now utilizes three large private work- 
rooms and an elegantly appointed show-room 
as well, while the handiwork of ite students 
commands greater interest and larger prices 
than ever. 


....-The donation of $50,000 just made to 
Hamilton College will be expended in the 
erection of a handsomely appointed Scientific 
Hall. 


..--Professor J. W. Wheeler, of Bowdoin 
College, has lately been elected to the chair of 
Greek at the University of Virginia. 





..--Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, O., 
will be reopened in September next, e 
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P chbies. 


Turre are fifty race-courses in Kentucky 
and quite a number of small colleges. 





--A Western paper heads an account of 
the drowning of four young men “A Fatal 
Pleasure.” 


--One reason why a tame alligator at 
Savannah is let alone is because of a sign read- 
ing: ‘‘ Idiots will please stir bim up.”’ 


--A Dresden watchmaker has made s 
watch out of paper. If the paper ts like some 
we know of, it will not run after ninety days. 


.-Mr. Bergh, having failed in his latest 
menagerie scheme, {fs now organizing a crusade 
against the wicked country journalists who 
cut into live city papers with their scissors. 


--A company of settlers, in naming their 
new town, called it Dictionary, because, as 
they said, ‘‘tha.’s the only place where peace, 
prosperity, and happiness are always found.” 


..--There is a man in Newark, N. J.,80 close 
that when he attends church he occupies the 
pew farthest from the pulpit, to save the interest 
on bis money while the collectors are passing 
the plate for contributions. 


.-It is believed now that Congress will not 
adjourn before the middle of July. By re- 
maining in session two weeks longer it will be- 
come an August body, which is otherwise 
utterly out of the question. 


--A medical journal devotes a whole 
column to explaining what caused cold per- 
spiration. Any one who has gone upa dark 
alley and stepped ona dog would be wasting 
valuable time in reading it. 


-.In 2 certain room there are eleven wo- 
men sitting down. A lady passes the house 
with a new Spring bonnet on. Find the num- 
ber who got up and rushed to the window. 
(That’s where you are fooled. One of’em was 
too lame to get out of herchair.) 


--Our little Caddie, four years old, was 
accused ly her mother of having lost her mem- 
ery, and the child looked bewildered for a mo- 
ment, and then light seemed to dawn upon her, 
for she exclaimed: ‘I dess I know what 
memory is. It’s the ting I fordet wiv.” 


.- The parishioners of a clergyman in Scot- 
Jand, in expressing to him their aversion to 
the use of manuscript sermons, asked: ** What 
gars ye take up your bit papers to the pulpit ?”” 
He replied that it was best, for, really, he could 
not remember a sermon and must have bis 
paper. ‘* Weel, weel, minister,’’ they retal- 
fated, “‘if ye canna remember the sermon, 
then dinna expect tbat we can.”’ 


-- As some lady visitors were going through 
& penitentiary, under the escort of a supertin- 
tendent, they came to a room in which three 
women were sewing. ‘‘ Dear me!” one of the 
visitors whispered. ‘* What vicious looking 
creatures! Pray, what are they here for?’’ 
‘Because they have no othe’ home. This is 
my sitting-room and they are my wife and two 


daughters,” blandly answered the sup@rinten- 
dent. 


--..She was decked in flaunting jewelry, and, 
as she sat occupying double room in the car, 
she looked the perfect picture of self-sufficien- 
‘cy, selfishness, and cheek. A bluff-looking 
gentleman, evidently from the rural districts, 
halted abreast of herseat ; but she did not deign 
‘to move. He gave her a searching glance, 
looked at the rings, and then remarked to the 
mearest gentleman: ‘‘They wear ’em in the 
snout out in Ohier !”’ 


--Oneof Professor Blackie’s stories illus- 
trates very well the extraordinary strictness 
with which “the Sabbath’’ is still observed in 
parts of Scotland. A young man going to 
church one Sunday with an old gentleman in 
Skye ventured to remark, after they had 
walked some miles in silence, that it was “‘a 
beautiful day.’ ‘‘Yes, indeed, young man,” 
answered bis companion ; ‘‘it is a very beauti- 


ful day; butis this a day to be talking about 
days?’ 


-...To church the two. together went, 
Both, doubtless, on devotion’bent. 
The parson preached with fluent ease 
On Pharisees and Sadducees ; 

And, as they homeward slowly waked, 
The lovers on the sermon talked. 
And he—he deeply loved the maid— 
In soft and tender accent said : 
‘Darling, do you think that we 
Are Pharisee and Sadducee ?”” 
She flashed on him her bright black eyes 
In one swift look of vexed surprise, 
And thus he hastened to aver 
He was her constant worshiper. 
“But, darling, I insist,” said he, 
“ That you are very fair-l-see. 
I know you don’t care much for me, 
, And that makes me so sad-you-see.”” 





Literature. 


(The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all vol received. The interests of 
our readers will guide usin the selection of works 
Sor further notice.) 


THE ABBE BOUGAUD’S ALARM. 











Tue Vicar-General of Orleans is the Abbé 
Bougaud, who is evidently a capable and 
vigilant prelate, with his eye on the flock 
aud a serious interest in its welfare. He 
has issued an elaborate and voluminous re- 
port to the faithful in France on The Great 
Peril of the Church of France in the Nincteenth 
Century, with a graphic account of things 
in and around the Gallican Church, and his 
statements backed up at every step with 
corroboration from official diocesan reports. 
The work commends itself to us on the 
general probability tbat so eminent a prelate 
may be supposed to understand the affairs 
of his own charge, and that he would not, 
without the best reason in the world, ven- 
ture on such disclosures as are made in this 
volume. 

The work, though an appeal to the 
Church and people of France, is, in a cer- 
tain sense, a note of alarm to the whole 
Christian world; for the same principles 
that are undermiving the Church of France 
are at work to undermine the Christian 
Church everywhere—in Protestant Ameri- 
ca, as well as Catholic Europe. 

The Abbé in this work attributes the 
cause of this gradun! enfeeblement of the 
Church primarily to the increasing scarcity 
of priests, the diminution of students for 
the ministry, and the little care that is 
taken to train boys for the sacred office. 
In considering the causes that have led to 
this ‘‘ diminution of the priestly vocation” 
and the perils both to the Church and so- 
ciety that ensue he writes ir a tone which 
would not fail to enlist the sympathy and, 
in a measure, to command the assent of his 
Protestant readers. 

The indefatigable Abbé put himself into 
correspondence with all the bishops of 
France, who have sent him full. reports of 
affairs in their dioceses, and thus enabled 
him to draw his material from a buge col- 
lection of authentio and official documents. 

From these he learns that the seminaries 
and schools of philosophy, which a few 
years ago were filled and supported, have 
now so few students that, together with the 
thinning out of the ranks of the clergy, by 
disease and death, the condition is such as 
to awaken not only present anxiety, but 
‘‘great fears for the future.” He has upon 
his table more than thirty pastoral letters, 
wecently published, and ‘‘ they are only» 
wail.” Many of them are cries of distress 
at the many vacant parishes, the many 
churches and chapels without incumbents; 
in the rural districts populations ‘of from 
one to two thousand souls without a priest 
to minister to them and no means of ob- 
taining one. 

The Archbishop of Sens writes that the 
number of students in the superior seminary 
is reduce’ from 180t0 15. The Archbishop 
of Rheims wrote that since the war of 1870 
the number of students in the superior 
seminery is reduced from 100 to 55 and in 
the small seminary from 280 to 150. The 
Bishop of Verdun writes that the decrease 
of students there is from 150 to 80. One 
bishop, speaking of the increasing number 
of parishes without priests, says: ‘‘ The 
future alarms us. We do not see how it 
will be possible to fill the vacancies.” 
Protestants have generally believed that 
Rome would always be able to recruit her 
priesthood. This concért of complaints 
from every diocese in France is a surprise, 
and all the more so as, though we have no 
statistics to prove that it is the same in 
other countries, the inference that itis the 
same is coofirmed by the Bishop of Péri- 
gueux, whosays: ‘‘ We may still find some 
countries richer in faith, where there are 
priests enough to supply the wants of the 
faithful; but, while the chief pastors of 


these dioceses a few years ago willingly. 


yielded a part of their abundance to their 
less-favored colleagues, they now retain 
under their jurisdiction all the., priests 
whom they ordain,” and this change in 
their conduct is because .*‘ they fear for 


their own churches the. deficiency eo 


weighs so heavily on others.” 
What. are the causes, then, of this de- 
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ficiency in the priesthood of the Church of 
France? Why do. mot parents dedicate 
their sons, as formerly, to the Church? Is 
it because the priestly vocation is want- 
ing? The Abbé says: ‘It is God who 
makes priests. He makes them from love, 
for the good and the service of souls; and 
he sends them in proportion equi! to the 
needs of the Church. Therefore, if priests 
are wanting, if parishes demand pastors, 
and cannot obtain them, let us proclaim it 
aloud. The fault.is not with God.” The 
Abbé: says that ‘‘God makes priests,” 
How? ‘As he creates everything, in the 
germ form; but every germ, precious or 
worthless, requires certain favorable condi- 
tions for its development, and, if it is neces- 
sary to guard all germs with care, great in 
proportion to théir delicacy, what shall 
we say of sacerdotal germs? As they are 
the most precious, they are also the most 
fragile and require long and patient cul- 
ture.” It is this: opportunity to develop, 
this careful cultivation of what he calls 
the ‘“‘sacerdotal germ” in children which 
is wanting. ‘The divine germs are every- 
where; but they are destroyed by the fault 
of parents and guardians, whom God has 
commissioned to cultivate, protect, and de- 
fend them.” 

The first cause assigned for the crushing 
of the priestly instinct in a boy is religious 
indifference. ‘‘How can priests spring up 
from those firesides where. the father lives 
without God, without Christ, without an 
altar, without prayers?” 

The second: cause is found in the 
‘strange and sad position of the clergy,” 
which is not calculated to encourage 
parents in devoting their sons to the 
Church. The Abbé thinks, if they had 
more faith, they would consider the “ sub- 
lime honor” of the priesthood sufficient 
compensation for every sacrifice; but very 
few are Christian enough to rise to such «n 
elevation of feeling. They see only the 
poverty, the solitude, the neglect, and, 
rather than cherish any inclination for the 
priesthood, they would stifle it in the very 
beginning. 

According to these statistics, the average 
income of the priests is only about 900 
francs (less than $200), and they live in a 
state of poverty bordering upon misery. A 
few priests in the larger parishes do some- 
times receive 1,200 franes ($240), but even 
this is only a pittance. Besides the poverty, 
he lives in solitude, especially in the rural 
districts, and, more than all this, the priest- 
hood endure, in various ways, a great deal 
of persecution. The Abbé, with deep feel- 
ing, says: ‘‘The Indian and Egyptian on 
the borders of the Nile or the Ganges did 
not insult their priests. Greece, so satirical 
and bold, did not despise its priests. Rome 
has never failed of the respect due her pon- 
tiffs, and Protestants do not drag their min- 
isters inthe dust and wait for a time of 
trouble to shoot them. No; it is only the 
Catholic clergy who are condemned to this 
treatment.” And, considering their condition 
of poverty and the ingratitude and perse- 
cution that follow them, he says: ‘‘ It is not 
to be expected that parents will Jay upon 
the brows of their sons this triple crown of 
thorns.” 

One great cause of anxiety and peril to 
the Church from the fncreasing scarcity of 
priests is the loss of the pastoral ministry, 
which the Abbé calle the ‘‘first of the 
ministries of the Church”; and he draws a 
picture of a faithful pastor which is both 
true and beautiful, but we fear exceedingly 
rare. Especially is a pastor necessary in the 
country, where man is soggnorant, so bent 
to the earth that he can hardly distinguish bis 
soul from his body. ‘‘ Take away the priest, 
and whet will you substitute in his place? 
You may replace religion by the school; 
but you are blind if you.think that to teach 
aman to read and write and cipher is 
enough to make him virtuous.” The Abbé 
insists with great force that, though these 
are very important, they will not make a 
man obedient, honest, and chaste. *‘ The 
peasant without religion is a brute.” Take 
away the priest, and souls will become ma- 
terialized, bearts corrupt, and the strung 
rural populations, which have been hitherto 
a bulwark in distress, will become the terror 
of society. The Abbé reports: ‘There 
are 3,000 communities at this moment in 


France;that bave neither church nor chapel. 


nor avy regalar worsbip, and which cannot 
have any:”' He states, from official reports, 
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that in 1877 there were 2,568 parishes with. 
out priests—that is, 1,500,000 Christians 
needing a pastor and not able to obtain one; 
and he continues: ‘The Church has not 
abandoned them. She makes heroic efforts 
to extend her maternal care over them; but 
at the cost of such sacrifices that it is break- 
ing her heart.” Priests are so scarce that 
the few they have are worked beyond their 
strength and are prematurely old, broken 
down by toil and poverty. The death-rate 
among them increases rapidly. Bishops 
weep over their vacant parishes and the im- 
possibility. of providing for them, The 
natural result of a vacant priesthood ia va- 
cant churches, In many parishes the men 
never go to church and but few women; 
though the desecration of Sunday is not re- 
garded by the clergy, as has been supposed, 
with indifference, but, on the contrary, 
with grief and anxiety. 

In speaking of this neglect of public 
worship, which is not peculiar to the 
French people or the Roman Church, the 
Abbé makes suggestions practical and ad- 
mirable, which show bow awake he is to 
the exigencies of the time and which 
might generally be adopted with ad- 
vantage. The beauty and importance of 
the solemn offices of worship are not to te 
underestimated; but they are insufficient 
‘‘to reconquer indifferent and alienated 
France.” Men have formed themselves 
into associations and clube all through 
France, and the Abbé maintains that each 
party, each sepnrate group of men should 
have services in harmony with its tastes, 
its occupations, even its prejudices, and the 
little time at their disposnl.” 

The devotion of Romanists generally to 
the mass has beeu held up to Protestants as 
an example; but the Abbé finds a great 
falling off in this practice in these last few 
years. One bishop, on arriving at his 
diocese, ascertained that only 37,000 of the 
400,000 in his charge bad made their East- 
er Communion. A city curate, whose 
parish numbered 17,000, reported that only 
8,000 made their Easter Communion. 

The Abbé has also to deplore the failure 
of the priesthood to furnish learned doctors 
to refute the arguments of the infidel. 
“Do you not see everywhere,” he asks, 
‘science rising up against the Church? 
Are not geology and astronomy sapping as 
much as possible the story of Genesis? Are 
not biology, paleontology, and linguistics 
making desperate efforts to overthrow the 
dogmas of creation and the unity of the 
humap species? Is not Germany constantly 
producing. crude statements against the 
Church?” He points to the French jour- 
nals, which are popular organs of these 
assaults upon Christian truth. He says 
that men in the higher departments of life 
are poisoned every day by these objections, 
to which they find no answer, because they 
see no prints which are really able to meet 
the question, and this because they have 
no ‘‘ doctors in the Church” and no means 
of educating them. 

The Abbé complains that, though the 
laity can render eminent service, and, when 
called—like Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
Montalembert, and others—have done so; yet 
he tells.us that the laity are more apt to 

e ‘‘the poetry of Christianity, the phi- 
losophy of its history, its social utility, its 
scientific worth, its literary beauties than 
to sound its dogmatic depths.” They are 
aptto be vague and superficial, and their 
** brilliant intellectual flashes find no defi- 
nite formule .and remain magnificent 
approximations.” Besides, they are in- 
fluence’! more or less by the current ideas 
of the time, and sometimes make conces- 
sions which the Church cannot ratify... 

The Abbé spenks of religious journalism 
as having fallen exclusively into the hands 
of the laity and criticises sharply the jour- 
palistic method. The influence of the daily 
paper he considera. detrimental both to 
priest..and lait; to the priest especially, 
because, whereas formerly he received his 
direction from his bishop, he now learns 
every morning from his editorial conscience 
what he ought to think of all the events of 
the Church and of Europe and gets an indi- 
cation of what hi@ought todo. The Abbé 
holds this to be a bad case for the priests, 
Ia our view, it is worse for the Church 
which cannot trust her priests with as 
much liberty as this. . 

The Vicar-General of Orleans finds yet 
more to alarm him in the neglect of the re- 
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ligious education of children. “Of what 
use,” he asks, “‘ would it be to have pastors 
in all parishes and preachers in all pulpits 
if the children were badly brought up; if in 
a rationalistic and irreligious education they 
could imbibe prejudices and opinions which 
would alienate them from religion?” This 
is a question which acquires grave import- 
auce in view of the fact that there are in 
France 6,000,000 of laboring people, who 
are little better than heathen, and hundreds 
of thousands of railroad employés, with no 
religion at all and no opportunity for any. 
**Oue-third of France,” the Abbé continues, 
“is living without religion; not because the 
people are hostile to it, but because 
they are ignorant of it. They live bent to 
the earth; there is upon them the weight of 
three or four geverations that have lived 
without God.” 

Isitin France alone that this state of 
things exists? We caonot agree with the 
Abbé in all his positions, yet in many of 
them we are in full accord with him, and @s- 
pecially in the one great remedy of a vital 
and applied Christianity which he pro- 
poses for all these ills. He quotes the 
words of our Lord—*' The harvest truly is 
plenteous; but the laborers sre few. Pray 
ye, therefere, the Lord of the harvest, that 
he would send laborers into bis barvest’’-- 
and adds: ‘This is what you should do 
first: pray to the Father,the Lord of the 
harvest.” ‘First aud above all pray.” 
And he urges with great earnestuess the 
necessity of constant prayer. 

in urging the necessity of a deeper sense 
of religious respoosibility in the family, 
the Abbé tells the following anecdote: ‘‘I 
suw the other day a young lady of a great 
name anda brilliant fortune, She said to 
me: ‘‘I passin my family for a little fool, 
because I have only one son, and I said I 
should be prou dif God would take him 
into his service.” They replied: “ Of what 
are you thinking? You have only this one 
son and it is necessary to preserve the 
name.” And I said: ‘* What more beauti- 
ful destiny than to be extinguished at the 
foot of the altar?” There is much ip this 
anecdote to which we do not respond upd 
which we consider alien to Christianity; 
but we do respond to it as un illustration 
of Christian consecration, and we can see 
that even the dry bones of a narrow, 
priestly, and formalistic religion, like that 
of Rome, might thrill under the electric 
touch of such an ardor of devotion. 

Nor do we sympathize with the Abbé’s 
Iament over the loss of the Pontiff's tempo- 
ral power. That this loss may bave contrib- 
uted to the dissolution of clerical power or 
evev of the Roman Church itself in France 
is ensy to be believed. The Protestant 
conclusion is, however, not the Abbé’s and 
the fnct is not as alarming nor as hopeless 
tous as to him. And, moreover, it is not 
unlikely that much which he deplores as 
decadence is due to the recent waking up 
of Protestant evangelicalism in bis part of 
France. 

No better illustration of the difference 
between the two communions cap be de- 
sired than is found in their opposite ways 
of looking at such a picture as the Abbe's 
gloomy delineation. Granting his asser- 
tions to be well founded, as we do, we can- 
not be satisfied with the discouraging ex- 
planation he has put forward. Good avd 
evil are mixed together in the state of 
things he so vividly depicts, and, whatever 
else may or may not be true, these two 
facts stand forth beyond al! obscurity, that 
the gloomy picture paiuted by the Abbé is 
a striking commentary on the work of 
Rome in @ land which it has had all to it- 
self and that itis time for Protestants to 
disabuse their minds of the impressions 
they have so commonly entertained with 
regard to the growth and strength of the 
Church of Rome. 





Tue latest addition te the Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.’s “American Men of 
Letters” is Henry D. Thoreau, by F. D. Sanborn. 
The volume is interesting as an assembly of 
bright and more or less distinguished people 
fm a group around Thoreau, Apart from these, 
his bystanders and supporters, the central 
eharacter would hardly support himself. Not, 
however, because Thoreau was lacking in 
interest, nor because the biographer has failed 
$n his task; but because Thoreau’s life fs sin- 
guiarly deficient in biographic: material and 
must be filled ap with passages from what he 
wrote. Mr. Sanborn falls too much inte the 





lines of a clique and expresses a jadgment of 
the poet which cannot be made to stand on any 
rational grounds. Thoreau possessed gifte 
which enabled bim to live and shine apart. His 
journals have a fresh, open-air interest, which 
will for years to come fascivate his readers. But 
neither bis thought nor bis life, his pbiloso- 
phy nor bie religion, nor his poetry nor his 
prose led anywhere, nor even to any peak nor 
pinnacle of Parnassus. There was a sweet 
aimlessness and harmilessness about al! he 
wrote, which leaves it a pleasant though other- 
wise arid pasture to roam in. His observation 
of Nature gives nothing to botany, to natural 
bistory, nor to poetry. His political science 
had its highest illustration ip his going to jail, 
rather than pay a tax tothe state. In philoso- 
phy he rather preferred to be called transcend- 
ental, because that described better than any 
other name the vague fact that he had not yet 
thought himself into the boundaries and lim- 
itatlons of precise definitions and well-ordered 
reasoning. His life was no more a protest 
aguinst Christianity than it wae against civil- 
ization. If it struck at theology, it struck as 
directly at property and the civil order. We 
enjoy it es we do the flame of an aurora 
borealis, which, with all its glow, has no dan- 
gerous heat fn its folds to raise a conflagration 
in the world. 

..The Messrs. Houghton, Miffiin & Co 
publiab In the Horbor, Oltima Thule, Part 11, 
by Henry Wadaworth Longfellow, with a num- 
ber of his unprinted poems, together with 
othera, which, though not hitherto incinded in 
his worka, have been published in the periodical 
press, ee “Hermes Triemigiatus,” which ap- 
peared first in The Century, and the Sonnet on 
President Garfield, published first in Tas In- 
DEPENDENT. The editor remarks in a note that 
thia little 16mo of 88 pages includes all of Mr. 
Longfellow's unprinted poems which will be 
given to the public, with the exception of two 
Sonnets reserved for his biography, and “ Mi- 
cbael Angelo,” s dramatic poem, which ie yet to 
be published. In this collection we find the 
last lines written by the poet on ‘‘ The Bells of 
San Bias" with their close, so fitting to the 
poet’s work : 

“Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls tnto light ; 
It ts daybreak everywhere.” 

«-+- Weare gled to observe that the Mesers. 
Macmillan & Co. have published, in a neat lit- 
tle 16mo of 192 pages, an abridged edition of 
the Rev. Wm. Benbam’s memotr of Catharine 
and Crauford Tait, Wife and Son of Archibald 
Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury The 
larger memoir ts well known throvgh the 
Christian world ; but its size and coat kept it 
out of the reach of many who were to need of 
itecomfort. The abridged edition retains en- 
tire the memoir written by the Archbishop 
and Mrs. Tait’s wonderfully touching narra- 
tive. The compilation from other sources in- 
troduced Into the larger work has been greatly 
abridged, and with little or no injury to it per- 
ceptible to the general reader. It is now fitted 
to bea messenger of hope and comfort to the 
bereaved and is wortby of a place in every 
home and every church and Sunday-school 
library. 

... At this seasov of the year Hints for the 
Summer Movtha, by C. C. Vanderbeck, M.D., 
Pb D (Philadelphia: Baxter Publishing Co.), 
are very appropriate They are addressed to 
travelere who intend to be on the move, to 
people who stay at home, and to people who 
remove to some different residence during the 
hot months. They relate to food, to clothing, 
to the diseases and disorders to which people 
are exposed tn 8 randioS r travel, 
with bints on exercise and bathing, on sun- 
stroke, fevers, etc. The chapter on “ where to 
go"’ strikes us as not germane. 


.... The Mother's Record (Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co.) is a conveniently arranged book to 
record the facts of a child's physical, mental, 
and moral growtb for the first fifteen years of 
hia life. It contains @ place for everything 
and would, no doubt, if well kept, not only 
tend to systematize the domestic life, but pre- 
serve an invalhable rccord for after years. It 
is by a mother, who writes with enthusiaem of 
her plan fo the preface Itfs worth at lesst 
an examination; how mucb more let the 
mothers say. 

-eee We notice a finely executed portrait of 
Mr. Longfellow, by Peter Calvi, published by 
R. H. Curreu & Co., 12 Pemberton Square, Bos- 
ton. From the artistic point of view it merits 
only praise. Asx to the matter of likeness, we 
feel iv it a defect which we have observed in 
most of the photographs of the poet offered 
since bis death—an unnatural, piercing sharp- 
ness and an ensemble which does not make the 
impression of repose and of size which was 
characteristic of the poet. Otberwise it is ad- 
mirable. si¢ 

..Monsignor Seton, D.D.,{n his Exsays on 
Various Subjects, Chiefly Roman, keeps bis pen 
well off the aggressive aud controversial 
ground. Not wholly, but as fares he can. The 
essays here collected were first published in 








the Catholic World, and have been retouched 
and prepared for new publication. They are 
well written, display varied and brilliant learn- 
ing, and furnish, among other things, in a non- 
controversial way, the Roman view of the 
* Cardinalate” and of “‘ Papal Elections.” 


--.. The Mesers. G. P. Putnam’s Sons pub- 
lish a very readable 16mo of Fen Pictures of 
Modern Authors, for the most part collected 
and for the rest drawn by William Shepard. 
He has brought together the best descriptions 
he could find ready made of modern authors, 
and what he could not find he has supplied. 
He states modestly and fully his plan and 
may fairly claim to bave achieved # and made 
an interesting compilation. 

«+..We have received from Mr. Orrin T. 
Welch, the Superintendent of Insurance in the 
State of Kansas, The Twelfth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Insurance of the State of 
Kansas for the year ending Dec. 31st, 1881, in 


two parts, Part I relating to fire and marine f 


ineurance and Part II tolife insurance. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Proresson Max MULven is credited with 
the following remark upon Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: “ fe is neither American nor English; 
the cast of bis mind is Greek. He ought to 
have lived centuries ago.” The plates of 
Walt Whitman's tabooed ** Leaves of Grass”’ 
have been purchased by Rees, Welsh & Co., of 
Philadelphia. They intend publishing not 
Ovly that book, but an edition of its author's 
prose sketchen Mrs. Grant Allen has 
completed a little volume, The Colors of 
Flowers, for Macmillan & Co.'s ‘* Nature 
Herica."” In its pages the writer discusses 
why flowers have colors at ull and why 
they have their particular colors. 
The Government of Russia has long observed 
with unremitting suspicion Kraszewski, the 
now venerable and once much admired poet. 
His, in some eense, compulsory residence 
fo Dresden was the outcome of this feeling 
toward him, and prior to that he lived under 
strict police supervision at Volbynia. Re- 
cently, in the seventy-third year of bis age, the 
old man applied for permission to visit his 
wife, a confirmed invalid, in Warsaw, and was 
refused leave. He might visit bis Volhynia 








estate, but under no circumstances Warsaw. 


The. husband and wife will, hence, probably 
never see one another again upon earth.—_—— 
A fine lithograph portrait of Mr. Longfellow 
has been executed by Calvin and fs just issued 
by R. H. Curran & Co., of Boston. 
Cardinal Newman, io his early clerical and 
literary life, was a singularly studious and 
methodical young man of literary tastes. He 
permitted the flight of no single day without 
ite sentences, few or many, of Latin transla- 
tion or origina] composition. Of each import- 
ant question in which he was concerned he 
wrote a careful summary and filed ft away, and 
also so treated each subject he investigated. 
The practice of reprinting American 
novels in England, with a change of titles, still 
obtains. It has always struck us as a custom 
more to be honored in the breach than the 
observance. The second volume of Miss 
Alcott’s “Little Women” appeared in this 
way in London under the title “Good Wives,” 
and we now notice Mies Macquoid’s ‘ Esau 
Runswick " lately printed there as a ‘‘ Faithful 
Lover.” The furniture, library, bricd@- 
brac, ete. of the lamented Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti will be disposed of by auction in a few 
weeks. The old house in Cheyne Walke, 
wherein the poet dwelt, is the original of the 
mansion Thackeray described in his ** Henry 
Esmond.’ The second volume of Our 
Continent inaugurates a change of form in that 
periodical. It will be issued henceforward as a 
82-page magazine, quarto, with double the 
number of pages heretofore filled, and the 
tasteful and unique cover will be restored, 
“How Wagner Makes His Operas” will 
be the subject of a paper, from Mr. J. 
R. G. Hassard, in the August (* Mid- 
summer Holiday’’) number of The Century. 
A finely engraved portrait of the composer will 
furnish the magazine’s frontispiece. Other 
contributions to the same number will include 
‘Au Aboriginal Pilgrimage,’’ by Sylvester 
Bexter, treating of the Zuni Indians’ late visit 
to the North, and Mr. 8. G. W. Benjamin's 
“Steam Yachtiog in America,” the latter 
flustrated by engraved photographs of the 
iuterior arrangements and decorations of Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett’s ‘* Namouna.”’-—-—— 
We are sorry to Jearn that, Messrs. Smith & 
Elder haviog claimed exclusive copyright over 
any work by Thackeray, the promised publica- 
tion of the suppressed Preface to his “ Jrish 
Sketch Book’ (to which we lately re- 
ferred) must be indefinitely postponed. 
Mr. E. P. Whipple’s “ Personal Reminiscences 
of Mr. Emerson” will appear in Harper's Maga- 
zine.———Another Carlylean MS. of travel lies 
all complete and ready for publication. It 
describes the visit to Paris made by him in 
1848, immediately after the Revolution of that 
year.——So much criticism has been lavished 























upon Mr. Bobert Browning because of his 
obscurities of style that it is rather remarkable 
that the poet has displayed as much indiffer- 
ence as he has to ft. Occasionally, however, 
he rises to resist the imputation, as inthe 
ensuing paragraph, from a private letter of 
1868: “I can have little doubt that my writ- 
ing bas been in the main too hard for many 
I should have been pleased to communicate 
with ; but I mever designedly tried to puzzle 
people, as some of my critics have supposed. 
On the other hand, I never pretended to offer 
such literature as should bea substitute for a 
cigar ora game of dominoes to an idle man. 
So, perhaps, on the whole,I get my deserts 
and something over; not a crowd, but a fewI 
value more.”’ 

The death of the proprietor, Dr. Christopher 
Cushing, necessitates the sale of the remainder 


of the stock of The Congregational Quarterly. ~ 


The twenty volumes, from 1859 to 1878, are full 
of historical matter of the highest value to all 
who are interested in New England history, 
and their value will increase in the future 
until they become a costly rarity. It would be 
well for libraries to improve the opportunity 
within the next two months during which they 
can be purchased at very reasonable rates from 
the Congregational Library, Boston. 


BOOES OF THE WEEK. 


(Owtng to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
es into the size at get of A my ng paper, the 
2Qmo. ete., 





}—Z sol @ndication of size that we shall hercufter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list 1 inches a quarters. The number first 
Given ts the length.) 


Our Merchant Marine. How it Rose, In 
Became 





Pons Te xBh6, ofc = BP. tr, 218. ew York: 
@ P. Putnam . $1 00 
Forms of Land ona 8 Wener: an Mlustrated Geo- 
graphical er. By N. Panvers, author of 
*Heroes of North wong aqbinonvery.” - 
“Heroes of South African D 
= Ladders, No. ae Flexitie. cloth, oo 
x6%. pp. 67. The i) 


Vegetable Life: an Uonstented Natural History 
er. By N. D’Anvers, author of “ Forms 


(Science Ladders, 
No. tL ) Floatbie% tothe h4x07, pp. 7% The 
GREED. ccccccoseccessecccccccs Slane seat neeitntes 0 50 
Lady Beauty ; or, Charming to Her Latest Day. 

Alan Muir, author of “Children's Chil- 
Gren.” “Harold xeon,” “Hearth Kug 
Fanctes.” a. Novels.) Paper, 
3x5, pp. he sa 

Hood's Own Whims and Oddities; or, Laughter 
from Year to Year. With the origtnul per 
engravings. Paper, 113428, pp. 

CRED cas nndeccevomncescncvescesconese-coccdeecte 0 25 


abe ee ederencererccccccececosdbeces 100 


Oa Lar nena. A Novel. a Harriette A. 
Keyser. Cloth, 7x5, pp. 24%. The sume.. 100 


Bimbi. Geestes for Children. By ‘Ouida.’  Phil- 


> . B. Lippincott 2 Co. 73<¢x5. pp. 

SL, ne, cnedentbialabetentnatchtetes<xe 12 
Patdie y= a Portage, Fro m Moosehead Lake to 
River. Maine. By Thomas 


| RS. Steele, author of * oe and 
Camera,” “Maps of Maine,” etc. With over 
sixty illustrations and map of the Canoe 
Courses of Northern Maine. Cloth 8x64, 

pp. = = oe 
Camps he Rockies. + Narrafive of 
ite 2. the Frontier B ‘Bport in the Rocky 
Mountains, with an account of the Cattle 
Ranches of the Weat. By William A. Railite- 
Grohman, author of “Tyrol and the Ty- 
eetene. > Gaddings with a Primitive People,” 
and member of the Alpine = With 





. 8. Cloth . 
pp. 438. New York: Charles Scribner's ons. 1% 
Boys’ and Site Line gi my Text-Book. R &. 
L Boards, pp. 64. Wit 
illustration. New Yor The” National Som 
perance a eebdination Bostety ers 0 20 
The White Mou®tains. A Hand-Book for Travel- 
ers. A Guide to the Peaks, Passes, and Itav- 
ines of the White Mountains of New Game 


Winnipesaukee and the Up r Connecticut 
goa pe mene, C six and “enlarged, 
arth ed lon. ese. 
Cloth, + PP. ¥. + y Boston 
CE Eo ce cncccasmetsscboncene-scocpecesessesse 
it Days in the Old Plantation Time. rd 
lary Ross Banks. Illustrated b aa =. 
Moser. Cloth, 74x xe Dp. 266. 
Sages. New kK: Charles T Ditiine. 298 
aw Relt on. By the —- ,* res Ecce 
Bowed  Obxt Boston 


Roberts B __ Site nn ine RTI . 
The Adventures of a Virginian. By Oliver 
Thurston. Cloth, Py ‘seas Pp. 127. Philadel- 
ep a 0% 
Notes on the sec 8S. 8. Lessons! or 
1882. (Pocket Series.) By Rev. R. R. Mer 
dith. Part Three—July to September. Cloth. 
7x4%, pp 203. Boston : Congregational Pub- 
lishing Society padueeeseebareddnssceceindortuees se 0 30 
Saratoga [liustrated. The Ms ytd Guide of 


Saratoga Springs. Tilustrated. , O84x5, 
pp. 124. New York: Taintor auothe ers, Mer 
PEPE cna cnctcsotousccagnnesstentessessenesoes 015 


Budson River Route. Lake George, Lake Cham. 
ain, Adirondacks, Montreal, and Quebec. 
aintor’s Guide Rooks. 4 "illustrated. Paper, 
6% x5. pp. 137. The same................... +. 0 2 
Littell's wii, Age. uth Series. 
XXXV rom the innin eon Litt) 
April, May, June, 1882, th, 634x6, pp. 824. 
Boston : Littell & Co 


Account of a Guest on Board. By W. Clark 
por. ete. With a? ay Harper's 


nk — > a Paper, 
11x68, pp. New veux", " flarper & Bros, 0 20 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


" SOMETHING TO READ,” 


a) ane. Bar NEW MONTHLY JOURNAL for LADIFS 
NTLEMEN, sin Yi and married, everywhere. 
BEST and 


BAPEST MAGAZINE 
taining new and original 








ever publi: 

stories and illustrations. 
“SOMETHING TO READ,” PART 15, now frais 

consists of 120 LARGE Paes of NEW | and ORIG 

AL Stories, including FIVE LONG and 

8TO! ‘by some the most SELEDRATED 

AUTHORS of the day, with 3] HANDSOME ILLUS 


NS. 
ree, oS TO READ” also 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


. 
’ CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES: 


a Narrative of Life on the Frontier and Sport tn 

e Rocky Mountains, with apn . of “ 
Cattle Ranches of the West. WirLuaM 

Balt ROBMAN, author of “Ty rol and the 

T notes, tg ae ee with a Primitive —. 

ec. W an original map, based on the most re- 

Seo. . yi Survey. t vol, 12mo, $1.75. 


Far W 
IL 


THE FAITHS OF THE WORLD. 


4 Constee History of the Great Retigtoss Systems of 

e World. St. Giles Lectures for 1882. By Prin- 

an CareD, Professors FLINT, MILLIGAN, and Tay- 

Lon; Drs. JAMES Macorgoon, J. CaMERon LEEs, and 
others. 1 vol, 12mo, $1.50. 


* These lectures are arranged in their natural order 
of treatment and form a volume of solid merit. . 
In general ,the thoroughness of the scholarship. of 
these lecturers is paralleled by their reasonableness 
and candor in statement and by their clearness and 
vigor of style."—The Congregationalist. 


uL 


THE EPOCH OF REFORM. 


(Epochs of Modern Histo Sertes.) By Jcstin Mc- 
CarTHY, M. P., author of “A History of Our Own 
mes.” 1 vol., 16mo, $1. 


Mr. McCarthy has given us tn this volume one of 
the most readable historical compends ever written, 
treating of a period unrivaled in its interest for lovers 
of constitutional government and perhaps the most 
important and instructive chapter in the history of 
Anglo-Saxon institutions. 


Iv. 
THE INDEX GUIDE TO TRAVEL AND 
ART STUDY IN EUROPE. 


aigheheticeny arranged. By LaFavettre C. Loom 
h Plans and Catalogues of the Chief 
art oalleries, Maps. Tables of Routes, and 160 Out- 
line illustrations. 1 voL, 16mo, 600 pages, $3.50. 


“An innovation, and a very sensible one, in_the de- 
partment of European guide-books.”— Boston Journal. 
“One of the most compact, com yrehensive, and ex- 
baustive traveling companions which have ever been 

printed.”—New York Tribune. 


v. 
GUERNDALE. 


By J. 3.,0f Dale. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 

“The yeot of the story, or rather of the roman 
for no other name properly describes it, is full of went. 
eacy and beauty. ... e author of ‘Guerndale’ 
has given us a story such as we have not had in this 
country since the time of Hawthorne.”—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

*.* These books are for Sale by all Booksellers or 
will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 aud 745 Broadway, New York. 


TESTED, TRIED, AND APPROVED. 


CROWELL'S S. S. LIBRARY, No. 6. 


Edited by CHAS. F. DEEMS, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of 
the Church of the Strangers, New York. 


50 Volumes, 16me. $29.00. 


The fifty volumes contained In this Library have 
bya procured at much expense and 4 coleoted foom 

pL | number of manuscripts. They have been sub- 
m ted 60, to my inspection and each volume bas been 
examined 

There is not asentence in any of these books to which 
any Christian patriot can reasonably object, what- 
on ae be his ae inttachments, his 
political aMiliati 

Taken asa whole, the Library may safely be com- 
mended to families and Sunday-schoolsin any part 
of the whole country and in any pert of the Church 
Universal as containing nothing but good book 
many of which are very superior to the average o' 
this class of literature. I pelteve that I am serving 
the cause of the Master in afding in the circulation of 
these excellent volumes. MARLES F. DEEMs, 

Pastor of the Church of the Strangers. 


Werefer also to the Baptist Publication Soclety, 
Congregational Publishing Society, Lutheran Board, 
and Methodiet k Concern, all of whom use our Li. 
braries freely and will recommend them. Send f 
oe catalogue, giving en analysis “ot each book fn this 

ry. 











THOMAS Y. CROWELL &CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





NEW SERIES. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS. 


1 Vol., 8v0, 600 pp. Vellum Cloth, $1.50. Be- 
ginning where the Old Series of 10 Vols. 
left off. Also his 





Yaz LECTURES ON Prracume. 
The Three Vols. in One, 960 pp. Vellum Cloth, $2. 


NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New 


England. A Novel. i12mo, 550 pp. Iilus- 
trated. §2. 
*.* Sold by all prenentiem, or mailed, postpaid, on 


receipt of p. A. yA 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
NEW YORK. 


100 BOOKS FOR $25.00. 


100 b nday-schoe! Books, worth at Catalogue 
Prices 2. for $25, good, w 
8 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGA NE,  ¢ 
HARPER'S W. WEEKLY. * 
i PERS B 


PER'S #6 ’G PEOPLE 


2” HARPER'S’ 
on receipt of Mes Say EszsLoeug will be sent by mail, 


GARPER & Bites. Fracklin Square, N. ¥. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Latest New Books. 


By the Author of “Kece Homo.” 


NATURAL RELIGION. 


16mo, cloth, uniform with “ Ecce Homo.” 
Price, $1.25. 





This new book, by the celebrated author of that 
remarkable book, “Ecce Homo,” is pubiished by 
arrangement with him. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford’s New Romance. 


The Marquis of Garabas, 


By Hasrist PaescorT Srorrorp. 


16mo, cloth. Price, $1 





THE LATEST “NO NAME,” 


ASCHENBROEDEL. 


“The ‘No Name Series’ bas made a big hit tn this 
Summer novel,” says the Pittsburgh Telegraph. 
“There is a class of novels which the reader always 
delights to think over after reading. To this class 
belongs ‘Aschenbroedel.’ [It is one of the most de- 
lightful novels of the season,” says the Springfield 
Union, 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


FIRST SERIES.—Mercy Philbrick’s Choice; After- 
glow; Deirdre; Hetty's Strange History; Is That all? 
Will Denbigh, Nobleman; Kismet; The Wolf at the 
Door: The Great Matoh; Marmorne; Mirage; A Mod- 
ern Mephi ; ini; A M of Poets. 
14 vols., black ‘and gold. 

SECOND SERIES.—Signor Monaldini’s Niece; The 
Colonel's Opera Cloak; His Majesty, Myself: Mra. 
Beauchamp Brown; Salvage; Don John; The Tsar’s 
Window ; Manuela Paredes; Baby Rue; My Wife and 
My Wife's Sister; Her Picture. 





Price of each volume is $1. 





“NO NAME” (THIRD) SERIES. 
THE THIRD SERIES will be commenced at once. 
Tt wil! retain the original features of the First aad 
Second Series, differing only in the style of binding. 





A REPRINT OF 


“THE DIAL.” 


We propose to reproduce “THE DIAL,” page for 
page, without abridgement, and with the addition of 
an index to the whole work, containing a list of the 
contributions, with names of the contributors, so far 
as it is possible to procure them; to which will be 
appended a full historical account of “ THE DIAL,” 
with anecdotes, incidents, or gossip that will in any 
manner illustrate the influence of a work which 
marks an era in American literature. The additional 
matter, paged separately, will be prepared by Rev. 
George Willis Cooke, author of “ Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, his Life, Writings, and Philosophy.” 

Foralong time it has been almost tmpossible to 
procure a complete copy of “THE DIAL,” and the 
a d for it, « largely from public libraries, 
has been so constant and growing that we feel war- 
ranted in issuing this proposal to reprint it, so soon 
as we can be assured of two hundred subscribers, at 
fifteen dollars each (to non-tubscribers the price will 
be twenty dollafs). The work will be in four octavo 
volumes, substantially bourd in cloth. 

For the convenience of Mbraries already in pos- 
session of the original work, the new index, with ad- 
ditional matter, will be bound separately, in pamphlet 
form, and sold for one dollar. 

We respectfully solicit your subscription, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 


299 Washington Street, Boston. 











A. 8. BARNES & CO.. P Educational ‘Publishers nY, 


‘ 


NHW BOOKS. 


IN THE HARBOR. 
ULTIMA THULE. PART Il. 


By Hewry Wapsworta Loneretiow. With a fine 
Steel Portrait. 2 vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1. 


This volume includes the = by Mr. 
A b * Ultima wie with ~ number of of 
Ce FH first in this 


can have from Mr. Longfellow, it is 
eager gratitude. 


IN THE SADDLE. 


lvol. 16mo. $1. 





collection of the best and most famous poems of 
wit. rides, ga fe Jonny ballads as “ * How 
t it the Good News from Ghent to Aix” and 
other lyrics which all riders t and all lovers of stirring 
poetry will greatly — 


Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Ozford 
Movement, 


By T. Mozizy, formerly Fellow of Oriel. @ vols. 
Bn ar 8vo. $3. 


Oxford movement was not only one of the most 
ieee in the religious history of England, but so 


many famous men were conspicuous tn it that it had 
a remarkable personal, as well as historic Mmterest. 
Newman, Pusey, Keble, and many other je men 
re in Mr. Mozley's engaging “ Remin mces,” 
which are of dot a tha 





an t 
will be read with nearly as great zest in America as 
in England. Mr. Mozley was for years one of the 
leading writers on the London Times and his book is 
crowded with interesting facts and glimpses of inter- 
esting people. fied a 


BRET HARTE’S WORKS. 
Complete Edition. 
Vol. V. OONDENSED NOVELS AND STORIES. 
Crown 8vo. §2. 


This volume cpenptetee the new library edition of 
Bret Harte’s wri tings. which is as attractive in style 
as are the wander stories and poems It embraces. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 


1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Joan T. 
Morse, JR. 

2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON, By HENay 
Casot Lopge. 

3. JOHN C. CALHOUN, 
Hots. 


Admirable brief biographies of leadin nq Am 
Statesmen, tn connection with the political history of 
the country. Beautiful library books. i6mo, gilt 
top, $1.26 each. 


Several other volumes fn preparation. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


1. WASHINGTON IRVING, By Cuanizs W. 
) Warner, 2 

2. NOAH WEBSTER. By Horace FE. Scupper, 
author of the “ Bodley Books.” 


3. — D. THOREAU. By Franc B. San- 





By Dr. H. vor 


me. brief ag fes of famous in 
American litera’ = tiful household books, 
— “ eS steel portrait. 16mo, gilt top, 
ta” Several other volumes in preparation. 


THE GYPSIES. 


With Sketches of the English, Welsh, Russian, and 
Austrian R Including Papers on the Gyp- 
ey Language. By Cnanies eo. LELanp, author of 
“The English Gypsies and their Language,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Mr. Leland embodies tn this boek the results of 

many years’ study of the Szpaies, aoe origin, lan- 

, and lite, and has p v and 
nteresting work. 


** A great storehouse of serious and recondite infor- 
mation. mn. New York Tribune 


sana very entertaining volume." '—Springfleld Repub 
n. 


Charming Stories. 
By BJORNSTJIERNE BIORNSON. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAEKEEN. 
ARNE. 
A HAPPY BOY. 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. 
THE BRIDAL MARCE. 
16mo, $1.00 each. 
area orn positive Blessing, rm Ky hg Be 


ep those rations that elevate and en- 
pole the min mind and bonet "—New England Journal of 














‘AGENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL 
THE : 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green's Son, 74 & 76 Beekman 8t., N.Y, 


‘R. CARTER bal BROS.., Rooks. 8 SEW YORE. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


Ao & page Month), Family, Religious Newspaper, 
devoted to Moral REFORM, ‘empb + =r on 


TEMPERAMCE AND THE SABBATH, 
Published tot tc make money, but to do good. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
we willsend The Outlook for the first yea: oot, Boe 
. to any person who wil! send his ad 40 
3s 5 Cents, which is the lewest clab rate. 
Address, THE OUTLOOK, 
Sample copies free, ALFRED Centres, N. ¥, 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP 
Cheapest Book Stere a the World. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
81 CHAMBERS ST. d¢ar City Halt Park, N. ¥. 

















H. B. NIMS & CO., School Globes, Taor, ¥ ¥. 


PETER THE GREAT. 


Two new volemesin Houghton, Mifiin & Co.’s excel- 
Jent Biographical! Series. 


They on R ina pop tsar and condensed form the 
lead! the rerr: and romantic career 
of Peter the Great. "Frols. 18 18mo, $1.20. 


DICK’S WANDERING. 


By Jowas Stoners, author of “John-a-Dreams,” ete. 
7 iome, loth $1.50. 


np American girl of the 
pad and caw © a on has become s 


feature tn the fiction o yy... =. Itleaves = 
reader witha fof aaitataction 
healthy, bape world. fe wertiser. 

“Mr. Wruryie tae kept us caudnonts and amused. 
We have read the book s' without 
stopping.” —Saturday paar ) 


AN ECHO OF PASSION. 


By Otorct Pénsovs Latwnor. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“The work of s charming. gifted story- 
teller. —New York 


“Mr. Lat Sor tome de 
ano estf thro he or honor. Phdiadetphia 


; the Blot extremely interesting.”— Boston Com 


onwealth. 
*.° For Sale by all Booksellers Sent by mati, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, RUFFLINE Co., Boston. 


ous Sv Oe sa oS aC a 4 


18 


CERIANNT IC 


These Famons. Stee 
combine the essential 
of Elasticity, Durabilit 


Swan Quill A 
are suited to all styles ©! writ- 
ing. For sale everywhere. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 


AN ENGLISH DAISY MILLER. 


By Vino W. Jopwéon, author of “The Neptune 
Vase,” etc. 1 vol, 16mo, cloth, 60 centa. 


“ A short sketch of an English i. mere audacious, 
an poor 


PE 








ttier, and even more an ‘or t 
ittle American whom Mr. Henry James made noto- 
rious.""— Advertiser. 


BROUGHT TO BAY. 


By E. R. Roe. . Vol., 16mo, cloth. $1.25. 


“Mr. Roe’ fe Brow to Bay’ is a story of Western 
Iife in the early pa St, at TO It ya lively 
and the plot far ingenious, A oe child and her 


Sy yt deal ystery, cleared up, at 
ast, in the way ot old- fashioned hotion, — honors, 
riches, and forgiveness."—Boston Adver? 


PADDLE AND PORTAGE. 


By Tomas Stpowicx STEELE. A new book of Wood 
and Stream Adventure. Finely and y illus- 
trated. 1 vol., crown octavo, cloth. $1.50. 

** Paddle and Vemsee" is one of T.8. Steele's breezy, 
amusing, and common-sense about boati 
tramping, and comping in the Maine woods. This t p 

wasina jon unknown tos aportemen rtsmen or tourists. 

The merry and philosophica travelers made the best 


of their misfortunes and dragged or carried their 
canoes for men w 7 miles. . Mr. Steele isa 
trifie too rollic facetious ; : but his books, with 


their teres int retty Mlustrations, and hearty en- 
igz"pent of . ods life are among the good things that 
e Summer sat dt ST Advertiser. 


.. Any of our publications sent, postpaid, om re 
pt of price. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 


“Just Published. 
BIMBI. 


Stonizs yor CHILDREN. By “Ovipa.” 12mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. 

“ Not only can it do no harm to children, but it will 
be found am and entertaining to them. In the 
nine sketches wi meke up a "— ume, ‘Oulda’ dis- 
plays genuine talent and he art of telling a 

tory agreeably and within the 4. hension of the 
youne. There ts a touch of Hans Christian Andersen 
ip the phe rng earnestness of some of them.”—Phiia. 


A Novel. RANDOLPR, @) <. “wid 
Byactath oto. 1 12mo. Extra Som $1.25. Paper 
cover 
“Mrs. Randolph's ‘frie’ nee tt the pleasant charac 
teristics which are peculiarto the ter. As usnal, 
the story is refined, je, and intere+ting 
an Bull, 
ta. Randolph paints the manners and the char- 
ot. sot modern society without resort! befng to realist- 
ic cOnversation. Readers may oye sure of being pleased 
with her story.”— Datly 


THE LITTLE BRICK CH CHURCH. 


et By Col. W.C. Fatkner. 18mo. Extra cloth. 


A romance of Revolutiona: 
ing laid on the a. near th 
ture. It is full and v 
character palotine and iss true pecture of the etir- 

that period. 


TN EXILE. 


A Novel. Transiated from the German of W. Vor Sr. 
mo. Paper cover. 60 cents. 
Also bound fn fine cloth. 81. 
“No more interesting work of fiction has been 
issued for some time.” —St. Louts Democrat 


“A feast for heart and imagination.”— Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 








imen, the scenes be- 
© pl ace of of Andre's cap- 








*,° For Sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepald, on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market &c., Philadelphia. ° 


EDUCATION. 
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Bellgions Inteigence 


MR. MOODY'S PLANS. 


Mr, Moopy bas just held a conference in 
London with representatives of that .city 
and all the chief centers of population in 


England concerning his fulure movements, : 


and plaus have been adopted which, if car- 
ricd out, will require two or three years of 
hard work. Mr, Moody spoke of the very 
successful work io Glasgéw, especinly of 
the demonstration of reformed druvkaids, 
at which a thousand converts of this class 
were present, and said, in view of the in- 
creusing number of inquirers, it seemed a 
pity to leave Glasgow at present, The 
number of inquirers the previous week had 
been greater than ever. He would not 
have consented to leave at all were it not 
that arrangements were made to continue 
the work. 

Ilis plan, he waid, was to go through Scot 
land now with a corps of workers from 
Glasgow, holding meetings of afew days’ 
duration in the principal towns, some one 
being left to continue the meetings in 
places where any extensive reviva] should 
Inexsk out, After be had thus made the cir- 
cuit of Scotland, he thought of going to 
Paris for asbort time. Then he would be 
ready for a campaign in England. He pro- 
posed to visit the leading provincial centers 
and opea meetings ashe found opportunity. 
It would, however, be more diffiealt than 
it was in Scotland. There all the charches 
open to use; but in England the 
Anglican churches» weuld,-e@f course, be 
closed to such meetings, If the meetings 
were held in Nonconvformist places only, 
then he would be cat off from the helpful 
co-operation of the Anglican clergymen 
who bad been among his most efficient and 
active helpers iv his former campaign. 


were 


A representative from Leeds said the 
Christians of that city were unanimous ip 
thelr desire to have the Evangelists hold 
meetings among them, and aJarge building 
wus in course of eréction, which would ac- 
commodute 4,000 persons, A delegate 
from Dubliv earuestly desired the presence 
of the Evangelists at the October conven- 
tion, at which ministers from all parts of 
Ireland would attend. In Brighton «and 
Southampton and Cambridge and Liverpool 
and mapy other places, as it appeared from 
remarks of representatives, there sre proper 
places of meeting and evangelistic com- 
mittees auxious for the coming of the 
Evangelists. 

Some of the delegates from Bristol, re 
ferring to the difficulty’ mentioned by Mr. 
Moody, said it would be better to work in 
Bristol from some church center. Others 
opposed this, on the ground that it would 
shut out the Anglican clergy. Ove speaker 
was of the opinion that the clergy could 
legally open their pulpits to accredited 
evangelists. Another said he had known 
an evangelist to preach from the ‘steps of 
the chancel. Mr. Moody diseountenapced 
this suggestion. He had not, he said, come 
to England to reform the Church, but to 
preach the Gospel. Such a course as was 
recommended would surely give rise tocon- 
troversy. This subject was thereupon 
dropped. Something was said about move- 
able structures, when Mr. Moody said he 
preferred circuses, where they could be 
bad, Those who built circuses had a beiter 
idea of reaching an audience than those 
whe built churches. 

The invitations were so vumerous aud so 
pressing und there was so much evidence 
of unanimity thut Mr. Moody said there 
was a life-time’s work laid out before him, 
He and Mr. Sankey could not visit all the 
places. They felt that they must return to 
America, where they had much work to do. 
He spoke of a petition from Chicago, signed 
by 1,500 persons, some of whom were Ro- 
man Catholics, asking them to come 
thither. If he devoted some months now 
to the principal towns in Scotland, then 
gave twelve months to England, with a 
visit to Paris and Ireland, and alter that 
spent a year in London, he felt that be 
should have finished his mission in Great 
Brituin. If the friends who wéte present 
could arrange for a week or fortnight of 
meetings at each place, having the ground 
well prepared and being ready to follow 
up the work when Mr. Sankey and he had 
passed on elsewhere, they would be able to 
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cover mMére ground than in some other way. 
He said the plan which bad been adopted 
in Glasgow, of baving competent evangel- 
ists to break fresh ground in different 
parts of the towns, had met, for the last 
four months, with great success. There 
had beeu mauy conversions. 
re 

One of our enterprising city dailies; te 
Times, has been at the pains to gatber up the 
statistics of the various denominations in this 
city and show Whet the growth of each has 
been since 1846 and how that growth compares 
with the increase cf the population. The 
figares we presunie to be sufficiently correct to 
rest general conclusions upon. We copy from 
the recapitulatory table the columns for the 
years 1845 and 1882: 










Churches Members. 

Denominations. » 1869,| 1849. 1882. 
Dutch Keformed.......... -| 16 #8 | 4,773) 4,084 
| oe sopalian........ cool OE | 8,000) 26,275 
eabyterian.. 88 | 41} 13,460) 18.155 
Methodists... .. 24 60 | 9,605) 12,814 
Baptists........... $1 96! 8,744) 14,486 
Congres ationalists s 6| 1,087| 2,406 
Cat belie 16 | 190 | 60,000 500,010 
Iutheraps.. 5 10 1,500) 9,100 
Thiversalist 4 5 600; 1,200 
Unitartans.. 2 | 8] 200) ‘son 
Quakers : 7  ] 7,200) 600 
Sw eden horcians. ce 1 1 | 200) 4 
Spertenliats pbsatese _ 4 -——!| 1,009 
Je pen 8 18 1,200; 2.997 
Missclionecss.” secbbennne 8 2,000, 4,000 








Total 


Another table gives the ratios ef increase for 
the eawé period. That of the populhtion of 
the city was 225 percent. No denomination 
can make any such showing as this, save the 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran Chucbes. The 
percentage of increase of the former was 900} 
of the Lutheran Communion, 400, The next 
highest rate, 215, belongs to the Protestant 
Episcopal Chureh. Congregatiovalists are 
credited with a growth percentage of 12%, 
while Baptists, it seems, are entitled to but 48, 
the Presbyterians to 34, and the Methodists 
to 32. 


--The Rev. James Park Stuart, of Phila- 
delphia, who died recently, was one of the six 
ordaining ministers of the Swedenborgian 
Church, being third in point of seniority. He 
was born in 1810, graduated at Illinois Col- 
lege, then under the charge of Edward Beech- 
er, and entered the ministry of the Prestiy- 
terian Church. In 1845 he became convinced 
of the trath of the doctrines of Emaniel 
Bwedenborg, and, leaving the Presbyterian 
Church, he became a miaister of the New 
Charch. He was the founder of the New 
Church College, in Urbana, Oblo, one of the 
originators of the Waltham (Mass.) Theolog- 
ical School, and one of the corporators of the 
“Academy of the New Church,” in whose 
college and divinity school he was professor of 
rhetoric. He was editor and principal compiler 
of ** Heaven Opened,” of a missionery * Litur- 
gy,” and of * A Litargy for the New Chureh.”’ 
He was for some years editor of the New Jeru- 
salen Messenger, a weekly periodical, published 
in New York, At the time of bis death he was 
actively engaged in editing a magazine, Words 
for the New Church, published by Messrs. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 


.-The Congregationaliste Lave four min- 
isters at work In Utah and three more on the 
way thither, besides twelve free Christian 
schools, with sixteen teachers, one of the 
twelve being Salt Lake Academy, with some 
200 scholars, lagely from Mormon families, 
and soon to have a $30,000 building. The en- 
largement is rapid, both in church and school 
work. In Montana three important points 
have been occupied: Fort Benton, on the 
Upper Missouri; Butte, the chief mining cen- 
ter; and Coulson, at head of navigation on the 
Yellowstone. Three good men are in —posses- 
sion and more to follow. The campaign is 
opening aleo in Idaho, especially at several 
points in the famous silver region of Woods 
River, soon to be approached, if uot reached, 
by the Oregon Short Line. Into the two ter- 
ritories last named population 1s) fast flow- 
ing, both for mining and agricullura] pur- 
poses. 


.. The General Assembly of the Welch Cal- 
vinistic Methodist Church was held this year 
at Bala. Thé moderator, the Bev, D)Eawards, 
took for the subject of his addrets the présent 
aud future of the Welch Chureh. The new 
moderator was the Rev. Rees Jones. The Sun- 
day-schcol Committee suggested that the cen- 
tenary of Welch Sunday-schools be celebra'ed 
in 1835. The assembly adopted resolutions 
thanking the Government for the Sunday 
Closing Law and calling fora further advance 
in the shia of @ loa#l optién law. 


..--The General Baptiste of England, who 
hare just beld their 113th anniversary, have 
only advanced to 26,153 since 1854, when they 
numbered. 18,875. The .President.in bis ad- 
dress, said the reason of their slow growth 
was possibly to be found in the fact that 
the denomination bad departed from earnest- 
ness and simplicity of faith and practices of the 
forefathers. 


.. The Irish Wésléyan Conference reports a 
arge increase of members. There are on the 








roll 24,475,. besides 776 on trial. The tet in- 
crease was24, whieh is spoken of as being ‘‘a 
very rematkable increase.”’ 











Missions, 


A Peattize of the Report of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel this year is 
letters from most of the bishdps iu whose 
dioceses the Bociety has missions. These let- 
ters take the place of the ordinary reports, 
though in many cases they are less definite. 
The bishops of Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, 
Bombay, Colombo, and Borneo write of the 
missions of the Society in Asia, showing what 
it bas done toward the propagation of the 
Gospel. The Bisbop of Calcutta expresses 
his surprise at finding the influence of Chris- 
tlanity to be so widespread and strong in India. 
There are many results, he says, which cannot 
be tabulated; but he is convinced that the 
‘*work has progressed quite as rapidly as it 
did in the early centuries of Chuveb history.” 
He speaks warmly of Bishop’s College, which 
has been regarded by many as a failure, and 
says that the number of Cbhristiatis in 
the diocese attacbed to the 8. P.G. is ‘‘by 
no means inconsiderable.”” The Bishop of 
Rangoon, im hig survey of the history of the 
Society iu Burimah, speaks Of the reluctance 
with which it availed itself of the benefite of a 
schism among the converts of the American 
Baptist Mission. Sitte 1878 Bix native clergy- 
mets have béett taised up and thé mission has 
been happily Consolidated. The number of 
ordained missionaries is 14, and there are 3,500 
native Christians, 1,400 communicants, and 54 
chapels. The Bishops of Madras unite in a 
very encouraging report of the state and prog- 
ress Of the Socielty’s missions fm that diocese. 
They note on increase of effort toward self- 
support and of tuterest inthe missions by the 
native congregations. Bishop Gell, in his re- 
cent charge, as reported elsewhere, stated that 
since his last visitation, four years ago, the 
number of baptized native Christians con- 
nected with the Church of England has risen 
from 79.917 to 101,246, an increase of 21,32Y, or 
27 percent. Just one-balf of this increase be- 
longs to the Church Missionary Society. There 
are, further, 38,000 catechumens. No less than 
8,722 natives had been confirmed in the four 
years. ‘I'he increase of baptized Christians last 
year in the Church Missionary Society districts 
in Tinnevelly was only 23 shortof 2,000. ‘There 
were 036 adult baptisms, ),919 infant baptisms, 
71f burials, and 415 mariiages, performed by 
the 57 native (C. M. 8.) clergymen in the 1,027 
(C. M. 8.) villages {n which there are Chris- 
tians. In the six months following his return 
to active work, after his severe illness, Bishop 
Sargent confirmed 2,565 native candidates. 
The Bishop of Colombo tells what he has done 
to discourage the distinctions between the 
8S. P. G. andthe C. M. 8. 





.... The mission of the Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland in Kaffraria, 
South Africa, guins slowly. Its seven congre- 
tions aud thirty-four outstatious report 1,273 
members, which is a net increase of 82 for the 
year. There are, besides, 427 candidates for 
membership. The staff of seven missionaries 
aod two women teachers jis to be strengthened 
by the addition of one ordained enissionary. 
The reporte Yrom the congregations give some 
interesting facts. At Glenthorn, of the twenty- 
three received as members, seventeen came 
from heathenism, braving thereby much perse- 
eution from their friends and neighbors. 
Many of the Red Kaffirs maintain their old 
rites an@ eustoms, with all the demoralizing 
results. A young Kaffir woman was set to 
work to teach some young children on the 
kloof of a European farmer ; but he, because of 
bis hostility to missions, refused to allow her to 
pursue her work om his farm, and even threat- 


ened to discharge the Christian Kaffirs, and. 


hire the heathen im their place. There is no 
difficulty in getting a large audience. In fact, 
the congregation is usually too large for the 
church and meets in the open air; but many 
of tbe hearers are dull and listless. Of the 801 
candidates at Paterson, special mention is 
made of one Joli, an old man, who has for 
twenty years persisted in clinging to bis heath- 
en belief, while his friends and family have 
mostly become Christians. At last he appears 
among the inquirers. Three others, who were 
considered the pests of the district, are also 
among the converts. Through the influence of 
thede four a band of ten wild young men have 
been led to profess faith in Christ. The otber 
African Mission of the Synod, Old Calabar, also 
reports a small increase. It has 6 ordained 
missionaries, 5 congregations, and 15 outsta- 
tions, with 249 members, a gain of 87. The 
Bynod’¥ eight missions (Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Old Calabar, Kaffraria, Spain, India, China, 
and Japan) employ 47 ordained European mis- 
sionartes: and return 10,215 communicants, 
with 2,002 inquirers. The increase of com- 
municants forthe year was 528, or between 
five and six per cent. 
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mae eh 
Ministerial Re gister ° 


BAPTIST. 

ATKINS, L. W., closes his labors at Nora 
Springs, Iowa. 

CANFIELD, I. W., Pres., baptized recéutly if 
Bardstown, Ky. 

CHAFFEBE, A. B., supplies Columbus, Ind. 

COKER, J., Vineyard Haven, Mass., called to 
Belvidere, 11. 

CROFTS. D. L., Christian Connection, re- 
ceived and inst. in Beverly Farins, Mass. 

DEWHURST!, Frep. E., ord. at Wollaston 
Hights, Mass. 

ESSEX, A. J., acvepts call to Clifton, Kan. 

HALL, L. D., accepts call to Oiive Branch, O. 

HARVEY, R. N., called to Cumbertiod, Ind, 

HOYT, WAyiaNb, D.D., Brook!ys, N. Y.. aé- 
cepts call to Memorial ch., '’"‘'adeipbia 
Penn. 

LONGFELLOW, Perry W., removes from 
Sydney to Granville, O. 

NELSON, ——, ord. in Burlington, fa 

PALMER, H. A., ord. in Richmond, I. 

RAMBANT, Taromas, D.D., accepts call to 
Albany, N. Y. 

SCOTT, Gsoracs, accepts call to Tecumseh, 
Neb. 

SIMONS, Ws. M., New Hartford, accepts call 
to Waverly, fowa. 

STEWART, E. H., accepts call to Garnett, 
Kan. 








THOMAS, B. H., otd. in Tawas City, Texas 
WEBB, A. W., Coit, lowa,; accepts eall i 
Paltiiyra, Neb. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

AINSWORTH, Israei(Meth.), Amherst, N. FL, 
accepts ca]] to Mout Vernon, N. H 

BRADLEY. Grorce 8., McPherson, accepts 
call to Fort Scott, Kav. 

CLEAVELAND, EpwarpD, Burlington, accepis 
call to Dunlap and Reading, Kan. » 

DAVIS, Davip L., Pittston, Maine, resigns. 

DIKE, Samvezx W., Royalton, Vt., resigns, 

EASTMAN, W. F., called to Osceola, Neb. 

EMERICH. Freperick E., Mechanic Falls, 
Me., dismissed. 

HOWE, E. Frank, Newtonville, Mass., 
signs. 

LEAVELL, Wiiu1am H. (Bap.), Manchester, 
N. H., called to Brighton, Mass. 

LOVE, Winitam De L., Jxn., Lancaster, Mass. “ 
accepts call to Second ch., Keene, N. H. 
LYMAN, Horaocr &8., Oberlin Semiuary, ae- 

cepts call to W hite Salmon, W. T 

MERRIAM, Joun, New Hampton, Ia., accepts 
call to Hartford, Pa. 

MIX, ELpRIDGs ese) oet Diz, as reported 
last week}, Orange, J., called to Central 
ch., Fall River, Mass. 

NUTE, Frank I., supplies a year at West 
Warren, Mass. 

PERRY, Crrvus M., West Concord, N. H., 
ealied to West Charleston and Derby, Vt. 

PETTIBONE, Cuartes II., ord. in Poquonock, 
Conn. 

POMEROY, Epwarp N., accepts call to Union 
ch., Taunton, Mass. 

ROTCH, Cares L., New Sharon, Me, 
missed 

SIMMONS, Henry C., Walnut Grove, Minn., 
will become general missionary for the 
A. H. M. Society in Northern Dakota. 

TAINTOR, Cuares I1., inst. in Milford, N.H. 

WILDE, Jamuzs, accepts call to Center Ridge, 
Kan. 

WOOLMAN, Wiiuiam, Bradshaw, accepte 
call to Bistowes and Prairie Howe, Neb. 


re- 


dis- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BABBITT, Wituiam H., called to Tecumseh, 
Mich. 
BEATTIE, Tuomas C., ord. in Chester, N. Y. 
BEVERIDGE, A. M., Lansingburgh, N. Y., 
resigns. 
IOBE, L. A. T., accepts call to Vinland, Kan. 
KNOX, W. W., called to Newton, N. Y. 
So G. W., called to South Salem. 


NELSON, E. G., ord. and inst. in Lock Ridge, 
Penn. 

OLLER, Wmu1aM E., Tarentum, 
Butler, Penn. 

RAY, CHARLES, 
Flats, N. Y 

SCOTT. Jou» P., D.D., 
signs. 

es. ALBKANDER, called to Salisbury, 


called te 
accepts call to Smithville 


Monticello, N. Y., re- 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BICKNELL, J. R.. accepts work in the Ocla~ 
waha region, Florida. 

CAPRON, ALEXANDER, has become assistant, 
in Highland, N. Y. 

CRAIK, Cuarves E., accepts call to Christ ch.,. 
Louisville, Ky. 

HODGKISS, SaMveEL, Wakefield, accepts call 
to Brocton, Mass. 

HUNTER, A. B., accepts call to Hillsboro, O. 

LINDHOLM, J. E., Pontiac, R. L., accepts call 
to Great Barrington, Mass. 

PARKER, Stevens, D.D., warden of Racine 
College, Wis., resixns. 

TEAME, WALTER, accepts call to Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Lowa. 

VAN ANTWERP, A. L., ord. deacon in Daven- 
port, lowa. 

REFORMED. 


BROKAW, R. W., inst. in Belleville, N. J. 
eae Peter K., accepts call to Shawe 


% 4 
STAATS,. 8 B.B.. gg in i Somme, &- ae 
WIN Kalamazoo, Mich -) acce! 
a call to is: Wiliamson, N.Y = 


WORMSER, W11L14M, ord. in Passaic, N. J. 








July 13, 1882.) 


The Sunday-schoot. 


LESSON FOR JULY 234, 1882. 
BLIND BARTIMEUS.—Marx x, 46—52. 


Nores.—‘‘ Came to Jericho.”"°—On their way 
from Perea. They had passed over the Jordan 
and reached Jericho, a considerable city in the 
Jordan Valley, on the west side. “ He 
went out from Jericho.’’—On the Jerusalem side. 
“ Anda great multitude.””— Who expected 
some glorious development of his King- 
dom. “ The son of Timeus, Bartimeus,”’— 
“‘Bar’’ means son in Aramean and the name 
** Bartimaeus ”’ is merely translated. “« Was 
sitting by the wayside.”,—Blind people, cripples, 
etc. were much more abundant in the East 
than with us, where better sanitary conditions 
prevail. The blind were not geverally born so, 
but became 60 by neglect, in infascy or later. 
They bad no means of livelihood but begging. 
** Casting away his garment.’’—Vis outer 
garment or mantle. It would seem that he 
fully expected to be healed, and thought he 
could find it again by the use of his eyes. 
“ What wilt thou?*’—Jesus knew well enough, 
but wished the man to pray for what he 
wanted ; and he also wished the people to hear 
the petition and understand what. was done. 
—— ‘ Rabdboni.”—The same as rabbi, except 
that, while both mean my master, the larger 
form is more emphatic, as if one were eaying 
My own master. **Go thy way.”’—Matthew 
also says that the healing was performed by a 
touch. ** Followed him in the way.’’—The 
discrepancies in the accounts of this miracle 
require some attention. Mark and Luke speak 
of but one blind man, and Mark gives bis 
name, while Matthew says there were two. 
Beyond reasonable question, the same miracle 
is referred to ; but it is easy enough to suppose 
that one of the two was the more prominent 
and especially attracted the attention of the 
disciples, as being a well-known character and 
the one who did the talking. More difficult 
to explain is the difference between Luke, who 
says the miracle occurred as they approached 
Jericho, and Matthew and Mark, who agree 
that it occurred as they were leaving. Nosat- 
isfactory explanation has been suggested and 
the latter are probably correct. Some imagine 
that the blind men called to Jesus as he went 
in, but were healed as he went out of the city, 
which is veryimprobable. Others suggest that 
where it says that Jesus came near to the city 
it means that be eimply was nearit. But this 
seems like straining the language. 

Instrwtion.—We must not be too much dis- 
turbed by difficulties and discrepancies. in 
Scripture. We need to satisfy ourselves that 
the Bible contains God’s revelation for our 
salvation, and little points that do not affect 
salvation need not be difficulties to us. The 
Gospels agree on everything vital, and, even if 
they do not always agree on everything minute 
and of no importance, we need not trouble 
ourselves. 

If one wants a blessing from God, he must 
ask forit. Why should we expect God to give 
us special mercies, if we do not care enough 
for them to ask forthem? If the blind man 
bad held his peace, he would have been un- 
blessed. 

Seize special opportunities. Keep your eyes 
open when there may be a chance for any ad- 
vantage in business or in grace. If a boy 
wants very much to go to school, he will think 
of it, and when any possible opportunity oc- 
curs he will not let it slip. In the same way, 
when there is any special religious interest, 
that is the time for one to seek salvation. 
Never wait for a revival ; but when it comes, do 
not let it slip by. 

The followers of Christ, who take his name, 
fail often to have his spirit. Why were not 
the disciples on the lookout for blind mento 
bring them to their Master? They did not 
understand how he came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. 

Atrue Christian is not troubled, any more 
than was his Master, by opportunities to do 
good. We should want them. We sbould 
thank those that bring them, even if they area 
labor to us and cost us time, effort, sleep, or 


























An unconverted man bas no right to com- 
plain of the coldness of the Church. If the 
blind man bad been discouraged by the cold- 
ness and opposition of the disciples, he would 
not have been healed. 

When a man wants Jesus, be sure that 
Jesus wants him. Jesus will call for him. 
When Jesus is calling us, let us not fail to 
bear. 

The lesson taught us by this passage is that 
frequent lesson of the gospels, that of faith. 
There is such a thing as a calm, receptive 
faith, which takes the events of life as God 
tends them. But there is also that other act- 
ive, demonstrative, outreaching faith, which 
is not satisfied with present possessions, but 
longs and labors for and is assured of more. 
d, give us both kinds; the one 'o accept 
God’s providences, the other that we may 
attain the richness of our privilege. 

For a beautiful exposition of the lesson read 
Longfellow’s poem on * Blind Bartimeus.” 
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News of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 

THE SENATE.—Upon Wednesday the River 
and Harbor Bill was reported to the Senate, 
with an increase of about $2,000,000 upon the 
amount proposed for appropriation by the 
House. On Friday consideration of the bill 
was resumed. The Hennepin Canal project 
met with a semi-defeat, although the action 
taken contains a hint of the partial success of 
the scheme, Senator Butler making a motion 
to strike out the authorization to actually be 
gin the constructiov of the canal, but leaving 
authority for the surveying of the route and 
the making of estimate of its cost. The 
Bankruptcy Bill also coming before the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Ingalls expressed his opinion that no 
important action could possibly be had upon 
the matter until later in the year, and accord- 
ingly requested that this bill and its amend- 
ments be made the special order for the first 
Wednesday of December next. After some 
discussion, the subject was finally postponed 
until the day named. The last days of the 
session are now at hand. 





HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES.—Upon Thurs- 
day the Naval Appropriation Bill was passed 
by a majority of 44 votes, but not until an 
acrimonious and highly discreditable alterca- 
tion had occurred between ex-Secretarv Robe- 
son and Representative Whitthorne, which at 
one time threatened to merge into personal 
violence. In the course of his speech, which 
occupied the last hour of the debate upon the 
bill, Mr. Robeson employed the sentence: ‘If 
there wae aman who, it was charged, whether 
truly or falsely, had purloined the School Fund 
of his native state, he was brought to the 
front” — having preceded it by other in- 
uendoes, understood by some of those 
present to directly reflect upon Mr. Whit- 
thorne. The latter gentleman immediately 
sprang to his feet and denounced the speaker 
as ‘‘a liar and a perjurer,” at the same time 
approaching the ex-Secretary belligerently. 
Great confusion ensued, but Mr. Whitthorne 
presently returned to bis seat. Mr. Robeson 
then quietly proceeded with his speech from 
the interrupted sentence, after some further 
comments from the other side and applause 
from the Republican members. It is stated 
that had Mr. Whitthorne but preserved his 
temper end kept silence, comparatively few 
present would have supposed toward whom 
the ex-Secretary’s remarks were especially di- 
rected. The vote upon the bill stood 119 to 
%, as above shown. The Friday’s session of 
the House was signalized by a colloquy 
almost equally disgraceful with that of 
the preceding day. Mr. Buttersworth, of Ohio, 
during the discussion of the Sundry Civil Bill, 
took opportunity for making an active defense 
of the Administration. Having touched upon 
the removals made by the President, Mr. Cox 
interrupted bim by a question as to the remov- 
al of Collector Amos Smith. of Cincinnati. 
This interruption was resented by Mr. Butters- 
worth, and a wrangle ensued between himeelf 
and Mr. Cox, in which both gentlemen used 
expressions unfit for quotation. An sppeal to 
the Chair to order the clearing of the galleries 
terminated the affair. Also. upon Friday, 
Representative Hill, of New Jersey, made an 
earnest attempt to compass the reduction of 
letter postage to two cents, by offering an 
amendment to the Sundry Civil Bill to such an 
effect. His amendment being ruled out of or- 
der, Mr. Hill asked and obtained leave to print 
bis argument on behalf of the proposal. An 
effort will be made to recure action upon the 
bill during the last six days of the session, 
when motions to suspend the rules are in 
order. 








..-The autopsy upon the exhumed body of 
Guiteau was duly begun, under Dr. Lamb’s 
supervision, and will continue in progress for 
some time at the Army Medical Museum. The 
analysis of the brain bas revealed no abnormal 
conditions implying insanity. The final dispo- 
sition of the body is not yet known and will 
probably be kept a secret. 


DOMESTIC. 


«.-The excursion steamer ‘“ Plymouth 
Rock” collided with the steamship ‘‘ Break- 
water,” of the Old Dominion Line, while both 
vessels were proceeding seaward through the 
Narrows, upon Friday afternoon, July 7th. The 
first-named steamer at the time carried upward 
of 250 passengers, but there was little confusion 
amongst these and they were readily trans- 
ferred to other boats and landed at Staten 
Island. The ‘‘ Plymouth Rock” was damaged 
to a considerable extent, necessitating her 
being docked for a fortnight. No passenger 
was injured. 


..The raijroad difficulties are still not ad- 
justed. On some of the lines a partial force of 
new hands has been brought into operation, 








and on others a proportion of the strikers have 
resumed work; but a glut of freight is still 





seriously felt at the termini of the most im- 
portaut routes, 





FOREIGN. 

.-All items of foreign intelligence are 
overshadowed by the darkness of the cloud 
hanging over Egypt. Latest advices point to 
the war as imminent. The work upon the 
fortifications of Alexandria still progressing 
actively, Admiral Seymour is preparing to 
demand the surrender of the fortress, upon the 
grounds of a breach of faith. The English 
consul, on the 9th, notified all the residents of 
his nationality that their safety suggests in- 
stant flight. The utmost confusion prevails. 
Notice of the bombardment of Alexandria was 
given on Monday last, by a letter addessed to 
the governor by Admiral Seymour. 


DOMESTIC. 


...-Advices from Pittsburgh, Pa., state that 
reports continue to reach there setting forth 
that iron manufacturers in some of the out- 
lying districts are yielding to the demand of 
the strikers for an increase of wages. 


.-.-The British steamship ‘‘ Anjer Head’’ 
has been attached by the United States authori- 
ties at San Francisco, on a charge of bringing 
an excess of Chinese passengers to that port. 


.. Special advices from Arizona state that 
the Indians are again on the warpath around 
the San Carlos reservation, killing settlers and 
running off stock. 

-++.The * Scioto,” an excursion steamer on 
the Ohio River, was sunk by a collision on the 
4th ef July. Over fifty lives were lost. 

...-General Skobeleff, the famous Russian 
soldier, died at Moscow, on Friday last, in his 
thirty-elghth year. 

.- The 4th of July celebrations throughout 
the country were unsually quiet. 








AMMONIA. 


ITS USE IN BAKING POWDERS AND ITS 
INPORTANCE AS A CULINARY AGENT. 


(From the Scientific American.) 

THE recent discoveries in science and chem- 
istry are fast revolutionizing our daily domestic 
economies. Old methods are giving way to 
the light of modern investigation, and the 
habits and methods of our fathers and mothers 
are stepping down and out, to be succeeded 
by the new ideas, with marvelous rapidity. In 
no department of science, however, have more 
rapid strides been made than in its relations to 
the preparation and preservation of human 
food. Scientists, having discovered how to 
traverse space, furnish heat, and beat time It- 
self by the application of natural forces, and to 
do a bundred other things promotive of the com- 
fort and happiness of human kind, are natur- 
ally turning their attention to the development 
of other agencies and powers that shall add to 
the yenrs during which man may enjoy the 
blessings set before him. 

Among the recent discoveries in this direc 
tion, none is more important than the uses to 
which common ammonia can be properly put 
as a leavening agent, and which indicate that 
this familiar salt is hereafter to perform 


food. 

The carbonate of ammonia is an exceedingly 
volatile substance. Place a small portion of it 
upon a knife and hold over a flame, and it will 
almost immediately be entirely developed into 
gas and pass off into the air. The gas thus 
formed is a simple composition of nitrogen 
and hydrogen. No residue is left from the 
ammonia. This gives it ite superiority as a 
leavening power over soda and cream of tartar 
when used alone and has induced its use as 
a supplement to these articles A small quan- 
tity of ammonia in the dough is effective in 
producing bread that will be lighter, sweeter, 
and more wholesome than that risen by any 
other leavening agent. When it is acted upon 
by the heat of baking, the leavening gas that 
raises the dough is liberated. I[n this act it 
uses itself up, as it were. The ammonia is 
entirely diffused, leaving no trace or residuum 
whatever. The light, fluffy, flaky appearance 
so desirable in biscuits, etc. and so sought 
after by professional cooks is said to be im- 
parted to them only by the use of this agent. 

The bakers and baking powder manufacturers 
producing the finest goods have been quick to 
avail themselves of this useful discovery, and 
the bandsomest and best bread and cake are 
now largely risen by the aid of ammonia, com- 
bined, of course, with other leavening mate- 
rial. 

Ammonia fs one of the best known products 
of the laborstory. If, as seems to be justly 
claimed for it, the application of its properties 


us lighter and more wholesome bread, biscuit, 





bas assigned it. 


an active part in the preparation of our daily * 
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THE FOURTH AT ROSELAND PARK. 


GREAT themes befit our natioval holiday. 
It may be that the custom has become 
almost a thing of the past for our people to 
meet in every village and listen to its chief 
orator and bear him speak the praise of 
Washington and of freedom and the worth 
of education and morality to a free nation; 
hut the custom still survives bere and there, 
und it is a good thing that the people of 
old Woodstock, the fine oid town of fine 
old Windham County, in the top of the 
hills of Covnecticut, call together distin- 
guished patriots from all over the land, set 
free for the day by the neglect of our large 
cities, and gather, with their wives and 
children, to hear the words which it were 
well for the whole nation to hear. Soon 
Tuesday of last week there came to Rose- 
land Park, from its capital, the Governor 
and the Secretary of State of Connecticut, 
to preside over the celebration; from Brook- 
lyn, its most famous orator; from Wash- 
ington, a wise and learned judge and the 
distinguished senator who there represents 
the independence of the Empire State; 
from New York City, the man who there 
iearned how to conduct on business priaci- 
ples the post-office service of the whole 
country; and from New England’s hills, 
the scholarly president of one of our most 
ancient colleges. They spoke wise and 
telling words, not to the people of Wind- 
ham County alone, but to our whole peo- 
ple. We are glad to be able to report their 
addresses in full. 

But why should we not revive the old 
custom of celebrating Independence Day 
as our fathers celebrated it? Why should 
80 wany distinguished orators be allowed 
to gather in arural town, instead of every 
city and every shire competing for all the 
eloquence of the land on our nation’s birth- 
day? Our boys and our men are not yet so 
instructed and so perfect in the lessons of 
patriotism that they do not need every- 
where to hear such words as were spoken ib 





City which bears his name could well be 
taught by Chief-Justice Drake what were the 
services Washington rendered, in peace as 
well as war, and how dear to him was our 
country’s Constitution. Let Brooklyn, too, 
learn fiom Dr. Storrs how righteousness 
exalteth a nation, and be taught hope, as 
well as determination for the future. Let 
it be repeated in the ears of New Hamp- 
shire’s sous what is the necessity and what 
are the dangers of education, that its 
towns may send out more statesmen like 
Daniel Webster and more scholars like 
President Bartlett. How well it would be 
if not the cities and towns of New York 
alone, but of our whole country, could 
bear such a voble exposition of the duties 
of citizeus and such a stern exposure of the 
hateful aud cancerous spoil system which 
poisons our politics as-were given by Sena- 
tor Miller and ex-Postmaster-General James. 
We are glad to lay such words as these 
before the whole people, for they are well 
spoken. 





THE ANGLICAN CHURCH AND THE 
SALVATION ARMY. 





THERE is something significant, as it 
seems to us, in the attitude of many Eng- 
lish Churchmen toward the Salvation 
Army. Not a few Nonconformists have 
uttered notes of warning respecting the 
methods and organization of this singular 
movement, and its magnificent success, it 
cannot be denied, has been won against 
much opposition, both secret and out- 
spoken. It has received the cold shoulder 
in many instances, where it might reasvon- 
ably have expected warm encouragement; 
but its stations, its corps, its officers, and 
its ranks have been growing at an almost 
uvprecedented rate and its success as ap 
evangelizing agency placed beyond doubt. 
It reports 312 stations, against 50 in 1876; 
it has 15,000 trained speakers, where it had 
1,036 in 1878; and it circulates 280,000 
copies of its organ, The War Cry, where it 
formerly circulated 17,000. We have ob- 
served that the Church of England has put 
as few obstacles in its way as any de- 
nomination with which it bas come in 
eontact, and it will be a singular reversal 
of the relative positions of Churchmen and 
Non-conformists in the past if the chief 
patron and helper of the Salvation Army 
should be the Church. It would be a mas- 
ter stroke for the latter. We suppose that 
it will not be denied that the Non-conform- 
ist bodies do little more for the lower 
classes of the population than the State 
Church, and that these heathen might as well 
be in Kamtchatka so far as efforts for their 
conversion is concerned. The charity of 
the Establishment is a magnificent thing, 
but it is reached out from too exalted a po- 
sition. The condecension is too apparent. 
In short, the Church is too respectable. It 
is too refined, too elevated, too circumspect 
to go ivto the highways and hedges, to go 
down into the gutters and get under the 
miserable and vicious and degraded and 
lift them up; and otber denominations have 
caught much of their spirit, and, while all 
point to the condition of the byways and 
slums of the great cities, and inquire aunu- 
ally or oftener what can be done for the 
benefit of the unsaved masses, they are help- 
less in presence of the difficulties. 

The Salvation Army, with its military 
titles and pageant, its rude, unrefined 
methods, its rough, unlettered heralds, un- 
dertakes this neglected work, and cultivated 
Christians stand aloof and complain of the 
manner of pulling men out of the mud, who 
otherwise would have been left there to 
rot. There is no question as to the char- 
acter of the results. They are pronounced 
to be gvod; but the organization is 
despotic, its unlettered preachers and cun- 
veris shock refined ears by their irrever- 
ence; they misquote and misapply Scripture 
(oh! rare fault); there are many abuses; 
there is much unsound teaching, and, 
withal, no complete system for the care and 
instruction of pew members. These criti- 
cisms are pot to be despised. The future 
of the movement isa matter of concern; 
but that need not paralyze present action. 
This problem is yet to be solved, and per. 
haps the Church of Evglaud will be found 
broad enough and wise enough to belp ia 
the solution. 

Some of the Anglican bishops haVe been 





giving attention to the work of the 
“Army” and speak strong words in its 
favor. The Bishop of Bedford preached 
toa “corps” of the ‘‘ Army” in his part of 
London and conducted the services, the 
‘‘ soldiers” doing the singing. He spoke of 
the indifferent masses which the Cburch 
failed to save and which the ‘“‘ Army” was 
somehow awakening. “ We will have,” 
said he, ‘‘no jealousies. Go, in God’s 
name, aud drag them out of the mire, if 
youcan.” The Bishop of Oxford spoke 
more cautiously in a sermon devoted to the 
subject; but he said the Church dare not 
forbid these zealous men or oppose them, 
lest haply it should be found to be fighting 
aguinst God. 

A conference in the rural Deanery of 
Ardwick has been discussing the relation of 
the Army and the Church, and some corre- 
spondence with Mr. Booth, the ‘‘ general” 
of the “ Army” was produced. Mr. Booth 
wrote: 

‘““We are much obliged for yours, with 

account of discussion, which will, we trust, 
do much good. You may rely upon our 
nlways duing our utmost to avoid contro- 
versy and to confine the attention of all 
under our control to the great salvation 
work for which alone we exist. The Bishop 
of Truro and Dr. Westcott, of Cambridge, 
called here yesterday, to inquire about the 
question of our relations to the Church. 
There is evidently a very friendly feeling 
and earvest desire to establish the best re- 
lations possible with us, But, of course, it 
remains to be seen whether the Church will 
be willing to recognize us just such as we 
are and without our taking any new and 
special action, under the direction of the 
bishops. We trust they will see the great 
desirnbility of blessing and helping the 
Salvation Army, just such asit is.” 
This letter gives further proof of the gener- 
al interest felt by the Church in the move- 
ment, and it intimates that, if the Church 
ean make room for the ‘‘Army just as it is,” 
the ‘‘ Army” may be willing to accept the 
hospitality. At any rate, the letter gave 
great satisfaction to the Conference, which 
requested the bishop to bring the subject 
before the rural deans, at their annual meet 
ing, and also before the Gonvocation of 
York. Another straw showing which way 
the wind is blowing is the name of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury onasubscription 
list for purchase of large buildings for the 
“ Army.” 

It now remains to be seen whether a 
Church which is broad enough to include 
diverse schools of thought and tolerant 
enough to allow the differences in ceremo- 
nial comprehended between the extremes 
of Ritualism and Evangelicalism can also 
make its ecclesiastical system flexible 
enough to admit the “Salvation Army as 
it is.” 


SENATOR MILLER’S SPEECH. 


Ir gives us pleasure to call the attention 
of our readers to the admirable speech of 
Senator Miller, of this state, delivered at 
Woodstock, Conn., on the Fourth of July 
and published this week in the columrs 
of Tue INDEPENDENT, with other able 
speeches delivered at same place and time. 
We particularize this speech not by way 
of coutrast and certainly not in disparage- 
ment of others, but on account of its 
theme and the present relations of that 
theme to the politicsof thecountry. ‘‘ Civil 
and administrative reform” is the title of 
the theme; and, as our readers will see, 
upon reading the speech, Civil Service Re- 
form is the topic mainly discussed. 

The Boston Transcript (Rep.) says of this 
speech: ‘‘ Senator Miller’s Civil Service Re- 
form talk at Woodstock, Conn., is good to 
illustrate the progress the reform is making. 
Sagacious, working politicians like Miller 
recognize the fact.” The simple truth is 
that Civil Service Reform has already taken 
such a bold upon the people that the so- 
called politicians will soon find.themselves 
behind the times and out of harmony with 
public sentiment, unless they take their 
position in season op this subject. The 
underlying theory of the old régime which 
began with President Jackson and was 
unkvown and unpracticed by his pre- 
decessors in office, is not only false and 
demoralizing, but is becoming increasingly 
odious and offensive to the people; and, if 
Senator Miller has had the sagacity to see 
this, the fact shows that he has a clearer 
head and a better judgment than the Conk 
lings avd Camerons, whose statesmanship 
and leadetship consist in running » patty 
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machine and greasing the wheels with the 
spoils of office. 

Sevator Miller, in his speech at Woad- 
stock, accepts and ably defends tie funda- 
mental proposition of Civil Service Reform, 
which is that the ‘“‘ Spoils System” in dis- 
tributing the offices of Government must 
be destroyed, and that the Merit System must 
take its place. The essential idea of the form- 
er system isthat all the offices of the Govern- 
ment are so much party capital, to be used 
by the party in power for its own perpetu- 
ity. The essential idea of the latter system 
is that these offices are public trusts, and 
are to be used for the general benefit of the 
whole people, and not to reward party 
friends or punish political enemies. These 
two theories are, in principle, as wide apart 
as the poles, and they differ just as widely 
io their practical effects. Between them 
‘*there is av irrepressible conflict,” to quote 
the memorable saying of Mr. Seward as to 
the conflict between freedom and slavery. 

What the country wants and means to 
have, and at uo distant day will have, is 
the Merit System in the distribution of all 
the subordipate appointments of the 
Government. The politicians, whether in 
Congres~ or out of it, who propose to resist 
the people in this purpose or cheat them 
out of its execution, will come to grief at 
the ballot-box. Civil Service Reform, like 
the anti-slavery movement of other days, 
is rapidly assuming the character of a 
sharply defined political issue, and this 
meuns political death to the party leaders 
who get themselves on the wrong side of 
this question. Senator Miller predicts that 
“this century will not close before this re- 
form shall have been fully and completely 
accomplished.” We regard this as a very 
safe prediction. Indeed, we auticipate 
that the battle will have been fought and 
the victory won in Jess than ten years. The 
downfall of slavery was a grand and glori- 
ous triumph, and next to it in importance 
will be the downfall of the ‘‘ Spoils Sys 
tem ” and the obligarchy of politicians who 
bave used it for their own selfish purposes. 

President Arthur would do a very wise 
thing for his fame, and a very wise 
thing for the country, and greatly in- 
crease the chances of becoming his own 
successor if he would use the great powers 
of his office to promote Civil Service Re- 
form. Being President, he can do more for 
or against this reform than any other man 
in the country. A serious mistake on this 
subject by him will be fatal to bis adminis- 
tration. An effort on his part to build up 
a faction in the Republican party by 
the use of Government patronage or to 
use this patronage mainly for party pur- 
poses will bring down upon him a storm 
of wrath and indignation that no President 
can safely defy. His wise course is to 
wheel his administration into the line of 
this reform. The spoilmen would, of 
course, grumble; but this would do him no 
harm, with the popular wil! supporting 
him. Hehas just now a capital oppor- 
tunity to say a telliug word in regard to 
political assessmenis that would ring 
through the nation. Speak that word, Mr. 
President. 





THE FAITHFUL SAYING. 


FalTnrut, indeed, is the saying which 
comes from the source of faith and spenks 
to the heart of faith: ‘‘Christ Jesus came 
ivto the world to save sinners.” 

The believing heart lingers on it with the 
strong and grateful affection of an immor- 
tal hope. Even the world turns a not 
unfriendly earto it, xs if haunted by the 
conviction that its salvation is wrapped up 
in the simple phrase. 

We may think of this particular “‘ say/ 
iog” as of a kind of divine coin. passed 
from hand to hand in the Early Church, 
and which the apostle, finding there, saved 
for higher uses and put into circulation 
through the Universal Church for all time. 
It is an inspired phrase, shaped by the peo- 
ple themselves and expressing their com- 
mon conviction, and which was carried by 
the divine inspiration that layin it to its 
permanent place in the inspired Word, 
thus intimating to us that the Holy Ghost 
who spake by the prophets and the apostles 
isthe same who guides and inspires the 
Church, and that the source of inspiration 
in the Word is the source of sanctification 
and of faith in the Church. 
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But, much as we niay be drawn to this 
line of reflection, we cannot stop on it; for 
this “saying” is only another illustration 
of the eternal truth that the “‘ Church hear- 
eth only Christ,” and that in all the truth 
which warms the believer’s heart, clears 
his mind, nourishes his faith, or cheers bis 
life, it is the voice of Christ be bears. Cer- 
tainly itis that voice we listen to in the 
‘faithful saying.” Not that we have here 
preserved in oral tradition some other- 
wise lost fragment of the Redeemer’s 
speech. There are marks on the ‘‘say- 
ing” as we have it which identify its 
origin and trace it back to the recorded 
gospels, The phrase ‘‘came into the 
world,” which forms « part of it, is an un- 
mistakeable reminiscence of the Apostle 
Jobo. How many examples of it he bas 
preserved from the Saviour’s speech! As 
we find it here in ‘‘the saying” reported 
by St. Paul, we are carried back to the 
parable of the Good Shepherd and to the 
other discourses of Him who came to seek 
and save the lost. The exact words of 
‘the faithful suying” we find nowhere 
among them, but the substance of it, every- 
where. 

Christ himself is the original source of 
these divine words which apostolic believ- 
ers, listening for his voice, repeated in the 
altered form of the ‘faithful saying.” 
The differing notes, the various parables, 
the disconnected discourses, the diversified 
portrayals of the Gospels, united and 
blended in one symphonic crystallization in 
in the ‘‘faithful saying.” The apostle 
caught it from the lips of the people, and 
sounded it anew as one of the inspired and 
inspiring potes of the message which his 
epistles were to send re-echoing through 
the ages. 

The saying is “faithful” because true 
and worthy to be everywhere received. It 
has, also, we must believe, a deeper and 
richer significance. 

It is faith, and only faith which repeats 
it. Nothing but faith receives the ‘‘ saying” 
atall. Nothing like it sprang in the soil 
which produced the world’s proverbs. Hu- 
man reason suggests no such thing, and cer- 
tainly itis not the voice of humanp pride 
that ‘‘ Christ Jesus came into the world to 
gave sinners,” Faith alone discovers the 
sweet, divine reasonableness of the ‘‘ say- 
ing,” and finds it congenial to its mature to 
receive and delight in it. Faith alone 
draws from it the substance of an eternal 
hope. Some hint of this we can easily be- 
lieve is expressed to us when the apostle 
culls the saying ‘‘ faithful.” 

Perhaps, too, in this word lies some re- 
minder of the source of faith and the 
grounds of the believer’s submission. The 
disciple’s faith is awakened by the revela- 
tion of the object of faith. He believes 
because the voice of the Divine Author of 
faith has been heard in his heart. Wehave 
traced the ‘‘ faithful saying” back to its 
source in the words of the Lord; we have 
traced it again through the repetitions and 
echoes of his disciples; but the original is 
the divine voice of the Son of God, pro- 
claiming himself the Saviour of sinners. 
That voice reaches us sometimes directly 
from the gospels, sometimes re-echoed 
through the Church, sometimes by the me- 
diation of human piety or zeal, or en- 
shrined in the manifoid forms of truth or 
‘luty ; but it is always at last the same—the 
voice of the Son of God and the Author of 
Faith, callivg faith into being by the dis- 
closure of the awakening truth that is 
wrapped up in the ‘‘ faithful saying.” 

It is possible, too, that, in calling this say- 
ing ‘‘ faithful,” the apostle reminds us that 








it promotes and supports faith. Faith is: 


born in this fact as a cradle, and afverward 
lives on it as its foundation. We believe 
because ‘‘ Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners.” ‘The more we fall] back 
ou this “‘ saying” the more faith rises and 
comes to ouraid. In this saying lies the 
spark which is to kindle faith where there 
isnone. That “ Christ Je~us came into the 
world to save sinners” is the discovery 
along whose bright line all who make it 
find their way to faith. 

The history of this ‘‘ saying” is a lesson 
in the method of bibicsl inspiration. The 
“saying ” by the time it reached’ St. Paul’s 
ears bad wandered from the origina! form. 
It was-no longer exactly what the Divine 
Preacher said. Some things bad dropped 
cut, others were blended together in it. 


a __________ 
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The band of man and the work of tradi- 
tion and of time had told on it. But the 
divine substance remained untouched in 
the core, and inspired Scripture opens its 
page to it again and invests this creation 
of the love of God and the faith of man 
with the authority of apostolic inspiration. 





A PLEASANT PICTURE FROM 
UTAH. 


EVEN the dull Mormons are original ouce 
or twice in a generation, and the scandal- 
ous Church of the Latter Day Saints stum- 
bles now and then into something worthy 
of all imitation. 

For several years there has been held in 
Utah an annual festival in honor of old age 
or of hoary hairs; that those of seventy 
years and upward, meeting, might rejoice 
together and renew their youth. This year, 
during two of the last days in June, a troop 
of ancients held high festival in Salt Lake 
City. Though the ** Saints” controlled the 
whole affair and claim al) the glory, yet 
the earnest and most cordial invitation was 
to all of any or of no faith to join. To 
have passed the limit of threescore and ten 
was the sole requirement. 

The railroads furnished free passes for 
the round trip, and in the city free car- 
riages and free entertainment were with- 
out limit. For the time the whole pop- 
ulation turned ministers to failing senses 
aud trembliog limbs, and more than eleven 
hundred came together of men and women 
whose prime and strength for toil were 
long since past. Seven belonged by birth 
to the eighteenth ceotury Two were in 
the near neighborhood of their hundredth 
birthday. Those of eighty and over were 
counted by scores. They took rank by 
decades and wore severally red, blue, and 
white badges, the latter color being assigned 
to the nonagenarians. 

The first day, assembled in the Taber- 
nacles, they were dosed with strong Mor- 
mon doctrine by Pres. John Taylor, Geo. 
Q. Cannon, and others of the priestly mag- 
nates; but, then, as if to take off the curse, 
they were regaled with song and chorus, 
with the help of the great organ and several 
brass bands, and to each by a troop of girls 
was given a bouquet, also a sack of cake 
and candy. In the afternoon, at the 
theater, they were treated to a drama. 

The second day an adjournment was had 
to Liberty Park, on the outskirts of the 
city. The bands were there, the shade was 
abundant, aud a throng of nearly 10,000 
assembled to pay reverence and offer con- 
gratulations to these relics of a remote past. 
The very oldest were boys and girls again, 
full of chat, frolic, and fun. In a vast 
pavillion tables were spread for 800, and 
were three times filled. After this mammoth 
picnic was over these venerable guests were 
seated upon a platform for exhibition and 
to receive prizes. Hard cash in reasonable 
sums was bestowed upon theoldest man and 
woman, upon the couple who had lived 
together longest (66 years), the man who 
had for most years built fires for his wife 
(60 years), who had been longest in the Mor- 
mon Church (two joined in 1830), who had 
borne most children (two were mothers of 
21 each), the best singer and dancer past 80 
(five competitors), etc., etc. Seven tried 
their speed and mettle in a foot-race. 

Those aged hearts were near to bursting 
with bliss and the whole occasion was full 
of benediction to every one. 





THE DAVIS BILL. 





Tue bill origivally prepared by Senator 
David Davis, which, with slight modifica- 
tions, was passed by the Senate, some two 
months ago, proposes to afford relief to the 
Supreme Court of the United States from 
the excessive amount of judicial business 
which for years has taxed that court far be- 
yond its ability. ‘Tbe consequence of this 
state of facts is that cases cannot be beard 
in that court until several years after they 
are docketed; and this, while always an 
inconvenience, is often a serious injustice 
to the parties. The evil has long been felt, 
and, while there has been a difference of 
opinion among lawyers as to the best mode 
of remedying it, there has been none us to | 
the urgent necessity for some adequate 
remedy. The simple truth is that the 
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States, as organized by the Judiciary Act 
of 1789. The system needs to be modified 
in order to meet the present demands 
upon it. 
What the Davis bill proposes is to estab- 
lish in each judicial circuit of the United 
States a pew court, to be called a Court of 
Appeals, consisting of the justice of the 
Supreme Court allotted to the circuit, three 
circuit judges, and two district judges, to 
be designated for this service from time to 
time. The bill provides that this court 
shall hear and determine all cases coming 
before it from the Circuit Court and the 
district courts of the circuit and that 
circuit courts shall no longer have any ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. Cuses decided by the 
Court of Appeals may, under the provisions 
of this bill, be carried to the Supreme Court 
where the matter in dispute exceeds the 
sum of ten thousand dollars, exclusive of 
costs, or where the adjudication involves 
a question upon the construction of the 
Constitution or the cunstruction or validity 
of a treaty or law of the United States, or 
where the court shall certify that the adju- 
dication involvesa local question of sufficient 
importance to require that the final decision 
should be made by the Supreme Court. All 
appeals from territorial courts would, under 
rules to be established by the Supreme 
Court, go to the Court of Appeals, There 
would be nine such courts, one for each 
judicial circuit, and in each circuit there 
would be three circuit judges, instead of 
one, as is the present fact. 

Avy one who understands the judicial 
system of the United States and the vari- 
ous classes of cases which may now be car- 


_tied to the Supreme Coart will see at» 


glance that the Davis bill would not only 
greatly lessen the business of this court, by 
disposing of a part of it elsewhere, but 
would also greatly increase the power of 
the Circuit Courts and tn both respects 
contribute to the dispatch of business and 
abridge the present delays of justice. 
There is no doubt as to the power of Con- 
gress to establish the court proposed in this 
bill and rearrange the distribution of the 
judicial power. of the United States as de- 
fined and granted in the Constitution. The 
only question is whether this plan is the 
best oue to gain the end. The fact that the 
judges of the Supreme Court unanimously 
approve of the planis a very strong consid- 
eration in its favor. The plan has been 
commended by the various bar associations 
of the country, including that of this city. 
The ablest lawyers of the Senate favored 
its adoption. 

The bill, having been passed by the Sen- 
ate, is now half-way through Congress and 
Congress is approaching the close of its 
present session. No action of any kind 
bas as yet been taken upon it in the House 
of Repreventatives and the serious danger 
is that the bill will fail to become a law 
simply by omission to act. If it now fails, 
the chances are that it will fai! at the next 
session, which will be the short one of 
Congress, and that the whole measure will 
be postponed until after the next presiden- 
tial election, leaving the present state of 
things to continue for some four years to 
come. The Republicans are in the major- 
ity in the present House of Representatives 
and can pass this bill, if they choose to do 
so. They will make a grave mistake if 
they omit to do so, and thereby give the 
relief which is most urgently needed. We 
desire to press upon them the duty of not 
adjourning until the House has taken action 
ov this subject. There is no matter before 
the House that is equal to this in public 
importance. 


Editorial Botes. 


Ovr polite friend of The Hxaminer, after il- 
lustrating its idea of Christian courtesy by de- 
claring of Tue IwpEPENDEN? that, in its dis- 
cussion of infant consecration, “it passed over 
in disingeouous silence our exposure of its 
misrepresentation of Dr. Wayland [and] 
quibbled a little about Dr. Faller’s case,’’ pro- 
ceeds to say that it should be surprised to find 
THE INDEPENDENT observing ‘‘the courtesies 
usually prevailing among Christian getitle- 
men.’’ Whether we bave been discourteous to 
The Examiner our readers can judge, also 
whether we bave, as it declares, made uv- 
worthy *‘imputations ” upon the editor of that 
journal-and Prof. Heman Liwcoln. We had 











judicial business of the country bas out- | 
grown the judicial system of the United 


said that Prof. Lincojp, as wel) es Dr. Fuller, 
‘bed expressed bimeel personally satisfied, as 
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well he might, with a proposed compromise, 
by which infant dedication should be substi- 
tuted for infant baptism, and had published an 
article to that effect in THe INDEPENDENT. 
The Examiner replied that, immediately after 
publishing bis article, he bad written to the 
editor of that paper * frankly expressing his 
regret that he had published such an arficle”’ 
and “‘ was sorry he did it.” We did not believe 
that Prof. Lincoln’s letter would bear any such 
interpretation, and we said: 

“We confess ourselves very skeptical about 
that letter. Wedo not remember seeing it in 
The Examiner, Had it appeared, we should 
certainly have printed it. Had Prof. Livcoln, 
who is a gentleman snd a Christian, felt that 
he had misled our readers, we have no doubt. 
he would have sent us a retraction. Our col- 
umns are open to him, if be wishes to make 
any such correction. Till then, litera scripta 
mainet, what he bas published stands: and we 
refuse to believe that he ‘ is sorry he did it’ on 
the evidence of any private letter, as this must 
have been, im ectly remembered and un- 
warraptably and incorrectly reported to the 
public at this late day.” 

It is in the above lines that our neighbor finds 
discourtesy toward itself and “‘ imputations” 
on Prof. Lincoln. 





Bout The Examiner had preserved and now 
publishes Professor Linculn’s letter, and fol- 
lows it by denying that he *‘ was under the 
least obligation to give formal public notice 
that bis views had undergone modification.” 
But the letter abundantly indicates that they 
had not undergone modification, and that his 
only question was as to the wisdom of publish- 
ing them. We quote every word in the letter 
which could be interpreted to mean that he 
‘* was sorry he did it’’: ” 

**On reading the article of Baker, it opened 
such a temptation for a strong blow at in- 
fant baptism that 1 was powerless to resist, and 
wrote my article currente calaino, before stop- 
ping to finish the paper. If I bad 
waited till my bl cooled, and especially 
till your article appeared, I should not have 
written. But 1 am confident that, if Congrega- 
tionaliste would surrender ftnfant baptism, 
many of them would make good Baptists, for 
they would not be content with sprinkling in 
adult years. They would long for something 
mote like the New Testament model. Infent. 
baptism is rapidly going into disuse, and Tan 
INDEPENDENT articles will not help to revive 
it.” 


lt will be seen that Professor Lincoln expresses 
regret not at all on the ground that “bis 
views bad undergone modification,” as The Zz- 
aminer represents, and which was the only 
possible ground on which his endorsement 
of infant dedication could be said to be with- 
drawn, but simply op prudential grounds. 
While he retracted not one word he bad writ- 
ten, and believed it ‘‘a strong blow st infant 
baptism,” and that Taz INDEPENDENT articles 
by himself and Mr. Baker were helping its 
decline, for the sake of prudence, and not 
stirring up euspicious Baptists, he would not 
have written the article bad he waited until 
after The Hzaminer had made its onslanght. 
That is all, and it gives not the least basis for 
contradicting our assertion that leading Bap- 
tists were personally satisfied with a form of 
infant dedication substituted for infant bap- 
tism. If, now, The Zeominer wants to know 
a further reason why we believe Professor Lin- 
coln has not changed his mind, we will inform 
it. Webappen to remember, as The Examiner 
may, that this is no new noticn, bastily taken 
up by Professor Lincoln. Many years ago, 
when a pastor in Philadelphia aod one of the 
editors of The Christian Chronicle (now The Na- 
tional Baptist), by mentioning with commenda- 
tion Dr. Fuller’s practice of dedication of 
infants, he was the means of bringing on a 
controversy on the subject among the South- 
ern Baptist papers, which led Dr. Fuller to 
abandon the practice, in deference to bis breth- 
rev. The opinion which Professor Lincoln 
bad cherished so many sears and which stirred 
bim to write that articlefor Toe InpEPENDENT 
he cannot have relinquished on the attack of 
The Examiner, though he may well have re- 
gretted expressing it, ff it were likely to lead 
to any such controversy in the North as his 
earlier article led toin the South. It is now 
evident, as we said before, that litera scripta 
manet, and that we were right in our sug- 
gestion that a private letter had been used to 
convey an unwarraniable conclusion, which 
we bope is not discourteous language. 


One of our Presbyterian contemporaries, the 
Herald id Presbyter, sounds an early note of 
warning, to the effect that the friends of the 
“new criticism” in the Presbyterian body may 
be expected to oppose organic union with the 
Southern Chuicb, because that Church holde 
rigid views on inspiration and is eminent- 
ly conservative on all points of doctrine. 
It may be presumed thatthe Herald and Pres- 
byter, and the other adherents of the tradi- 
tional view, intend to advocate organic union, 
for just the reason here given. Is it not sig- 
nificant that the conservative Old School men 
sre beginning to inquire how they may 
strengthen themselves, in view of possible 
agitation around doctrimal and. exegeticel 





issues? And is it not remarkable that our cop- 
temporary, which ordinerily waits to see how 
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the wind blows before saying anything, 
shculd so early have foreshadowed the con- 
servative policy? We desire to see the Pres- 
byterian Church united, but not for reasons 
such asthis. Union on such grounds would 
only be the prelude to future conflict and to 
new ruptures, 


Tar percentage of increase of all Protestant 
denominations in New York City since 1845 is, 
we are told by the Times, 76 per cent. In the 
same period the population of the city has in- 
creased at the rate of 225 per cent. and Cathol- 
icism at the enormous rate of 900 per cent. 
This striking disparity suggests gloomy 
thoughts, but that there isuo cause for de- 
Spair is easily seen on a little closer inspection. 
In the first place, it is the Catholic population 
that iscompared with the membership of the 
Protestant Churches. If the latter were to 
count all their adherents and the members 
of their families, the compafiton would be 
fairer, Secondly, the Catholica have got the 
most of their strength by immigration. It is, 
as the Times remarks, essentially a foreign 
church. New York has been growing more 
and more foreign in the character of {ts popu 
lation, and it would argue a magnificent failure 
of Catholiciem if its percentage of Increase 
were not almost phenomenally large. Our 
Protestant churches work under mapifest dis- 
advantages. The Catholics find their congre- 
gations ready forthem in any quarter of the 
city, while the Protestant population is con- 
tinually moviug, either further up town or out 
intothe country. Theeffort to follow this migra- 
tion Is both dificult and costly. It means the 
abandonmentof old churches and the building 
of new, and large losses of members which, are 
scarcely made up by thuse who come from the 
country to try their fortunes In the metropolis, 
Furthermore, what evidence bave we that the 
Catholic tigures are to be relied on? ‘The re- 
porter went to the secretary of Cardiaal Mc- 
Closkey for detailed etatistics, but was in- 
formed that no details of parish membership 
could be furnished. ‘* Upon this point,”’ said 
he, ““we have vo accurate toformation our- 
selves, The best wecan dois to draw infor- 
ences from the data at our disposal.”’ The Pro- 
tesiant statistics are not guess-work of this 
kind. 


Waite the ceremony of Infant dedication 
has only occasionally been adopted an ong the 
white Baptists of this country, as tn Maryland 
and Virginta, it bas been and still is prevalent 
among the colored Baptists, among whom It 
often takes the desiguation of “infant bless- 
ing.”” The Rev. Theo. Doughty Miller, peetor 
of the Cherrg-street Baptist Church (colored), 
of Philadelpata, in answer toan inquiry, writes 
us: 

**‘To my own personal knowledge ‘infant 
blessing’ has been (and stillis) practiced by 
the colored Baptist churches of the Southern 
and Central states for twenty-five years past. 
It is also practiced, although to no so general 
an extent, inthe Eastern States.. We believe 
it to be our business, ae Christians, or followers 
of Christ, to conform as closely as possible to 
all the example of our leader, as laid down in 
the Bible; and the only recorded act of the 
Saviour, !n connection with infants, we flad to 
be that ‘ he took little children in his armé and 
blessed them.’ The church over which for 
eighteen yearal have presided bas, I under- 
stand, observed ft from its very organization, 
just seventy-three years ago, and their first 
pastor, as well as constitueut members, all hall- 
ing from the South, the custom was brought 
with them and has become an estabilshed one 
in all our churches.”’ 


Iris probable that before this number of 
our paper leaves the preesthe first gun of tn- 
tervention will have been fired by Eugland's 
fleet at Alexandria, Egypt. Tbe course of dl- 
plomacy has been shaping steadily towari war, 
and England, upon whieh the burden of re- 
storing order and the Khédive’s authority 
chiefly rests, ie prepared for war. We bave 
little faith in the result of the Conference lo 
Copstantinople. It has resolved to ask the 
Porte to intervene, and itasked that bis suswer 
be given Wednesday of this week He is a 
master of the diplomacy of delay and we do 
not believe he will give a defivuite anewer, But, 
suppose he promises to intervene, what will 
his intervention amount to? He complains 
of the want of “ friendship shown him by Eng- 
land in the unjust, suspicious, and erroneous 
interpretations placed on all bis actions." 
His actions have been more than merely sus- 
picious. ‘They bave the appearance of treach- 
ery. While, on the one hend, he bas seemed to 
uphold the authority of the Khédive, on the 
other, he has succored and decorated the chief 
rebel, Arabi. While publicly giving counte- 
nance to the Khédive, he bas secretly evcour- 
aged the plotter for the overthrow of the 
Khédive. Without waiting for the slow pro- 
cess of diplomacy at Constantinople, Admiral 
Seymour has demanded the surrender of the 
fortificatiovs at Alexandria in twenty-four 
hours, under peril of bombardment. We are 
of opinion that the Egyptian question can be 
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settled in a short campaign, and when ft is 
settled we want to have it so settied that the 
Sultav will be out of it forever. 


Ir the Irish were in a judicial state of mind, 
they would ascribe the failure of the amend- 
ment which proposed to limit the right of 
domiciliary search fn Ireland to the daytime 
to lack of vigilance and falthfalness on the 
part of the Home Rulers. If the Irish mem- 
bers had been in their places, the Government 
need not have been defeated and, more im 
portant to the Irish cause, at least one feature 
of the Repressive Bill would have been mod- 
ified. The Home Rulers, if they staid away to 
get even with Mr. Gladstone, because of the 
application of the cloture and the “‘naming”’ 
of ove of them for obstruction, really cut off 
their noses to spite their faces. The defeat 
does not, however, endanger the existence of 
the administration. Mr. Gladstone will accept 
the willof the House and go on with the bill 
until {t is finished. In the present juncture of 
affairs, there ts no probability that his resigna- 
tion would be accepted. England ison the eve 
of war with the disaffected Egyptian party 
and It would be bazardous to change adminis_ 
trations just now, even if it could be done. 
Have the Conservatives any one who could 
take his place, supposing the people to desire 
him to step down? It takes broad shoulders 
tocarry the burden of Irish troubles and we 
know of no Conservative Atlas. Mr. Glad- 
stone has been accused of iuconsistencies and 
weaknesses lately, but whoof his predecessors 
has been in 60 delicate a position? The Re- 
pressive Bill, when it becomes a law, will 
not represent Mr. Gladstone’s ideas. It will 
be the best he could achieve, with the con- 
sent of the Liberal, Whig, Tory, and Irish 
elements. 


It has sometimes been not incorrectly sur- 
mised that ministers could quarrel vigorously 
when they had a good occasion, and Andover 
supplies the latest proof. But none of their 
quarrels, that we recall, are so absolutely 
petty as the disgraceful jealousies and bicker- 
ings among the Washington doctors for a year 
past. It would seem asif, after the medical 
scandal about who should attend on President 
Garfield, and al] the harsh words and sour 
criticisms which so disgusted the public, the 
faculty might preserve a decent self-respect in 
the case of the assassin’s autopsy. But here 
isa most discreditable scéne: one doctor de- 
claring that it is his corpse and that he has 
the sole rigbt to publish as his own the results 
of the examination, while two others are try- 
ing to overtake him as be runs off with the 
mighty moist, unpleasant body under bis arm, 
or, at least, with the brain in bis bag. Faugh! 
Meanwhile, the examination affords not the 
least comfort to Dr. Beard and his brother 
specialists, who declared that the assassin was 
insane. It {isa decent, normal brain, and it 
was the man, not the brain, that was all wrong. 
If there ever wasa just verdict, it was that 
which sentenced that vain, malicious scoun- 
drei to the gallows. 


Tue state committee of the so-called Cam- 
eron Republicans of Pennsylvania held a meet- 
Ing this week, with a view of teking steps to 
barmonize the Republican Party in that state 
It is understood that the candidates on the 
Cameron ticket propese to unite with the com 
mittee In opening negotiations with the Inde- 
pendent Republicans for the calling of a new 
couvention aod putting ap entirely new ticket 
tuto the fleld, to be supported by both wings 
of the Republican Party. It is neither too 
s00b nor too late to inaugurate this movement, 
and there ts tv good reason why It should nut 
provea success. The Repubdlicaue of Pennsyl- 
vania form » majority of the voters io that 
state, and, tf united ona single ticket, they 
will win the election; but, If divided, as is the 
fact at present, they are very certain toyivethe 
victory fo the Democrats. The question, then, 
is, whether they shall be united and victorious 
or be divided and be defeated 
Cau eron bes brought ebout the existing state 
of things, and oar sympathies are entirely 
with the lod#@pendente fn their purpose to re- 
sist his intolerable bossism. With negotia- 
tions for harmony W@an have nothing to do 
and the ludepepdents abould aecept uo terms 
of compromise thet keep fin power. And 
yet they will not act wisely if they refuse all 
compromise. A new convention, composed of 
delegates properly ch by the people and a 
new ticket nominated by it fairly representing 
the wishes of the Republican Party, ought to 
make the party aunit in Penosylvania, and 
such we believe would be the result. We 
urge upon Republicans of both wings the im- 
portance of prompt efforts to this end. 








Tue contested election case of Lee against 
Richardson, from the First District of South 
Carolina, furnishes a striking illustration of 
the method by which the Democratic Bour- 
bons of that state manage to keep themselves 
in power. The district comprises eight coun- 
ties, lo whieb, according to the ceugue of 1880, 
there were 16,806 white males of the voting 
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age and 22,951 colored males of the voting 
age, Showing a majority of 6,055 of the latter. 
The vote at the last congressioual election, as 
returned from this district, was 20,142 for 
Richardson, the Democratic candidate, against 
11,674 for Lee, the colored Republican candid- 
ate, electing the former by an apparent ma- 
jority of 8,468. Ifevery white vote in the dis- 
trict bad been cast for Richardson, be must 
also have received 3,246 colored votes in order 
to explain the returns; and; on the otber 
band, supposing Mr. Lee to have received no 
white votes, the votes cast for him were but a 
fraction more than one-balf of the number of 
the eolored voters. How, then, comes it to pass 
that, in a district in which the colored voters, 
who are notoriously Republican, predominate 
by a majority of more than 6,000, the Repub- 
lican candidate, according to the returns, is de- 
feated, and the Democratic candidate fs elected 
by a majority of more than 8,000? ‘he expla- 
nation, as the report of the House Committee 
ou Elections shows, is very simple. Democrat- 
ie tissue ballots and the rejection of returns 
from precincts that did not suit the Democrat- 
ic managers, who have all the machicery to 
their hands, fully explain this marvel. What 
rifle clubs and Ku-Klux Klavs did io other 
days was done in South Carolina and continues 
to be done bya deliberate and thoroughly or- 
ganized system of Democratic election frauds. 
‘This solves the whole mystery. The utter tn- 
famy of this process must in the end work its 
cure. 


Tae Census Bureau has just fesued a bulletin 
which gives the ourmber of malesof twenty- 
one years of age aud overin the United States, 
and in each siate and territory, including 
Chinere, Japanese, and Indians. The total 
pumber in 1880, the time of taking the ceusus, 
was 12,830,349, of whom 8,270,518 were white 
natives, 3,072,487 were white foreiguers, and 
1,487,344 were colored. The ceosus of 1870 
gave 9,437,206 males of twenty-one years and 
over, of whom 8,353,719 were whites and 
1,085,487 were colored. The native whites 
were 6,896,623 and the whites of foreign 
birth were 2,542,553. This shows during 
the last decade an Increase of 3,391,143 of 
males of twenty-one years of age and upward, 
of whom 2,989,286 are whites, 401,857 are col- 
ored, 1,373,895 are natives, and 529,904 are 
foreiguers. The total 12,830,349 males were iu 
1880 of the voliug age. The presidential 
election of that year showed tbat 9,218,550 
votes were cast for President and Vice-Prest- 
dent. Estimating the number entitled to vote 
at about eleven and a balf millions, the actual 
voters at this election would be about 85 per 
cent. of those who have the right to vote. The 
per centage of actual voters is usually tigher 
at a presidential election than at any other 
election. A great many persons then vote 
who at other elections have the bad habit 
of not voling atall. The voting population of 
the United States fs to-day more than four 
times as great asthe whole population of the 
country at the time of the Revolution. Our 
numerical growth as a people is one of the 
marvelsof history. lt has had no parallel iu 
any othe: country. 


GoOveRNOR CORNELL, though not a legal ex- 
pert, bas shown good sense in refusing to give 
bis sanction to the Civil Code passed by the 
last legislature of this state. The legislature 
provided that the Oode should not go into 
effect until May Ist, 1884, and also provided 
for a commission to examine {t and report 
amendments thereto at the next session of the 
legislature. Referring to the radical changes 
made by the Code and ite admitted defects, as 
implied iv the appointment of a commission 
lo prepare necessary aud proper amendments, 
to be acted on by avothe: legislature, Governor 
Cornell says : 

“To pass laws with conceded faults and 

defer their operation until some other lJegisla- 
ture shall have corrected them ie unsafe aud 
upadvisable, especially in so important a case 
as thet of a code affecting almost every rela- 
tion of life. Too much reliance has been 
placed on future legisJatures to. correct mis- 
takes and supply needed amendments The 
responsibility should not be thus transferred, 
with vo possible authority to compel it. To 
avoid possible wrong or the omiasion of the 
succeeding two legislatures, it seems prefer- 
able to remit the bill In ite entirety for their ac- 
tion, rather than give it now the form and 
force of ap enactment.” 
We presume that ultimately a Civil Code 
will be adopted, and that {t will be largely the 
one that Governor Cornell has just vetoed; 
but there is no need of sucb baste in the bust- 
ness as to call for the adoption of acode with 
admitted defects. Let the defects be corrected 
before any part of it bas the force of law. The 
public interest will not suffer at ali by this 
delay. 


WE predicted two weeks ago that the River 
and Harbor Bill would be so tinkered and doc- 
tored by tbe Senate as to increase the amount 
of the appropriation and make the bill worse 
than when it left the House of Representatives. 
Such bas beev the practice for years. The. 
Seuate, im thirty-six items, added to the 
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amounts for those items appropriated by the 
House of Representatives, and tntroduced 
twenty-five new items, increasing the aggregate 
amount of appropriation by more than two 
millions of dollars. The changes are all in the 
way of increase and not one was made in the 
way of decrease. Twenty millions of dollars 
in round numbers are to be spent during the 
current fiscal year for the improvement of 
riversand harbors. To this we should urge no 
objection if this expenditure really went for 
the improvement of rivers and barbers that are 
of commercial importance to the country. 
But when, as is the fact and has been the fact 
for years, mill-dams, duck-ponds, goose creeks, 
and sundry small streams, that have no com- 
mercial use or significance, are extemporized 
into rivers and barbors, for the sake of getting 
them into the River and Harbor Appropriation 
Bill and evabling jobbers to project their long 
arms into this national grab-bag, then we pro- 
nounce such misappropriations to be a gross 
and shameful fraud against the Treasury of the 
United States. This fraud has for years been 
steadily increasing in the multiplicity of its 
items and in its aggregate magnitude, making 
the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill the 
standing disgrace of Congress. 


Tas Census Bureau has published a bulletin 
which sets down the total population of the 
United States at 50,155,783, and, excluding the 
Indian Territory and some unorganized tracts, 
the number of square miles, including land 
surface only, at 2,900,170 square miles. One 
of the columns gives tbe number of persons to 
a aquare mile. The average for the whole 
United States 1s 17.29 persons tea square mile. 
The Dietrict of Colambla shows 2,960.40 per- 
sons toasquare mile ; Rhode Island, 254.87; 
Massachusetts, 221.78; New Jersey, 151.73; 
Connecticut, 123.52; New York, 106.74; Penn- 
sylvania, 95.21; and Ohio, 78.46. These are 
the highest proportions as to density of popu- 
lation. The Southern States fall far behind 
the Northern States and generally behind the 
Westerv States in this respect. Alabama and 
Illinois, Sr example, are about equal in the 
number of square miles, while in the former 
the number of persons to a square mile is 
24.50, against 54.96 in the latter. So also 
Arkansas and Jowa contain nearly the samc 
superficial area, with 15.13 persons to u square 
mile in the former, 29.29 persons in the latter. 
The causes of this difference in the density of 
population at tbe Soutb, as compared with the 
Northern and the older Western States, are not 
those of climate or soil, but of social and 
political conditions at the South which existed 
during the days of slavery and the conse- 
quences of which bave not yet disappeared 
and will not for many years to come. The 
North and the West Lave recelved large addi- 
tions to their population by immigration, 
while but a smali fragment of immigration has 
settled in the South. Immigrants, for a rule, 
shunned the South and sought their homes in 
the domain of freedom. 








....The Rev. F. A. Thayer, who will, we 
venture to prophecy, be Installed by the larger 
council to be called in the Fall, at Quincy, IIL, 
remarked ip a sermon, after the disagreement 
of the first council, thata council in Boston 
ordained without trouble President Meriiman, 
though bis views on Atonement were @s novel 
ashisown. This moves The Congreyatioualist 
toremaik that, then, councils around Boston 
ought tobe morecareful. They. cre careful. 
They found Dr. Merriman a sound theologian, 
notwithstanding bis views, and I}linois will 
learn the same lesson yet; though we are not 
much surprised at the result there, when we 
notice that the moderator of the small coun- 
cll was of Priuceton and Presbyterian ante- 
cedents, and that another ember, a ‘stated 
supply,” wes also a Princeton man and mem- 
ber of presbytery. Still, these conservative 
Presbyterians in Congregational churches 
were balanced by that old Congregationalist 
in a Presbyterian church, Dr. Newman Smyth, 
who had been invited, as pastor of the nearest 
Presbyterian church. 


«--. The Anglo-Catholic, a Ritualistie paper, 
is disturbed because diocesan conventions are 
held in consecrated edifices. 

‘*The bishop generally sits with bis back to 

the altar, and the secretary and hie assistants 
are seated within the altar-rails and around a 
common table. If it be a very low church 
diocese, unbaptized reporters may also be 
found within the sacred enclosure.’ 
If the Church is not prepared ‘to set taber 
nacles on her altars and reserve the bost,”’ the 
Anglo-Catholic thinks halls ought to be built 
for conventions. If the tabernacles are pro- 
vided, the Church can follow the custom of 
the Catholics. At a mass meeting in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Hartford, the rector, we 
are told, announced that the ‘‘host had been 
removed from the tabernacle, so that they 
need not fear to clap their bands or applaud 
the speakers.” 

....We bave seen as yet no public an- 
nouncement as to what arrangements bave 
been made for instruction at Andover Semi 
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pary next year. We should not be surprised if 
the middle class,in the failure of plans fof 


instruction in dogmatic theology, should take 
the senior course for the year. It would not 
be unsatisfactory if Professor Thayer should 
be persuaded to act as instructor (having re- 
slaved his professorship), and ove of the lec- 
turers of last yar (say olif learned Dr. Duryea) 
should give instricti#n iti Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis. That would make an éx- 
ceilent program for junior year. 


.. Senator Cameron and his followers have 
given up the idea of crushing out the Inde- 
pendent Republicans of Pennsylvania, or of 
carrying the state against the Democrats since 
the nomination of Mr. Pattison, unless the 
Republican Party is restored to the state of 
harmony. This isthe first sign of returning 
sense on the part of the Catrieron men and it 
is to be hoped that it will be followed by other 
and still better signs. What is needed is sim- 
ply to throw Mr. Cameron and his boss policy 
overboard. This being done, the party will 
very speedily right itself and become a unit. 

--See how these Christians love one an- 
other: 

“ Lagg’d there by lying lips and mean, 
Lock'd there by hands unwash’d, unclean, 
Or wash’d, as Pilate’s might have been, 
A deeper black to doa ; 
“ Prey of Herodian and of Scribe, 
Pre) of the leasing Lawyecr-tribe, 
A Sadducean Arch-Priest’s gibe ; 
Lamb of the Lion heart !” 
This is the way a poet in The Church Times 
writes of the Church Association and the Rev. 
8. F. Green, the Ritualistic martyr. 


--The Legislature of South Carolina, in 
arranging the congressional districts of that 
state, has beaten the famous “ Shoestring ” 
district in Mississippi in ‘*the tape-worm ” 
district, which embraces three counties and 
plays all sorts of antics and zig-zag movements 
in parts of five other counties, in order to 
throw as many Republican votes as possible 
into that one disirict, and give the Democrats 
a good chance of controlling all the other dis- 
tricts. The infamy of such legislation lies 
upon its very face. 


.- Senator Miller’s Fourth of July address 
puts him on the very strongest ground asa 
civil service reformer and pledges him against 
taking advantage of his position to debauch 
the public service by making it a tender to hia 
own personal ambition. We would like to see 
every other senator and representative in the 
party in power as ready to put himself on 
record, understanding, as Senator Miller does, 
that it is something, as the Boston girl suid of 
her old crockery, that must belived up to. 


-.-The steamship ‘** Nevada” last week 
brought to this port 922 immigrant Mormons, 
as recruits tothe Mormon ranks, from Europe, 
of whom 659 were Scandinavians, 72 were Hol- 
landers, and 191 were Scotch, Irish, Welsh, aud 
English. They at once started for Salt Lake. 
It must be confessed that the Mormon leaders 
work the machiuery of propagandism with no 
little skill and certainly with great persistence 
and energy. They are in this respect in ad- 
vance of most Christian denomivations. 


.- It will be a pity if the two houses of Con- 
gress, undertaking to pry the expenses incident 
to the sickness and funeral of President Gar- 
field, cannot get through with the business and 
award a reasonably generous sum without a 
debate that will fall very painfully upon the 
ears of the American people. Let the thing be 
done, and let the sum fixed upon be go reason- 
able as to call for no debate. This is what the 
people desire and what Congress should do. 


-..- Hundreds of wealthy men are going back 
to their birth-places in the country towns of 
New England for thelr Summer rest. There 
they put up fine houses and adorn their pri- 
vate grounds. We wish more of them would 
remember the claims of native place by works 
of public utility, by establishing publie libra- 
ries, or by laying out public parks, like Rose- 
land Park, in Woodstock, which is growing 
more beautiful and complete every year. 


--.-The doctors, including -one divinity 
doctor, seem to be in a muddle with each 
other over Guiteau’s body, especially bis brains. 
Dr. Lamb seems to be a little the smartest-of 
the lot in getting himself before the public, 
with perhaps the exception of the divinity 
doctor. The public feeling is one of disgust 
with the whole business and the sooner these 
gentlemen drup Guiteau as a means of self- 
notoriety the better for themselves. 


.--In bis Fourth of July address at Rose- 
land Park, Mr. James spoke of one of bis pre- 
decessors as the most efficient Postmaster- 
General who had held the office during the 
century. The loud cries of ‘‘ No! no!’ showed 
how well his own services were appreciated. 
It was he that laid the foundation for a sur- 
‘plus of about two millions from the Depart- 
ment this year, in place of the deficiency which 
has so long been deemed a necessity. 

--The verdict. of the coroner’s jury is that 
the recent decident at Parker’s Creek, which 
resulted in the loss of two or three lives and 
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{ii several severe though wot fatal injuries, 
was dué to ‘“‘the gross and culpable negli- 
gence” of the New York and Long Bratich 
Railroad Company. It is to be hoped that the 
company will have the privilege of answering 
tor this negligence before a court. of justice. 


++». We are glad to learn that the American 
missionaries in Turkey, and particularly Mr. 
Pierce, of Bardesag, where a Baptist church 
has beén ofgatiized, are ready to immerse avy 
who prefer that way of baptism. We hope 
they will go a little further atid take pains not 
to exclude at all from their fellowship bodies 
churches of those who prefer immersion. Let 
them refuse any schism. 


----The Bourbon Democrats of North Car- 
olina propose to conduct the campaign of this 
Fallon the color line. That is to say, they 
are and mean to be anti-‘* Nigger’? Democrats, 
and go Only for the rights of white men, if 
they are Democtatie white men. The union 
of Liberal Democrate and Republicans gives 
good promise of redeeming the state from 
their control. 


..The Democrats of Tennessee are so dl- 
vided on the state debt question that there isa 
good prospect that the Republicans will be able 
to carry the state at the next election. The 
probability is thet Governor Hawkins will be 
re-elected and that the legislature will be Re- 
publican, thus securing a Republicau senator 
of the United States in the place of Senator 
Harris. 

..--Our New England colleges may be under 
denominational control, but they are not so 
very uatrow. Dartmouth College has just 
chosen at. Episcopalian as professor of English 
Literature, and Amherst has svpointed a 
Baptist minister as instructor in the same 
department. They believe in getting the best 
men, from whatever circle. 


«+e Tbe Senate has postponed the Bankrupt 
Bill unti] the next session of Congress, which 
practically means an indefinite postponement 
of the subject. Although a good bankrupt 
law isa necessity alike to both creditors and 
debtors, the Senate, after a session of more 
than seven months, has not found time even 
to consider such a law. 


....- Representatives of the United States 
and of the Government of Corea have just 
completed the terms of a treaty, which, if 
ratified, will secure to the Coreans the right of 
immigration to aud residence in this country. 
And yet these Coreans belong to the same race 
as the Chinese, whom the 1:ecent law of Con- 
gress excludes. 

.-Pennsylvania bas not had a Democratic 
governor since 1857, when William F. Packer 
was elected over David Wilmot, the author of 
the ‘‘ Wilmot Proviso."’ Unless the Republic 
ane of that state harmonize on a single ticket 
the election of this Fall will give the state a 
Democratic governor, and a very good one at 
that. 

..In regard to Jobu MacCarthy’s letter in 
The Cutholic Review in reply to our criticism of 
his article on “ Methodist Missions,” we can 
only say that it displays the same lack of 
honesty and fairness as bis original article. 
We cunnot dispute with a contemporary who 
persistently misrepresents. 

..“*We were taught to stand by justice 
and truth if Niggers’ rights were involved, 
and we mean to do it,’’ says the Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Herald (Dem.). Good for the Herald, 
and none the less so because the utterance of 
a Democratic paper. 

..-One of the very best addresses at Rose- 
land Park was Judge Drake’s. It gives a fresh 
view of the nobility of Washington’s character 
and of his influence in the greatest crisis in 
our nation’s history. It is an admirable bit of 
history. 

..-.-Dartmouth College deserves hearty con- 
gratulation that it has turned the corner and is 
now having an income sufficient to cover its 
expenses, instead of suffering the annual defi- 
clency of over twenty years, 

...-Good! The Scottish Church Assembly 
banished this year epfrituous liquors from its 
refreshment bar and progress in right tem- 
perance principles was evident in the Free and 
United Assemblies. 

»-e.Both the Southern Presbyterians and 
Southern Methodists appear to be opposed to 
reunion with their Northern brethren. Perhaps 
they do not like the manner of the wooing. 

.. The census shows that the value of the 
prodacts manufactured in this city in 1880 was 
$448,209.248. This city is far the largest manu- 
facturing center in the United States. 

....A very bad blunder seems to bave been 
made in the wholesale expulsion of the Irish 
members. So far as we can see it, was a piece 
of outrageous injustice. 

...-One of the congressional districts ‘In 
Texas is said to be larger than the states of 
meee" and Alabama combined. 

.-If our readers think that, as an orator, 
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««esWhy do we complain that Egypt telle 
the European to go? Do we not say the same 
tothe Chinese? _— 








IMPORT AN » 4 NOTICE 


Sunsckiprions should be renewed ut 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for, 
Subscriptions which expired prior to 
Jutiuary 1st, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one on 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THE INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same ut the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
cotintry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tar INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
smd us on the new club rates now named. 
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SooTHING AND Heause, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known —> Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


A STORE WORTH VISITING. 

Tue firm of TirFaNxy & Co. has long stood at the head 
ofthe jewelry and silverware establishinents in this 
country and their large and handsome store on Union 
Square is one of the recognized “ sights” of New York 
City. It is, perhaps, too much to say that the nameof 
Tiffany is a household word, for jewelry and silver, 
clocks, bronzes, and rare pottery pertain to the lux- 
urles of life, with which the vast majority are unfa- 
miliar ; but to the well-to-do and fasbionable world 

the mention of TirFany & Co. conveys much signifi 
cance. There is fashion in everything and TIrrany’s 
imprint 1s suffictent to insure approval of any article, 
from a diamond necklace to a wedding invitation. It 
is common enough to hear” fashion” condemned and 
the people who follow its mandates ridiculed for 
their servility ; but a little reflection should convince 
any one that business firms can only become leaders 
of style in their purticular lines by the presence of 
some pecullar excellence In the goods they sell, 
and this is essentially true of Tirrany & Co.'s 
wares. They have for years remained at the head 
of the business, and the introduction of new de- 
partments in their establishment has invariably in- 
crease: their reputation. The secret of their success 
lies in the fact that their goods are conspicuous for 
their artistic finish and workmanship,which have 
caused their house totake precedence over all others 
Facbion is fickle, and, had not Tirrany & Co. constant- 
ly maintained thetr reputation by careful attention to 
the detatis of their bus! » the fashi ble trade 
would have betaken itself elsewhere; so their long 
and steady pre-eminence tends to prove that they are 
patronized chiefly because their wares are the best. 
A detailed description of their store would be im- 
ible, for it the whole of a large building, 
divided and subdivided into various departments, 
which are again possessed of peculiar features of in- 
terest. On the first floor are the watch, jewelry, and 
silverware departments, which, perhaps, are the most 
interesting to visitors. On the floor above rare 
bronzes and clocks are found in the greatest profu- 
sion, varying much in price, but of the same ertistic 
excellence. The third floor is devoted to pottery and 
glass, while still above are the manufacturing depart- 
ments, which furnish material for the displays below. 
On the first floor is also found the stationery depart- 
ment, which does am immense business. In letter. 
paper, visiting and invitation cards Tiffany & Co. in- 
variably set the fashion, and it is owing to them that 
the unobtrusive yet rich style of to-day prevails over 
the vulgar “ splurge” and elaboration which charac- 
terized the visiting card and invitation of some years 
ago. The diamond department, also on the first floor, 
is the most striking of all the dispigys, and it is 
doubtful if so magnificent an assortment of diamonds 
can be seen at any other establishment in the coun- 
try. Anattempt to estimate the value of the wares 
displayed would be well-nigh impossible and would 
probably fall far short of the actual figures. Their 
business is steadily increasing, as is the favor they 
find with the public. In the matter of wedding-gifts 
they are literally without rivals and a case or a box 
marked my weed of Tirranxy & Co. - @ part of 
that many ‘wok on x a 2 eit from nner 
a larger more expensive one from any other 
fata ment. Much of this Sm oe of human — 
fs, pe. ; but_mneh, the same time, 
owes its origin to the fact that THPFAXY & Co, are un- 
excelled in the taste, wo’ ip, and fintah of their 


wares, whether they be a tue simplest or of the most 
rare and costly description. 














FROM REV. G. R. DARROW, A WELL- 
KNOWN MINISTER. 

Crmcimati, January 2d, 1879. 

Messrs. J. N. Harris & Co.—Gentlemen :—My daugh- 
ter, who has been afflicted the past tw6 years with a 
chroni¢ bronchial affection, is receiving such decided 
benefit from taking your Luo Batsam (having used 
but one bottle) that Iam prompted to express to you 


while longer,a permanent and radical cure will be 


recommend its use to others. 
*Toutt reapnettully, G. R. DARROW. 








Dr. Storrs is peerless, they will. agree with all 
is hearers on the Fourth of July. 





THE PALACE OF CARPETS. 


THE massive and elegant six-story building which 
for many months has been in progress of construction 
pn the corner of Broadway aud Nineteenth Street, 
New York, will be occupied during the coming fort- 
night by its erectors, the Messrs. W. & J. SLoane, @ 
name long tdentified with the Carpet trade of the 
United States to a degree that renders comment 
superfluous. The new quarters of the firm are cer 
tainly unsurpassed by any similar comiuercial build- 
ing in New York city, both for external stateliness 
and interior richness, convenience, and beauty. The 
building, entirely composed of iron, stone, and brick, 
has a frontage of 128 feet on Broadway and of 187 feet 
upon Nineteenth Street,an additionaland roomy L 
also running through to Eighteenth Street. The several 
stories are made conventently accessible by two luxu” 
rious elevatora, The retail department will cecupy, 
not merely the first, but also the second and third 
floors, where every variety of occidental and orlental 
fabric in the line of Carpet, from the product of 
British and American looms”to the gorgeons hued 
weavings of, Persia and India, will be dis 
played. The firm expect to monopolize the fourth 
floor, immmediately succeeding, with their wholesale 
department, under the charge as hitherto of Mr. W. 
W. Law, and special offices will here be allotted to 
several minor departments in the connection, The 
usual large forge of cutters and sewers, which now 
includes some hundreds of thoroughly trained hands, 
will be installed within the precincts of the fifth floor, 
this being overtopped by the superbly lighted and 
beautifully appointed studio and designing rooms, 
calling the sixth story into entire requisition. Every 
possible appliance for facilitating business dispateh, 
as well as the conven! of patrons, has been intro 
duced into this stately trade-house of the Messrs. 
Sloan, without stint. As regards situation, it is evident 
that none could have been pitched upon by the pro- 
jectors more thoroughly desirable from a commercial 
or any other standpoint, and, undoubtedly, adjacent 
property owners or establishments can also congratu- 
late themselves upon so per t and r 

an improvement to one of the most condensed and 
important of the city’s up-town business sections. 











JAMES PYLE'S PEARLINE. 
Mr. James Pyue has been engaged for at many 
yearsin the —— of soaps and kin red articles 
and believes that his perience is valuable to himself 
and others. One remulto yi his Lomeereenes is the produc- 
tion of Pearline, an which can be hly 
recommended, pt to 1 e-, in moderate circum- 
stances, as it 1s a great saver of timeand labor.while to 
the wealthy it gives comfort and health. Housewiver 
will find sage use will give satisfaction in washing and- 
bleachiug, in hard or soft, hot or cold water. A little 
in the bath tub gives a very pleasant softness to the 
skin, Mechanics nothing equal to it for remov- 
ing from the hands the stains vot nk, iron, or coal, 
yous grocer don’t keep it, send direct to Mr. PYLE for 
a box. 





Live InsvRANCE.—A_ moment’s reflection will con® 
vince any men that, in the. yer nature of the case 
nothing bat care, econom the strength of the 
company on can aire the bes: seonlte in life insurance. 
T the Aitna, of 
most tt. ie , — the re- 
sult of very de 
atrongest Company shaving th the argent not net surplus in 
propertion Habilities est assets in 
pro; fon eo the amount a ys rink by any company, 
should decide those who need life insurance to place 
it Mm this mare 4 é GAvise those th nking on this 
subject not to delay, but call on agents of this com- 
pany or apply at the home office. 








Messxs. Kun, Loes & Co., of No. 31 Nassau Street, 
are offerin iy ber Cent. staking F Fund Bonds, due in 
929, tagu clk iy the C Northwestern Rail- 


1 
road Company. at 9944 per cent. and accrued interest. 











BUSIN ESS NOTICES. 





LUNDBORG’S 
CALIFORNIA WATER, 


FOR THE TOILET AND BATH. 


Fragrant, Cooling, and Refreshing. 


THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL 


Fire Insurance Co., Limited, 
OF LONDON. 
United States Offices, 33 Pine Street. 


This Company ia prepared to accept applications for 
insurance against loss or damage by fire 
and pectfully req ashare 
of business. 


JOHN C. MILLS, Resident Manager. 
New York, March 30th, 1882. 


LARIA.- The MAGIC CURE 
he most successful rem 
s thy AF, — Fevers, “ond 


all other forms of modern melar A full aghesi¢ute 

for quinine. Sample es aot 7) pills 1 

suger costce Price, 50 cents; 6 boxes, $2.50 ; 12 

poxe 

7 GEORGE ¥ 5.CORT. Pro wtetor, 
191 Fulten Street, New York, 


























Your attention having been called to the 
me ts of Cia 


Lie \ 
we would now Be any HAVE YOU TRIBD 
IT’ It isthe BEST and QUICK EST 


CLEARER AND POLISHER IN THE WORLD 
of NICKEL, SILVER “WARE, 
PLATE GLASS, AND SHOW-CAHES, 








otitmeRev.G. Hi Darrow ts the managing editor of 
the Contributor, a valuable religous paper. 


* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
ty FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 4 


es 





Sivan 


REDUCTION OF TAXES. 





Tue House of Representatives bas passed 
a bill for the reduction of Internal Rev- 
enue taxes. The amount of reduction 
is about twenty-three million dollars, in 
round pvumbers, and consists chiefly io re- 
pealing the tax on bank deposits, the stamp 
tax on bank-checks, and the stamp tax on 
patent medicines, matches, hair-oi), and 
A large majority of the 
Democrats voted against the bill, while a 
few of them voted for it. The Repub- 
licans, on the other hand, were nearly 
unanimous ip sustaining the measure. 
The repeal of these taxes is, therefore, a 
Republican measure, carried through the 
House by Republican votes, against the 
pearly solid vote of the Democracy. 

it isa matter of history that Republic- 
ans, being in power, imposed these and 
other taxes, to meet the exigencies of war, 
and equally a matter of history that tax 
reduction from time to time has been their 
work. he following figures show the 
taxes repealed by the Republican party: 


other cosmetics. 


1866... ‘ $65,000,000 
WF cccccccccocsenescesesecs 40,000,000 
Beiivencases. coceunesuacelis 68,000,000 
ree encotecgesee 45,000,000 
Boe dectenctctocoucesacacss 20,600,000 


This work of reductiou was accomplished 
in six years, The same Republican Party, 
having achieved specie payment, sustained 
the credit of the Government, and largely 
reduced the amount of the public debt, has 
just passed another bill through the House 
of Representatives for repealing taxes, and 
provided for a Tariff Commission to revise 
our tariff laws, with a view toa reduction 
in tariff duties, without injury or peril to 
the manufacturing industry of the country. 
The tax receipts of the Government, under 
existing laws, produce a larger surplus 
than is needed iu payments op the public 
debt, and the Republican Party, as repre- 
sented in Congress, proposes to lessen this 
surplus by reducing taxation. 

Tbe Democrats bave for years been talk- 
ing about tax reduction as an imperative 
necessity for the public good; but the work 
of effecting this relief has, since the war 
uniformly been accomplished by Repub- 
lican hands. The war made it necessary 
to impose heavy taxes upon the people, and 
Republicans did not shrink from the task. 
The close of the war left a huge debt to be 
provided for, and Republicans thereafter 
reduced tax burdens as rapidly as was 
deemed consistent with the payment of 
this debt and the maintenance of the 
public credit. The settled policy of the 
party has been that of debt paying and tax 
reduction, each being so graduated witb re- 
ference to the other as, on the whole, to serve 
the public interests. The decrease in the 
debt of the Government and the large de- 
crease in the annual interest liability, as the 
resulis of this policy, have prepared the 
way for a still further reduction of taxes, 
and the House of Representatives, under 
the control of the Republicans, has shown 
its wisdom in the bill just passed for this 
purpose. As we doubt not, the Senate will 
approve the bill, and the President will sign 


it, and thus give it the force of law. 
Sa se 


MR. UNDERWOOD ON THE TARIFF. 





Juper Unperwoop, of Georgia, who is 
a member of the Tariff Commission, re- 
ceutly gave as follows his views on the 
tariff question: 


“My views on the tariff question, stated 
briefly, are these exactly; Iam in favor of 
raising the revenue to defray the expenses 
of the Goverament, economically adminis- 
tered, and to pay the public debt witbin a 
reasonable time, by duties on imports, This 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


necessity involves the overthrow of the in- 
ternal revenue system. In levying duties, 
Iam in favor o levying them upon such 
articles as we make and produce. In levy- 
ing the duties upon these articles, a discrim- 
ination should be made in favor of a lower 
duty upon articles that are in common use 
by the great majority of the people, and 
higher duties upon such articles as are 
usually denominated luxurious, In adjust- 
ing the tariff, a free Jist and a comp»rative 
free list should be made up of articles we 
neither produce nor manufacture. In do- 
ing all this, particular attention must be 
paid to the effect of any tariff upon agricul- 
ture, commerce, and mechanic arts. Be- 
fore any proper revision of the present 
tariff can be made the tariffs that have here- 
tofore existed must be fully examined, the 
amount of revenue raised and upon what 
raised, and the effect upon the prosperity 
of the country. The revision of the tariff 
must be contrulled to a great extent by the 
experience of a country and the effects of 
previous tariffs. Underlying the whole 
question of the revision of the tariff isa 
proper adjustment of labor to capital. The 
interests and pence of the country require 
it. Generally my views upon the tariff may 
be found in the Whig platform of 1844, as 
defined by Mr. Clay himself, and Mr. 
Polk's letter to Mr. Kane, said to have been 
written in June or August, 1844 and in 
Palk’s letter in his inaugural address on 
the 4th of March, 1845. 

‘*The present tariff needs revision, re- 
form, and reduction. As to how it will he 
done, we will be obliged to wait until we can 
getthe facts. We will have to go back to 
the tariff of 1846, and to the amount of im- 
ports brought into the country, and the 
amount of revenne raised by that tariff 
upon those imports, and all the tariffs 
since that date, and the present tariff, be- 
fore wecan act understandingly upon this 
question.” 


This statement shows that Judge Under- 
wood is no stranger to the underlying prin- 
ciples of the question upon which, as a 
memberof the Tariff Commission, he will 
be called to act. We dissent from the 
atatement only in one particular, and this 
relates to interna) reverue taxes. We see 
no good reason why the entire expenses of 
the Government should be defrayed by 
We believe that it would be 
better to draw a part of these expenses 
from a tax on tobacco and intoxicating 
liquors, both of which are largely produced 
in this country and both of which belong 
to the category of luxuries. This tax 
should be continued, perhaps at a reduced 


tariff duties. 


rate, al least until every dollar of the pub- 
lic debt is paid. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 

THe return to business in financial circles 
has been somewhat slow after the enjoy- 
ments of the double holiday attendant 
upon the celebration of our national anni- 
versary and the indulgence and rest offered 
by the various Summer resorts proved more 
attractive than a return to the routine of 
more active operations. Consequently, the 
business transacted has heen somewhat 
limited in proportion. The money market, 
however, has been easy throughout, 
the rates being in favor of borrowers, with 
sufficient capital seeking employment to 
mect all demands. The rate on call has 
ranged between 2 and 4 per cent. on stock 
collateral, with but few transactions at the 
highest figure, and from 1} to 24 per cent. 
on Government bonds. Time loans were 
quoted at 3 and 5 per cent. on stocks, 
Prime mercantile sold at 4 and 5 per cent., 
in accordance with the date of maturity. 


U. 8. Bonps.—There has been a lull in 
the market for Government bonds this 
week, the demand being light and the 
transactions few, which resulted in a de- 
cline of 4 in extended 6s, extended 5s, and 
4s. At the close of the week the following 
were the posted quotations: 

Bia. Ask'd. Bid. Ack'a. 
6s,'81,con.at Big 100% wi |ourrency 6." *¥5.130 
5s, "Sl, con.at 3 10034 101 Currency 6s, 96.120 

1891, re 1144'Currency 6s, =a 

4468. 199). coup. He 114 
$s. 1907, oe 1 eh 
1907, coup.... 11 11 

Secretary Folger reports that, after care- 
ful investigation and examination by ex- 
peris, the plates from which the Doyle 
counterfeit bonds of 1881 were printed are 
counterfeits in every part, and that no part 
of them came from the Government print- 
ing office. He describes at length the dif- 
ferences between the real arid counterfeit 


bonds. There are only $276,000..of. the 


Currency 
|Curreney és, 20. 130 








former outstanding and interest has ceased 
on them. 

Another cali for bonds has been issued 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for $16,. 
000,000 of the 6-per-cent. bonds, continued 
at 34 per cent. from July 1st, 1881. The 
principal and accrued interest will be paid 
atthe Treasury Department on the 13th of 
September next and the interest will cease 
on that day. Following is a description of 
the bonds: 

850 No. S01 toNo. 900, both inclusive. 
100 No. 5,501 to No, 6,500, both inclusive. 
500 No. 3,601 to No. 4,150, both inclusive. 
1,000 No. 19,001 to No. 21,000, both inclusive. 
5,000 No. 6,401 to No. 6,900, both inclusive. 
10,000 No. 12,501 to No. 14,650, both inclusive. 

Go.p AnD SritvER.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York during 
the past week amounted to $58,127, which, 
with the amounts heretofore reported, makes 
a total of $2,009,090 since January 1st. 
The exports for the same periods were $216, - 
100 and $36,147,134 respectively. 

During the month of June gold bullion 
of the value of $16,785,083.74 was trans- 
ferred from the New York Assay Office to 
the Philadelphia Mint, for coinage. 

The quantity of gold produced in Aus- 
tralasia from 1851 to 1879, inclusive, is esti- 
mated at $1,319,270,094. 

The coinage executed at the United 
States Mint in Philadelphia during the 
month of June aggreguted 4,799,940 pieces, 
valued at $3,338,317. This amount is made 
up of 150,380 eagles, 96,760 half eagles, 
1,275,100 silver dollars, 100 half dollars, 
100 quarter dollars, 100 dimes, 1,068,800 
five-cent pieces, 300 three-cent pieces, and 
2,208,300 cents. 

The coinage executed during the fiscal 
year ending June 30th amounted to 66,236,- 
475 pieces, valued at $71,385,584. This 
amount was made up of 25 double eagles, 
3,670,005 eagles, 4,594,345 half eagles, 25 
three-dollar gold pieces, 25 quarter eagles, 
6,025 gold dollars, 11,051,075 silver dollars, 
11,075 half dollars, 13,075 quarter dollars, 
25,075 dimes, 4,400,775 five-ceat pieces, 
3,475 three cent pieces, and 42,461,475 cents. 


ForEIGN ExcHaneg,—The foreign ex- 
change market was dull and wenxk, owing 
to a light demand and an increasing supply 
of bills. The posted raies were marked 
down ic., to $4.86 for 60-day billsand $4.88} 
fordemand. Actual business was done at 
concessions of 1c. to 14c. from these figures. 


Bank STATEMENT.—The statement issued 
from the Clearing-house for last week, 
showing the condition of the Associated 
Banks, was a very favorable exhibit. It 
shows a gain in specie of $8,159,100, a loss 
In legal tenders of $2,046,800, an expan- 
sion in loans of $3,795,600, an increase in 
deposits of $12,960,000, and a decrease 
in circulation of $58,100. The movement 
for the week results in a gain iv surplus re- 
serve of $2,872,300 and the banks now 
hold $8,303,825 in excess of legal require- 
ments. The following table gives figures 
in detail: 

Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposita, 


New York.. $0,632,000 $2,812,000 $832,000 $10,616,000 
Manhattan. 8,728,000 1,870,000 493.000 8,436.000 


Merchants’. 8,083,600 776,100 1,114,700 7,321,300 
Mechanics’. 8,113,600 603,600 1,010,900 6,756,700 
Onion....... 4.485.300 448.500 565.500 38,638,800 
America.. 9,000,000 1,855,300 692.400 6,626,100 
Phenix..... 3,088,000 871,000 71,000 2,918,000 
CRF. ccccccee 7.585,100 8,431,500 409,000 9,090,100 


Trad’smen'’s 2.817.530 296,200 69.600 1,485,200 
Fulton...... 1,617.900 A ° 
Chemical... 14,617,500 3,790,200 783,100 16,128,900 
Mer. Exch.. 3,757,800 
GallatinNa. 4,560,700 
R’tch.& Dro. 1,643,800 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,004,000 


Greenwich. 1,021,600 26,500 109,400 1,003,400 
Lea. Manuf. 3,117,600 891,000 231,600 2,448,400 
Sev'nthW'd 969.100 242,200 78,200 1.037,400 
Bt’teofN.Y. 3.641.600 356.600 227,400 2,872,600 
Amer. Ex... 13,121,000 1,446,000 1,256,000 10,790,000 


Commerce.. 16,026,300 6,679,200 632,300 16,169,800 


Broadway.. 5.987,400 914.500 177.500 4,658,500 
Mercantile. 6,827.800 903.100 703.800 6,200,000 
Pacific...... 2,081,100 518,500 174,000 2,517,700 
Republic... 5,648,200 442.400 $14,600 3,036,200 
Chatham.... 3.362,800 590.800 256.100 3,559,500 
Peopie’s.... 1.327.600 191,900 160,200 1,768,300 
North Am.. 2,581,600 394,000 208.000 2,638,800 
Hlanover... 8.236.400 1,031,100 933,900 8,061,200 
Irving...... 3.222.490 472,600 431.800 8,189,200 


Citizens 2.930,500 308,200 245,700 2,194,400 
Nassau..... 2.571.200 154,900 118.600 2,320,400 
Market..... 2.929.800 587.500 66.400 2.413,200 


Corn Exch. 4,673,800 584,000 140,000 3.583,400 
Continental 6.872.400 1,116,000 256,800 6,459,700 
Oriental.... 2,125.800 14,600 890.600 1,096,800 
Marine..... 3.428.000 811,000 144.000 4.087.700 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,885,300 4,943.300 325,500 20,.610.500 
Park........ 17,714,600 2,874,800 1,826,600 20,846,400 


Wall St.Nat. 1,959,500 224,000 70,600 1,189,600 
North River 1,168,400 21.200 277.600 1,194.600 
Bast River.. 1,177,890 


Fourth Na.. 17,655,800 3.807.500 4.200 17,618.900 
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Cent. Na.... 
Second Na.. 3.231.000 623,000 360.008 8,908.000 
Niath Na. .> 6.157.100 944,300 649,200 6,139,800 


7,754,000 1,230,000 1.239.000 8,508,000 


First Na.... 14,293.000 38,536,700 659.700 15.750000 
Third Na... 5.451.100 1,804,800 
N.Y.Na. Ex 1,338.100 
Bowery..... 1,838,800 231,000 194,000 1,648,000 


K.Y.Co..... 1,649,500 19.899 609,700 1,934,900 
Ger.Am.... 27,530,700 281,300 74,700 2,000,900 
Chase Na... 4,776,400 1,118,600 442,400 5,443,300 
Fifth Av.... 1,978,300 431,000 68.700 2.051.000 


German Ex. 1,481,000 56,300 268,000 1.776,0°0 
Germania... 1,500,500 33,900 164.300 1,681,006 
0.8. Nat... 4,323.700 552,600 69,000 4,115,40C 
Lincoln Nat. 054,100 991.300 


Totais.. _.$826,670,000 64,283,600 28,002,000 318,320,100 


Ine. Inc. Dee. Inc. 
Comparisons .$3,705,60088,159,10082,046,800812,960,000 
Gtensings, week ending. July Ist....... $674 856.568 29 
July 8th....... 542,401,522 81 
Satenesa, week ending July Ist........ 32.481.4F3 64 
= July 8th....... 33,208,497 59 


The Comptroller of the Currency has 
called upon the national banks for re- 
ports showing the condition of their affairs 
at the cluse of business July ist, last. 

The conference committee on the bill to 
enable national banking associations to 
extend their corporate existence have 
agreed upon the only remaiuving points in 
coutroversy, the House conferees receding 
from their disagreement to the twelfth and 
thirteenth sections of the bill, which were 
acded by the Senate. These sections direct 
the issue of gold certificates, which may be 
reckoned by national banks as part of their 
reserve, and punish the unlawful certifica- 
tion of checks, 

The lawful money now on deposit in the 
Treasury for the redemption of notes of 
banks reducing circulation is $24,544.156; 
banks in liquidation, $11,785,383.90; failed 
banks, $1,119.582.20; making a total fund 
of $37,449, 122.10. 

Bank Strocks.—The closing quotations 
at the board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 


Bid. Asked Bid. Asked 

America........+- 14 — | market... 1385 — 
een, "150 — |Mecn’s & Trad’rs ss — 
German-Am'n.. 9  — pomee Sea ace =~ 
Hanover. ...... — |New Yor - 
American Ex.. 127 — |Ninth National. Se = 
Corn Exchange.1 — |North River..... 10 |= 
Fourth Nation’. 128 — Seventh Ward.. @ — 
Imp't’s & Trac - peapermen Devas = 
Leather Man't.. SRD ee Ga csncescesc.c — 168 
Manhattan.......146 — Union........ 
Marine..........- 400 — Geto ‘States Nat. 150 


Stock Marxet.—At the opening of the 
Stock Exchange on Wednesday morning 
of last week there was but a light attend- 
ance and speculation was weak, with prices 
infirm and staggering. It soon was mani- 
fest, however, that the general drift of 
affairs was in favor of higher prices, and 
the ‘‘bears” were soon deprived of the 
seeming advantage they held upon the 
market. The fine weather, allied with the 
encouraging reports in regard to the crops 
from the South and West, the Egyptian 
troubles, and the purchases for reinvest- 
ment by the recipients of the large July in- 
terest disbursements, wiih the belief pre- 
vailing that the various strikes now in prog- 
ress among the laboring classes are in a 
fair way of being adjusted, influenced the 
course of the market in an upward direc- 
tion, closing at the end of the week strong 
and buoyant. The prospects of the future 
seem very encouraging, as the latest advices 
from abroad assure a ready market for 
our surplus supplies, on which basis dealers 
predict higher prices. The sales for the 
week amounted to 1,040,615 shares, of which 
the following is the highest, lowest, and 


closing quotations: 
Aligh- Low. Closing 
Sales. est. est. July %. 








Adams Express.........-.---. 80 187% 187 187% 
American Express........... so7 92 92 92 
Alton and Terre Haute...... 500 «=—.29 248 29 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf. 100 63 63 68 
Atch., T. andS. F........... - 0 RRig 90 
Boston Air Line.........++++» 1,204 78% 76 78% 
Col. Coal. ......0.0ccccccsecese 8.520 475g 44 47% 
C., St. P., M., and O.......... 60,500 45 an 44% 
C., St. P., M., and O., pf..... 18,340 105 10236 10454 
Canada Southern........---- 2.550 SB Sig 58% 
Central Pacific.........+++-+- 47,0209 04 9134 9356 
C., St. L., and N. O......+++- 150 «67 9 7 
C..C.. C., and Ind......0.+.-. 1,200 75 72% 7% 
Ches.and Ohio.......-...... 1,650 23% 224 2814 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf...... 986 33g 30% 83% 
Ches. and Ohio. 24 pf....... 878 25 233, 25 
C., C., AME L. Cy... cere ee eee 747 11% 88% 11% 
Cedar Falls........----s+0++- 500 20% 19 206 
Chic., B., and Q. eX. p...-.- 5,730 180 127 190% 
Chicago and Alton......... 525 1358 183 185 
Chicago and Northw'n..... 4,000 15234 130% 132 
Chicago and Northw'n. pf. 1,505 147% 146 147% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul.... 1144 


C,, Mil, and St.P., pf........ 
Cin., S..and Clev.......-++++ 


Del., Lack..and Western .. 1.000 128 12734 127% 
Del., Lack., & West. ex. dv. 26,731 12% 12534 126% 


Del. and Hudson...... ..... 72.420 118% 112% 115%, 
Den. and Rio Grande....... 83,050 60 55g 59% 
East Temmessee.......------- 9960 86118 10%) 11g 
East Tennessee, pf........-. 7.70 20 19 19% 
Han. and St, Josep, pf.... 1,155 834 8234 
Jem pf.........- eve 200 «6-208 208 


Mining......,.. «00 m2 1% 
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Long Island cone - @ecccewesp ene 
Louisville and Nash ville... 111 = 
Mamhattas .......-c-cccccccee 2,585 
Manhattan, Ist pf........... 35 
Manhattan Beach eve 1,435 
Maryland Coal............... 100 
Memphis and Char... ..... 1,100 
Mil. and L.Shore........... 7 
Metroupolitan..........ss0+++ 


Michigan Central 
Mobile and Ohio............ 


Mo., 





Nash., Chat..and St. Louis. 8,400 604 66% 


gigangisgegsgasse*g233 





New Central Coal.......... 100 17 #17 

TE Bi GRE cecececesiccexs 22.445 T7% 754 

WH. Gamtaal, .ncccscceesese 18,606 132454 130% 

N. Y. and N. Haven........ 28178 17% 

N.Y., L. E., and Western. 25,900 86% 85% 
W.Y.,L.E. and W.,pfd.. 200 5% 75 Kis) 
N. Y., Ont. and Western... 8,977 26% 24% 2644 
N. ¥. C., and 86. L....cccee 1,440 12% 11% 12% 
N.Y. C, and St. L. pf....... 600 20%, 20 234 | 
Nor. and Western, pf.... 2,645 58g 50% 8 53% 
Northern Pacific _.......... 35,085 43% 4134 4334 
Northern Pacific, pfd...... 75,988 83% 78% R314 
Ohio Soutnern.........sss00+ 200 14% 14% 14% 
Obio and Miss,.............. 8,910 89 85 87 
Oregon and Miss., pf....... 12 «©6100 100 = 100 
Cn 6,700 744% 70% 74% 
Oregon R. and N........... 1,557 141 184% 141 
Ohio Central........ coccece. 4,802 15% 14 15% 
Pacific Mafl........ oe acess 10,850 4484 4216 44% 
Phil. and Reading.......... 23,400 59% S6% 590 
Pitts., Ft. W., and C........ 448 18346 131 133% 
PRA GR e es cecccteceses 100 126 126 126 
Peoria, Dee., arid E......... 4,280 823% 2014 32% 
Roch. and Pitts.......ccccces 24.060 82% 24% 82 
Masks HR... sccccesesccoese 3.085 120% 126% 12044 
GI niccaciencesse 800 100 oe 99 
Rich. and W. P............... 4,050 6546) 62g 64 
TR GI BB ces..s coscccses 400 20% 20 20 
St. Pauland D......... ecsens 100 $1 81 81 
Standard Mining.......... 120 418% 18% 18% 
Ay} eee 300 88 686% 87% 
St. L. and San Fran.., pf..... 600 50 49 60 
St. L. and San Fran., Ist pf. 200 92 92 92 
St. Paul, M. and M.......... 1,210 13446 134 134% 
Toledo, Del and B,,,,...... 100 12% 19% 12% 
De FR cenesecceseses 11,010 118 110% 112% 
Texas and Pacific.......... 53,105 463% 48% 46% 
Wabash, St. L.,and Pac... 18,850 S0% 28% 30% 
Wab., St. L.. and P., pf..... 24,199 58g 51 53 
Western Union Tel......... 53,512 87g 8454 874 
ee 715 %2% 72% 724 


FrNaNciaL Items —Messrs, A. W. Beas- 
ley & Company, of No. 98 Broadway, 
offer to investors bonds of railroads drawing 
6 per cen!. interest, payable in New York, 
January and July, which bonds are issued 
at the rate of not exceeding $15,000 per mile 
of fully equipped and completed road. 
Messrs. A. W. Beasley & Company wiil 
furnish full particulars, upon application to 
them. 

Work has been begun on the new building 
on Forty-second Street, near Fourth Ave- 
nue, which is to be occupied by the Lin- 
coln National Bank, of which Ex-Post- 
mister-General Thomas L. James is the 
president. The buildiog when completed 
when cover six full city lots, four on Forty- 
second Street and two on Forty-first Street. 
The foundations are twelve feet below the 
sidewalk snd blasted out of solid rock. 
The basement will be a great vault, the first 
floor will be the bank offices, ete. The six 
upper floois are to be fitted up in small 
fire-proof rooms, without windows on the 
street, for the storage of valuables, such as 
paintings, statuary, ete. The light will be 
furnished during the dey through openings 
at the ends, which will be closed with iron 
doors at night. Each floor is to be sepa- 
rated from the other by iron doors and the 
stairs are to be constructed of fire-proof 
material. On the Forty-first Street side all 
the upper floors are to be used for storage 
and constructed of fire-proof material. The 
ground floor will be used as driveways for 
vehicles, Between the Forty-first and 
Forty-second Street buildings are to be 
three elevators, one for passengers and the 
other two for goods, The freight elevators 
will be constructed large and strong enough 
to carry a loaded truck. The various 
stories will be heated, where necessary, by 
steam and lighted by electricity. Every 
modern appliance will be used to guard the 
property in the building. 

G. W. Ryerson, of 84 Wall Street, buys 


and sells stocks on commission for invest- 
ors. 


Drvipenps.—The Mercantile Fire Insur- 
ance Company has declared a semi-an- 
nual divideud of three per cent., payable 
July 5th, 

The Globe Fire Insurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of five per 
cent., payable on demand. 

The Commercial Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has deciared a semi-annual dividend 
of five per cent., payable on demand. 

The Mechamics’ Fire Insurance Company 


has declared a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent., 


declared a semi-annual dividend of eight 
per cent., 


clared interest at the rate of four per cent. 


psyable on demand. 
‘The Pacific Fire Insurance Company has 


payable on demand. 
The Seamen’s Bank for Savings has de 


per annum op sums of $1,000 and less and 
at the rate of three per cent. per annum on 
sums exceeding $1,000, payable July 17th, 

The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railway Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of two per cent, payable Aug. 1st. 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. annum 
onaverage monthly balances of $r.s00: or over, 
ap interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 

other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


TO INVESTORS. 


In the past twelve months STOCKS have dropped 
from FIVE to SIXTY PER CENT. 

Wheat is growing finely and Corn looks promising; 
every day adds w the probability of a large Grain 
crop. 

Emigration is enormous. 

In view of the consequent increase in Railroad re- 
ceipts, STOCKS and BONDS SHOULD BE HIGHER. 

It looks as tf this is the time to buy, if you have 
the money. 

Send your orders to 


G. W. RYERSON, 


34 WALL ST., New York City, 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Commission \& per cent, 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


5-PER-CENT. SINKING FUND BONDS, DUE 1929. 
Price, 99% Per Cent. and ee 
FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & Co., 


31 Nassanu Street. 


PER CENT. NET. 
First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms. 


EIGHT YEARS in the business. Over $100,000 invested 
during eek yee. Srey dollar of interest 
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GiLins, BouvEN S JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine 5t. — Rew Yorwe 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and seid on com- 
mission and full information given regard>- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities alwaye 
en hand, 

All matters pertaining to a general bank- 
ing business will receive sheep attention. 


Sheldon Collins, Thos. H. Boud Jenki 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 
SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 


CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road ( eneenes having lines under ioe and 
their bonds purchased or negoti»' 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, ahd Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


and other Cor, tions. 

WILL conduct. Ti THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
——— whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 

stees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 


Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN ©. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


The Financial Association of Ontario 


issue 81x Pex Cent. Depentures at Par, redeem- 
ablein1,2and 8 years, and at 1, 3and 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other t, a most 4 ble in- 


















INVESTMENT. BONDS- 


We offér a large line of DESIRABLE Railroad 
Bonds on most FAVORABLE terms to buyers and 
investors. 

For full particulars inquire of 


A.W. BEASLEY &CO., 


98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Tux NaTionaL Park Bank or New rose: 
20th June, 1882. 


as DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of FOUR PER CENT. from 

the earnings cf the past six months, payable on and 

after the first day of July next. 

The transfer books will be closed uatil the 5th 


i 
eo . E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 





MECHANICS’ NATIONAL RANK, 
New York, June 17th, 1882. 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. HAS 
this day been declared, payable to the stock 
holders on and after the 1st day of July next. The 
transfer book will be closed until that date. 
W. H. COX, Cashier. 





Smamen’s BakK FOR SAVINGS, 

74 AND AA 

ew York, July 6th, 1882. 
E ORDER 


SHE TRUSTEES HAVE ED THAT 
interest be pa! {tors Ly “pol thereto for 
the six months peding 3 oh ult., as follow 


On sums of one thousand doiiars and under at the 
rate of — PER _—. per annum, an 

On sw me t doliars at the rate 
of THREE Sor annum, payable on and after 


Rn CENT. 
MONDAY, 17th inst, a 
Ln will be dited to dep as prin- 


a P. MARSHALL, | wh. H. MACY. 








OFFICE OF MECHANICS’ FirE INSURANCE COMPANY, ) 
217 MOwragvE Sr., — A¥D 164 BRoaDway, ; 
Yorx«, July 1st, 1882. 


A aeuline & Biv END, OF FIVE 


declared payable on 
demand. At ameetingof nen 





rd of Directors. held 
on the 27th ult., John K. Oakley was unanimously re- 
elected president and Daniel Chauncy vice-president 
of thisCompany. WALTER NICHOLS, Sécretary. 


QIxTIETH DIVIDEND. 
PACIFIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 





A semi-annual dividend of eight (8) per cent. is pay; 
able on demand at the office of the company, No. 4 


aan FRANK T. STINSON, 
Secretary. 
New York, July 6th, 1982. 


COMMERCIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPARY, 
157 BroaDpway, 
New York, July Sth, 1982. 


SIXTY-FIRST DIVIDEND. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
Tine de doy declared a semi-annual dividend of 
E (5) PER 











vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time. subject to such changes in 
the rave of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Full particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Lonpom, CamaDa,on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director. 


ae = D. —e aavase LE esese, 


Managing Direc 


No Rik," Soli 10 per au 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 

Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, IL 


United States Covenr- 
ment Contracting Co., 


I rated March 284 under the laws of State 
— New Bie wic apis mpival ON-assins 000. 
SHARES 8 A 


BSS ARLE c. 
For transpor Db: "iad ae 
ong aor ‘s 8S. Matl over Post ht Routes in tne 
tates 


pos 











wr ooo 
at ° 
Formation s L} ut per 
Room No. 1, 7. 
Subscriptions also received at the Office of the 
MUTUAL T TRUST CoO., 115 Broadway. 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
UNITED BANK BUILOING, 


Breadwa and Wa 
transact a ey fine Business “facluding the 
Sale of | dealt in at the 
Stock Ly ee Toterest all allowed on Deposits subject 
- as BC B. Ty ae late West & Caldwell. 


AS C. HAY, Member N. Y. Stock Exchap) 
ASHBURN late Whittingham & Washburn. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 


94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ISSUP, LETTERS OF CREDIT, FOR, TRAVELED 
Usrp Aisa AND AMERICA, 











A ORAW BI 

RAW BILLS O F EXCHANGE AND MAKE 
EORAPHIC TRANSFERS F MONEY ON EUROPR 
END CALIFORS! 





Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write to BS tee the ol4 Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 





FM Ges 











CENT., payable on demand. 
WALTER LAWRENCE, 8 Secretary. 
Orrick oF THE GLOBE Fie g INSURANCE 
Company, No. 161 Broapway, 
New York, July 3d, 1882. 
pee USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
ft Five (5) per Cent. is payable on demand. 
EDGAR E. HOLLEY, Secretary. 
Company, No. 166 BRoaDWway, 


New Yor«, July ist. 1882. t 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF THREE 
(8) PER CENT. has this day been declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable on and after July Sth, 
1882. Cc. W PARMELEE, Secretary. 








OFFicE OF THE MERCANTILE FIRE INSURANCE 





SIXTY-FIRST DIVIDEND - 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


A semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. ts 
payable on demand at the office of the company, No. 
181 Broadway. L REMSEN LANE, 

Vice-President and Secretary. 

New York, July Ist, 1882. 

i LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY ) 


REASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 
* ew York, June 27th, ae a 





DeiaT 
o! 
payable on Tueeday, the he first day of yon next, a' 


The transfer books will be closed at 3 o'clock P. 
on MONDAY, Ak DAY of JULY next, and wilt 
be reo on 


day. the fourth day 
A next. E. D. . Tre 


OUR on cart te for the rip 


of cent. on t 
catty and sod ope rede funds ap and capita: stock, 
under of the Safety Fund Act, payable on 
and July 84, 1882. 

THOMAS F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


New York, June 28th, 18%2. 


gurworeisrss SAVINGS BANK. 
Nos. 1 and 8 THIRD AVENUE 
(opposite Cooper Institute). 
FIFTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 
New Yorx, June 27th, 1882. 


ge eae eet. rapnum 
at the rate of FO’ be =F ye 





OF NIAGARA FI E 
has declared a divi- 
last six months, 
he amourt 0: 





1 
‘ore July 10th will draw in- 
terest 8. W. SREDEN, President. 
Ga. N. CO . 
‘Tux Weerenx Union Teiecrarn Compaity, ) 
New Yorx, June i4th, 1982, ( 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
T declared a quarterly 4 end of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this 
Company from the net earnings of the three months 

ending June 80th inst., payable at the office of the 
‘Treasurer, on and after the 15th day of July next, to 
shareholders of record on June 20th instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at # o'clock on the 
afternoon of June 20th instant and opened on the 
morning of July 17th next. . 











ea pee W YORK — 
Sse 





BR H, ROCHESTER, Treasurez, 


22 





Commercial, 


AN ERROR IN THE TARIFF LAW. 


. A LARGE meeting of knit goods manu- 
facturers was recently held in this city, to 
urge upon Congress the immediate neces- 
sity of correcting an error made in the re- 
vision of the tariff laws in 1873. We give 
as follows the statement showing this error: 


“Mr. 8. W. Kellogg. of Waterbury, 
Conn., the counsel of the Knit Goods Asso- 
ciution, in the recent suit before the United 
States Supreme Court, made a short ad- 
dress, explaining the nature of the error 
made in the revision of the tariff, which 
bas caused all the trouble. Schedale L, fn 
the Tariff Law, as it now stands, imposes a 
duty of 50 cents a pound and 35 per cent. 
ad valorem on manufactured knit goods, 
The revisers, however, added Scedule M, 
which was taken from the old law of 1861 
and had been repealed in 1864, and in this 
schedule the duty on manufactured articles 
of clothing, ‘except silk and linen,’ is fixed 
at 35 per cent. ad ralorem. In the original 
law of 1861 the exceptions were ‘ wool, 
silk. and linen,’ but the word ‘wool’ was 
omitted by an error in the revision, so that 
the law now makes the doty on woolen 
goods but 35 per cent. ad ralorem, and this 
Schedule M, the Supreme Court holds, prac- 
tically repeals Schedule L, which imposes 
an additional 50 cents a pound on such 
goods. The duty on raw woo! is from 41 
to 55 per cent., while this law makes the 
duty on manufactured wool but 35 percent. 
Thiais practically 20 per cent. less than no 
protection at all and Congress certainly 
never intended to pasa such a Inw.” 

The meeting adopted the following pre- 
amble and resohition: 

** Whereas, By an error In the revision of 
the statute Jaws of the United States and 
by a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
the duties now collectable on woollen and 
worsted knit goods are much lower than the 
duties upon raw wools, and, whereas the 
effect of auch decision is now unsettling 
the market and threatening the most serious 
injury to the knit-goods industry of the 
country: therefore, 

** Resolved, That Concress he urgently re- 
quested to take immediate action for the 
correction of the error in the revision of the 
tariff, by restoring the law as it existed at 
the time of the revision.” 

Assuming the facts to he ns stated by Mr. 
Kellogg, we do not see how therecan he 
any question as to the duty of Congress in 
the premises. The law as it is in the 
Revised Statutes on the point referred to 
is not the law asit was when the revision 
was made, in 1873, or as it was intended to 
be in the revision, A mistake has crept 
into it, and what these knit-goods manu- 
facturers ask is that this mistake should be 
immediately corrected, as it works serious 
harm to their business. Let the mistake he 
wnt once corrected, without waiting for the 
report of the Tariff Commission. 





THE TWO-PER-CENT. SCHEME. 





Tue joint resolution which has been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
awl which embodies this scheme reads as 
follows: 


“That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
and hereby is authorized and empowered, 
in his discretion, to issue bonds or certifi- 
cates of indebtedvess of the United States 
in such form (being fifty dollars or multi- 
ples thereof), as he shall sce fit, to the 
amount of not more in the aggregate than 
$200,000,000, bearing interest at the rate of 
two per cent., payable half-yearly, and the 
principal and accrued interest payable at 
any time at the option of the United States. 
He shall issue them only in exchange for 
the obligations of the United States bearing 
a higher rate of interest than 2 per cent. 
per annum, atthe par value of the several 
Obligations exchanged. The bonds or cer- 
tificates of indebtedness hereby authorized 
shall not be rendeemed until all the bonds 
of the United States bearing higher rate 
of interest and which are also payable at 
the option of the Government shall first 
have been paid off or called. The bonds 
or certificntes hereby authorized shall be 
called in for payment in the inverse order 
to that in which they shall have been 
issued and in such sums at each call as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may determine. 
They may be used by national bank associ- 
ations as security for the payment and re- 
demption of their circulating notes, and by 
national bank depositories as security for 
deposits, with them as public moneys at the 
same rates and subject to the same regula- 
tions as other obligations of the Govern- 
ment are now received and held for these 
purposes respectively. They shall be re- 
deemable at the Treasury of the United 
States in coin of the present standard 
value, and the iuterest thereon shall be pay- 
able in that coin at that place. . They shall 





be exempt from all taxes or duties of the 
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United States, and from taxation ,in avy 
form by or under state, miinicipal, or local 
authority. Nothing herein contained still 
be applied or construed tg authorize any 
incrense whatever.of the bonded debt of 
the United States.” 

This resolution, should it be passed by 
the Senate, will do no harm and there is 
not one chance in a thousand that it will 
do any good. It would, doubtless, be a 
very nice idea if the Government could 
borrow money at 2 per cent ; but the 
serious difficulty with the idea is that it is 
nota practicable one upon such terms as this 
resolution proposes. If the resolution 
repealed the 1 per cent. tax on bank circu- 
lation, the banks might, perhaps, look at 
this proposed loan; but, without some com- 
pevsating consideration, neither the banks 
nor capitalists will touch it, for the simple 
reason Nhat they can do better. 





THE DOYLE COUNTERFEIT CASE. 


Tue statement of Secretary Folger in re- 
gard to the Dosle counterfeiting case dis- 
poses of seme of the startling features of 
the story told by a convicted criminal and 
private detectives. The report that spuri- 
ous bonds of the nominal value of $22,000,- 
000 had been struck off and that many of 
them had been put in circulation was, on 
the face of things, a gross exaggeration. 
The bond referred to is one of the six-per- 
cents. of 1881, of the denomination of $1.000 

As these bonds have been called for pay- 
ment, the probability is that the innocent 
possessor of one would send itin. Asa 
matter of fact, of the whole number of 
110,650, all but 278 have been canceled 
and paid. A full record of number, issue, 
and payment is kept. A duplicate of a 
number already canceled would, when re- 
ceived, be at once detected. If anything 
like the quantity of counterfeits reported 
had been in circulation, it is incredible that 
some should not have heen sent in. The Gov- 
ernment officers believe that the 204 coun- 
terfeits found on Doyle when arrested and 
three others which were pledged, the whole 
207 being now in the possession of the 
officers, are all that were printed. It is 
further settled that these counterfeits were 
not printed from a genuine plate, or from 
a plate made from a genuine one, procured 
from somebody in the service of the Gov 
ernment, according to the convict's story. 
Four of the most capable experts, working 
separately, unanimously agreed that the 


plates were wholly counterfeit, and thatthe | 


alleged ‘‘ original” produced by the con 
vict, in « desperate attempt to secure n 
pardon, was ‘‘the product ‘of the counter- 
feiter’s graver.” The pardon was promised 
if the convict could make out his case, on 
the ground, as Secretary Folger says, that 
it would be ‘‘ better to bring to light rogues 
within the Department, trusted by the 
Government,” than ‘‘ to punish one outside 
ef itin whom no confidence was placed.” 
It is still better to know that this particular 
kind of rogne does not exist in the Depart- 
ment.— The Evening Post. 
I 


THE NUMBER OF FARMS. 


Tne Census Bureau has just issued a 
special bulletin, which gives some statistics 
in regard to the farms in the United States 
at the end of each decennial period since 
1850. The following is the statement: 

Yeare. 





The rate of increase for the whole United 
States during the last decade is fifty-one 
per cent. Illinois, at the head of the list, 
contains 255,741 farms; Ohio, 247,189; 
New York, 241,058; Missouri, 215,585; and 
Pennsylvania, 213,542. These are the 


states which contain the greatest number 
of farms. - 
The largest incrense in the number of 


farms from 1870 to 1880 is iv the Western 
states and territories and is as follows: 
Dakota, from 1,720 to 17,435, or 914 per 
cent.; Nebraska, from 12,300 to 63,387, or 
415 per cent.; Idaho, from 414 to 1,885, or 
355 per cent.; Arizona, from 172 to 767, or 
346 per cent.; Colorado, from 1,788 to 
4,506, or 159 per cent.; find Kansas, from 
88,202 10:138,501, or 243 per cent. 

These figutes speak well for the agricul- 
tural progress and thrift of the people of 
the Ufiited States. Agriculture is one of 


_ —<- _ 








the primary industries upon which nearly 
all other industries are, directly or indirect- 
ly, dependent, and every new farm added to 

be preyious list augments the power and 
productiveness of thia pafticular industry. 
The yet unoccupied lands of the United 
States furnish an ample field for an almost 
indefinite development inthis line. One of 
the promising indications is the fact that 
the foreign immigrapts, who are pouriog 
into this country by the ten thousand every 
week, come here in most cases to become 
farmers. The great mass of them go the 
Western states and territories, with the 
view of purchasing land and settling down 
upon it as farmers. Thisis wise for them 
and eminently good for the country. The 
United States can furnish ample room for 
them and shouldédo so without any dis- 
crimination as to race or color. 





SPECULATION AND PRICES. 


NOTWITHSTANDING really favorable pros- 
pects as to production, the speculation in 
corn and cotton has brought about another 
advance in prices. Cotton sold on Friday 
at 123 cents for middling uplands, and corn 
at 87 cents for No. 2. Wheat has declined 
a little since the June ‘‘ corner” broke, and 
No. 2*ted Winter sold at $1.83 on Saturday, 
against $1.35 on the Saturday previous. 
Speculation in oats has also been very 
active and No. 2 sold on Saturday at 62 
cents, against 614 cents onthe ist. In a 
word, prices are almost entirely artificial 
and are controlled by powerful cliques of 
speculators, with sovereign contempt for the 
news as to production or probable demand. 
The cliques expect to be able to escape, if 
the crops prove large, by forcing purchases 
by other speculators who have sold grain 
and cotton that they did not own, and thus 
the most important industry of the country 
and its foreign commerce are placed at the 
mercy of gamblers, who do not even pretend 
to want the stuff which they buy or to own 
the stuff which they sell. There is much 
danger that the harm done by speculation 
may be even greater this year than it 
was last yenr. In fact, gambling seems 
likely to do more mischief than storms, 
bugs, or drought.—7/e Tribune. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue general observance of the national 
holiday and the manifest desire for a short 
relief from the cares of business tended to 
deplete the market for dry goods of all in- 
terest to the merchant and buyer in the 
early part of the week. On Wednesday 
business was resumed, though with but lit- 
tle life for the first day. Later on, how. 
ever, newcomers presented themselves in 
fair numbers, and their liberal takings re- 
sulted in an agreeable volume of business, 
considering the circumstances and the 
period of the season. The difficulties 
that were experienced in the shipment 
of goods during the previous two weeks 
have been overcome toa certain extent by 
the shipment of all large orders direct from 
the mills. The disadvantages experienced 
by New York distributors throu the 
action of the various transportation com- 
panies the Jact few weeks in all probability 
will not soon be forgotten, and itis barely 
possible, from the murmurings among the 
trade, that the matter of freights will be 
well considered by both buyer and seller, 
in which case the transportation companies 
may find their position not as strong as 
they thought. The character of the de- 
mand during the latter part of the week 
was marked by a large number of reassort- 
ment orders and a large request for 
Winter goods by the representatives of dis- 
tant markets, which, “however, met with 
but little encouragement from agents and 
jobbers, there being no desire to force the 
season on their part. It is anticipated that 
the near future is freighted with a larger 
demand than has yet been realized, and that 
prices will remain firm, with some tendency 
toward an advance. 

Corron Goops.—Considering that it has 
been a broken week and so many buyers 
have taken short vacations, the demand 
has been of very | Proportions and the 
movement on atcount of former orders con. 
linues fairly active, important déliveries of 
fine brown sheetings, cotton flangels, etc. 
having bees made by agents representing 





several of the most prominent mekes.. 
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Fine browii sheetings are in meager supply 
and stocks of low-grade 4-4 bleached goods 
have been 40 greatly redticed that prices 
have an Seal tendency. Medium and 
fine bleached gonds are less active than a 
short time ago, but prices remain stead 
Colored cottons are in light demand at cur- 
rent quotations and graio-bags continue in 
brisk request and firm. 

Print-clothe.—There was a fairly active 
demand for printing cloths, and prices 
ruled very firm, with an advancing tenden- 
cy, extra 64x64s closing at 3 13-16, plus 1 
per cent., offered, to 3jc. cash asked, and 
56x60s at Bic. asked. At Fall River the 
business for the week ending July 1st was 
as follows: production, 160,000 pieces; 
sales, 183,000 pieces; and stock on hand, 
777,000 pieces—an increase of stock com- 
pared with the previous week of 33,000 
pieces, . 

Prints.—There has been a moderate 
movement in dark prints from agents’ 
hands, though few large transactions were 
reported. Light fancies and shirtings 
ruled quiet, but Turkey reds, indigo blues, 
robes, furnitures, etc. were taken in small 
parcels toa fair aggregate amount. Prices 
for new dark prints have not yet been 
named, save in exceptional cases; but there 
is good reason to believe that the opening 
quotations will prove acceptable to the 
trade. 

Ginghams.—There was a fair call for re- 
assortments of dress styles, seersuckers, etc. 
by package buyers and a good business in 
such fabrics was reported by jobbers. 
Stocks in agents’ hands are now exceeding- 
ly light and prices remain firm at the lately 
revised quotations. 

WooLen Goops.—Although the market 
for woolen goods has been apparently quiet 
for some time past, there bas been a much 
larger business done and stocks are in 
much better shape than is generally sup- 
posed, with prices firm. Fall orders are 
coming in pretty well snd the general im- 
pression is that the woolen trade is in a 
sound condition and that a large volume of 
business may be transacted in the near 
future. Good qualities of cassimeres were 
in demand. In cloakings the actual busi- 
ness was not large, though some interest 
was shown fn staple qualities, Kentucky 
jexns have fallen off and the demand is 
light. Doeskinus are active, but manufac- 
turers complain of small profits. Only the 
better qualities of satinets have received 
much notice; still, prices are firm, with no 
probability of change. 

FLANNELS AND BLANKETS.—Agents have 
continued to receive fair orders for colored 
flannels and materials for dress purposes 
have shown an increased activity, which 
may probably lead ere long to a very gen- 
eral demand. Colored blankets have sold 
well, but whites have shown only moderatu 
activity. 

Hosrery AND UNDERWEAR. — Staples 
have moved as freely as could be expected, 
but fancy goods have been very quiet. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

The market for foreign goods still con- 
tinues in the state of quiet heretofore noted, 
though prices remain firm and but few 
concessions have been reported. - The 
jobbing trade, though fair for the time 
of year, was by no means active. 
Values of the most staple fabrics are gen. 
erally steady and prices are mostly firm at 
the manufacturing centers of Europe, with 
a tendency toward improvement in silks, 
vel vets, etc., which are in strictly moderate 
supply. Spanish and other imitation Inces 
and lace goods have been moderately act- 
ive with jobbers; but the demand at first 
hands was comparatively light. Silks bave 
ruled quiet, but velvets were in fair re- 
quest. Dress goods were dull, and are 
likely to continue so until importers are 
ready to open néw fabrics for the Fall 
trade. For linens and white goods the de- 
mand was governed by actual wants, and 
hosiery and gloves were lightly dealt in, as 
were men’s-wear woolens. : 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 

For the week 1882. 1881. 

Bntered at the port.............. -$2,005,744 $1,255.822 

Thrown on market........ odece + 1,939,156 1,166,618 
Since Jan. lst: 

Entered at port.............+-... 68,496,623 54,875,550 

(PhyOwn 02 MATKS.....000000---- OF,790,881 56,878,560 
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WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSYMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 

MoxDAY EVENING, July 10, 1882, 
MLBACHED SHEETINGS AxD ae 


dror: {Langdon GB.. 
as t... = Bt Lonsdale 









Ar 






Avondale...... 36 13 
Ballou & Son. ..36 8 ‘Newmarket, F..38 — 
“ “....838 GN. Y. Mills.....36 13 
Bav Mills.......86 103%) “ tiation 360 14 
Beliows Falls. . .35 Na} “ 5 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 9! “ 64 20 
Boott, Di cctcepee. -1.0° 274 
E -36 a Pepperell... e 19 
“ -36 84) ie 21 
Caboe. 78 7 oe 
| 4-4 84 “ 
eS. 9-5 10; - 
“ 6-4 114; “ 
Canoe 27 «44 Pequot 
Clinton, Al. —- . 
Dauntless...... Slaterville 
Dwight, Aiclirgs 104 Tuscarora, XX.36 12% 
Feariess........ 84 | ee % 1 
Fruit of the ane ** ex. heavy.36 114 





..88 
Great Falls,3. . : 
rw 


7 Wamsutta: 
77! Ox 













X.86 18 
“ 3 74; +*‘ cambric...36 13 
Hill’s Semp. : | “ d@’ble warp.386 12 
.88 9 Washington....36 % 
“ «7 ""36 10 ,Wauregan, 1008.36 124 
- 4.42 124! “ shirt i 12 
‘ 6 2c, 18 © Bevki.a. 
Highland....... 36 10; “ cambric.... 12% 
Hope...... sani St Whitinsvilie.. ..36 8} 
Indian Orchard... 38 7% 
“« DW..36 10 Williamsville: 
Laugdon, 76....36 10! Al..36 12 
BROWN SHERTING# AND SBIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F..... 86 «64! Lavonia...... 10-4 263 
Atlantic. A..... 26 84! i geen 1-4 29 
“i ae 86 74\Lyman,B ..... 40 103 
- rr a Massachusetts: 
OC Beers 8 7 
“  Lb....86 i “ £....1'83 6} 
a 31 6 * @€... an Se 
Appleton, A... .36 “ Stand..36 8) 
nes AX. .86 2 Mvstic River...36 7% 
4 R....86 a Nashua, fineO.... 79 
Augueta cooce. OO 7 o R,.36 83 
ener PS | E..40 9 
- A.....27 5a “ 48 18 
Broadway...... 86 + aeaates “tate Dbs8 6 
Bedford, R..... 80 Ga. y | 7 
Boott, C....... 34 8 «  N,.86 7 
eke . pee 86 8 |Pacific, extra. 36 8 
“MM, fam. .36 8 | % 
©. | Dictcoad 40 89) a: . 74 19 
Gomtengatel, .. RH . 84) a ~. 84 21 
‘ 40 9) sd -- 9-4 2 
Cones! ogo, D.”"33 64) - «-+-10-4 269 
~ G...80 7! pe -114 29 
“ ay | 124 33 
W..36 8: ‘Pepperell, E fine 39 Ra 
Dwight. & X......00 68] = 
Secbes 3% 7 vad O....38 7 
“ Z. 3h) 7]loOCU ON. 80 a 
Exeter A...... 364 | Pequot, B..cccm ., & 
ae See 83 64: B.... 40 9% 
Ellerton...... Bee! Bae. 25 = oases 5-4 14 
Great Falls. E..36 8} )Pittsfield, A....36 64 
Hill’sS’mp. ee 123) Pocasset, ee 36 7H 
Indian Head. $e 84! sccm “- 
° "30 7 7 E.. ..@ 88 
“ ....40 11 ‘Stark, AAL..... 36 Bb 
’ 48 18 |Utieca.......... 36 11 
Indian Orchard: | ** heaey....40 11g 
Oe Be ee eee 48 16 
«* 6NN..38 il " . 58 
6 EF..3% 7 ee  eewiimaan 78 27% 
“ AA..W 8 whe re = 80 
Lawrence.LL..26 7 ' Warmeutta, 8T.. 2 
” | ee "2 25 
o XX. .36 84) 3 7% 30 
_ XXX.40 9 . --89 823 
Langley, A.....36 74 ¥ --9 85 
wT Seesede TS 64 “ -108 40 
ee 3-4 54) Wachusett..... 86 8 
Laconia, oS ewok 30 . 7% 
. ores | “ -.40 11 
C6 codes S44 21 | ---48 18 
7. exes 04 4 
PRINTS, 
BER ccccccece cece 6. 'Lancastes ...cccccoe = 
American......... .- 6 |Manchester . oa 
Allen’s fancy. . 5¢ Merrimack, D. eoee 6 
Arnold’s..... 6% Mallory......... 64 
Cocheco. . 64 Oriental...... _— 
Dunnell’s fancy Gh Pacific ............. 
Garner’s....... . 5¢ Richmond’s 6 
Glouceste — Simpson’ssolid bik., 64 
Hartel..... 63|Steel R'ver. fancy... 6 
ton.. -«+- 64 Southbridge Shirt’gs 5 
Knickerb’c’er fancy —' Windsor, fancy..... 63 
° CORSET JEANS. 
| Eee 8 Kearsarge sateen. 8) 
Androscoggin sat. 8 Lawrence........ 
Canoe River...... 7 Naumkeag sateen sf 
Clarendon. . 7 —— blea.... 9% 
Indian Orea. Imp. Hi Rockport ........ 8 
Lecoria ....00.... 
T10 —_ 
Amoskeag,ACa., 18 Methuen, AA.... 15) 
” “44 21 ! “6 ASA. 18 
16} Palmer...... ~« © 
154 Pearl River....... 17 
144|Pemberton, AA.. 15 
133 “ e . 18 
13 's * = 
124 Swift River....... 9% 
12 ‘Thorndike, A... 10 
18 | S&S BA. 
18 + da Brk.,No,1 17 
ine andi imu 1 
itd OS 80 1 
86 184! ” 
DENIMS 
164 Otis, BB.......... 
et Fee Me. 9 'Pearl River...... ia 


" a hy bre. 17 ‘York... 








GINGHAMS. % 
Amoskeag......... a v /Manebester ........ 8 
BOECO v.60 cite cn ccces A a ane 9 
Glasgow checks.... st Renfrew............ 9 
Gloucester, new.... 9 | White MiPgGo 0. tpl 9 

Casterecsccssce 9; Fancy.. a) 
BROWN DRILLS. 


enrrereawete seianmiey, Bowe»... © 
Augusta........ Massachusetts, D... 84 
Laconia 22200" 8 aif m oe if 

Senge ag ceetcocese 

Lyman, H.. eaee Silene ccecccccee. OF 
ownwres. 

American . 9 @ 94 Lewiston AA.. — My 

Amoskeag .. -.10 @103 Otis BB........ 

w of taney _ ai Thorndike 2 ee 3 
Columbian.... — @1lg 
Hamilton ..... : Sea or Uneasvite * Dugio 
Caledonia, a nectni ° Park Milla, No. 50, 11 

eisevorcds {Park Mills, No. 60. 12 
Economy........... . AS ae = 
Far & Mars, No. Fon 13 York, i oases eopeces 











CARPETS 


W.&IS 


Axminster, Moquette, 
Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS. 


LARGE SPECIAL LINES 
Greatly Reduced Prices, 


PREVIOUS TO 


REMOVAL. 
649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


That Our Customers 


MAY AVAIL THEMSELVES 
OF THE 


VERY LOW PRICES 


at which we are now disposing of the 
residue of our stock of 


Dry Goods, 
Upholstery, 
Carpets, etc., 


We Will Continue, 
for a brief period, 


OUR RETAIL SALES. 


AT Stenart&Co 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th& 10th Sts. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS Es- 
a TABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MaG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALED MANU- 

FACTURERS, BONNETS, GUINET, BELLOW, AND 

GIRAUD. ALSO TO OUR COMPLETE LINE OF 
COLORED 


DRESS SILKS, 


AT $1.17 PER YARD, WORTH 61.50. 





A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOURISTS’ 


ARTICLES, AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH GREAT PROMPT- 
NESS. 


TR. BL MACY &:€0, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


= ~ 





Wechlii Blarket Review. 


GROCERS’ wabphaadts MARKET. 


COFFER. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice.. 










Santos, Choice to Lest...... 9y@11 

Sl tehaletunmneredie cathe ves 

TAGES. .00 0000. cccccccccccersece 2% (26) 

Maracaibo. ........ccecceesesce csceces O4@13 

ROMO icn ccicckadonsuriece socccvecee 88@18 

TEA. 

By yeou....... picoesels btaes . = 40 

oung H NR 

ape pated beaeed becoses 14 @45 
Gunpowder..........++-5 ovses 27 
i aentonsevann vt rene soccedededqun Qe 

SUGAR, 
Raw.—Fair to vrimo..........eeeee00+ TE@ 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.......... cocccccccec? GOT 
Crashed, ..c-ce eesaneeeeseon — @10 

e eerenrest stores séebcced 
RANULATED. cobsen cece csoc™? 

Wuitr,—Standard A... a aiaicdeatl ceampeanne @ 9 

a tg i ed baa 834@ 
YELLow —Coffee C........ a! eddies -- HQT 
ee ecssens. Te 
MOLASSES. 

DOB inh vide esis sedcc cabiciawer ooo ee 28 @B0 
a) eee -32 @33 
FM 063-000060se06000004 -. 388 @39 

rr: powd 

II scoutnniintedcdancnes ----80 @78 

FISH. 

George's Cod new) ver atl...8 6 00 @ $6 25 

Grand Bank Uod.............. ——@ 5580 

Mackerel, No. 1, Mass........ 20 00 @ 22 00 

Mackere!. No. 2. Mass........ 11 00 @ 18 00 

Mackere!, No. 8, Mass........ 9 00 @ 10 00 

Herring, per box.............. 17 00 @ 18 Ov 

SALT. : 

Turk’'s Islands, per bush..... ---@-—wn 

Mediterranean......... -—-—@— % 

Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 

Liverpool, Higgins's, ““——@ 250 

Liverpool, ‘‘ Phenix, “—— (@ 2 50 

Liverpool, ** Washington’s* 1 50 @ 1 60 

Liverpool, ** other brands “‘ 1 40 14 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL. Ere. 


Four: 
Sour Hxtras.........se0+5 8 ‘a 
Bs Menescaeons eee ccece ‘a 
Superfine Spring..... evene ‘a 


00 
2 80 
8 20 
4 30 
4 30 
5 20 
7 
6 WO 
4 60 
5 20 
4 60 
5 30 
5 60 
5 30 
5% 
6 60 
5 60 
6 40 
5 40 
5 00 
6 50 
7% 


@ 
a 
@ 
@ 
‘a 
a 
@ 
a 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@a 
a 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
a 
@ 
Q 
a 


State Extra Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesota Clear..... dcoee 
Minoesote Straights.. 
Spring Wheat Patents... 

inter Wheat Seconds.. os 
Ex. Amber, Ind. O.. Mich. 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex,. ‘)..[nd. 
Double Extras. Ohio, (nd, 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 
Bt: Louis Double Extras.. 
8t. Louis ‘Triple Extras. . 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter What. Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 

SOUTHERN FLOUR: 


C22 gerrecauscmcerseane 
SSRSSSSESRISSSSSESSRES 





Siva ttinecees 25 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. v0 
Richmond Family oe oe v0 
Kre Foor: 
TALE... eee ceee ecorcsessos = _— 
_ Pennsylvania ..... cecsceeee — _— 
Corns Mga: 
Western ......-csesseseee 400 44 
Brandywine .........-+.5 456 — an 
TEV WORD ccc ccccccepes 450 —— 
GRAIN. 
Wreat 
White srercecceseses SL 26 28 1 30 
—— 1 35 
oon a 1 60 
83 
Oats: 
White ......0-cereesseceee = B8AQ — — 
CRIGERO 2 000ccrcccce ceseeee — @ — 63 
New York.......+seecseeee 623@ — 68 
Rrg. 
M6668. can-cose eereeseee o— 81 @— = 
Pennsylvania..... cocccscoee= —@—- — 
REANS: 
Mediums......-..+-see0e--. 355 @ — — 
Marrows........---+++ cones £00 1@ 405 
Pea.....- ce cceeserescserees 35 @— — 
Pras: 
Green, 1881, @ bush........ 140 @ 1 45 


Southern Black Eye, .) 2 


bush, bag. .....65---0ee-e 400@ — — 
PROVISIONS 
Pork: 
Me08., NOW 2.000.000 -cccces 00 @s— — 
Extra Prime.............. 18 80 @ — — 
Prime Mess......... aescee — — @ 22 00 
Bamilly.....-.sccesscecceee —= — @ 25 00 
Short Clear ... .....e60.- — — @ 18 25 
Long Clear..... coos sees = — @ 13 00 
Short Rib....... eccccecses — — @ IDIY 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams ........... — 15 @ — 164 
Smoked Shoulders........ — 124 — 124 
Smoked Strips............—-— @— 15 
MILL FEED. 
OD WO 0 0000 000s cen cee > «+» - 815 00 16 00 
QO IDS. 0.00 nccccecsceescee- eae 19 00 @ 20 UO 
WIGS... a ccccccscccccccccccct 90 OO BO OD 
100 IDS... 26. .sseeeesceses. se 2600: 2 00 
Shar TT eee eee oe ee eee eer 30 00 @ 2 a 
Rye Feed..........0+--+00---. 3¢ 00 @ 2B 00 
‘ou bd 323 aA 0 0 
Fee weer ete eee 
ey Pebasibeiekeccnted ar 0 


2 





\ 






HAY: (AND BTRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... — 0 @ — 65 
Timothy, prime, ver 100 ‘ibe... — 85 @ — 90 
Glover, nixed, eee OO @ = 6 
Oat Straw. . eeeea 30 @ — 
Long Rye Straw, “ ‘ ....— 65 @ — 70 
Short RyeStraw, “ “ ....— 45 @ — 50 


Pu eo. 





OOUNTRY PRODUCE MAREE’. 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice.........22 @26 
++%2 (@24 


State Dairy, pails and tubs...... ance 

cate Dair 2 wpe inferior. . te 
Western. Dairy. choice to fancy. idee 

Western, Factory, fair to choice.......16 @18 












CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine -.— @11 
Good to prime. -10$(@104 
Fair to gooa......... . D410) 
Ohio factory, flat fine.. — (@1v 
Flat, good to.prime.........sceseeeeee “Bh@ 9 
Skimmed creamery........ seccccceses S4@ 5 
Full-skimmed factory, new............ 2 @ 8 
EGGS. 
Long Island New Jersey, and uear-by 234@24 
Stateand Pennsvivania.......... oo 21 @2W2 
Weatern and Canadian............... — @2v 
LARD 
Weatern, per 100 lbs. -$— — @$12 00 
CTBT ccc cccccccccccccece - —- —- @128 
CR Gbccdoessbdcensccessee — — @ 12 % 
DRESSED POULT RY. 

Turkeys, dry picked............ — 138 @— 14 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia. .— 80 @— 33 
I, IO 000000. 00:00:08 500800 19 @— 20 

** State and Westein....... — 18 @— Ww 
a errr — 1 @8 22 

VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus, per doz........ .... — 7% @S1 00 
honte. per 1d bnehes Meme oonvidd $2 00 @ 2 50 
CabRare, DAE OR «0000 ccccccecces 5 00 @ 6 OU 
Cucumbers, “  percrate — 0 @ 1 BO 
Green Peas, ‘‘ per bbl..... .-- 200 @ 2 50 
Onions, per crate............+065 — WW @ 1 
Potatoer, State Rose, per bbl.... 3 50 @— — 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbi..... 2 50 @ 8 00 
String Beans, Southern, per 4 bbb 1 25 @ 1 50 
Comatoes, Southern, percrate... 1 00 1@ 1 50 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples. Russet, Roxbury.......8 6 +4 @36 50 


Apples, ‘“ Golden........ @ 7 50 
Cherries, per lb escescee —= 8 @— 15 
Desa DOTTIIG onic osc cconccccepese — 5 @— 16 
Peanuts, Va., hand-pkd,per lb... — 93@— 10 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRODIT. 
Apples, Sliced, State............ — 8@— 9 
Peaches, Peoled. ............-..— 19 @— — 
Peaches, Unpeeied.............. — 6@— 7 
Blackberries........... secceces-— 1? @— — 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer Sipes: 

City Drensed... ........0..00. — 11 @— 14 

Western Dressed.............+ — 10 @— il 
Live SHEEC’ 

Wethers......cccce coccscessee 5@— 59 
Live LaMBs: 

Fair to prime........... vot 7@— 38 
Live CALvEs 

Jersey prime........... soosee 9 Q— yt 

Buttermilk ...... breaouenrcoan — 4@— 4 


Hoes, Dressep: 
State, per 100 Ibs.. 


cccces coeceGlO % — 


ae, 77, Mo, Maccnde conecode 
live, State, Westerns 100 Ibs. . 6 75 ae? 15 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 


Soluble Pacific Guano........ - $— — @4 
Listers’ Stand. Super ow ate. .87 00 (@40 00 
Ammoniated Bone .32 00 @85 00 
“oa Photphate. banedaned 29 00 @30 50 
“ Grownd Bove....... +++ -8) 00 @3S 50 
“ Crescent Boue........... 29 00 @381 00 
‘© Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
** Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 G50 00 
‘“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer...... 50 00 
/. ire ° 50 00 
ae Cabbage * 51 00 
** AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Ho mesteud Supe arte 
(Michig an Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead clin Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Micliigan Uarbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than cur-load,......+-+-+e00 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Kaw Bone Superphos- 
. phate. per 2,000 lbs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s'I'wenty ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate per 2,( th ceddesoe 25 00 
Baugh’s i arranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 00 
Bau a Export Bone, per 2,000 
Sink sesdstueledabotes dias 31 00 @33 00 
Allen’ * Phosphate...... sxncebag 85 00 = 00 
Soluble Marine Guano......... 45 00 i] 
Guano, Pernv’n, rectified ,9.70p.e. 68 00 = 00 
i “ “ 8.40 50 00 §2 00 
Guano, a or Guanape 
(BBED ING: occ roccccswicwoed 52 00 @54 00 
Rove, ste 5 tine, average......— — @ 00 
“dissolved, high grade......— — @27 00 
German Potash "Salts, Kainit..... 7 2% wa 7 80 
Plaster, per ton ¢ dbs,)..... - 800 @ 900 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), pez 
OO BBG. 6 ob. ccederdeveesiel 275 @ 3 00 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100]bs. 4 25 7 = 
Dried Blood, per unit....... +e — @3 00 


ASHES.—We quote 5 @5} eents for Pot 
x. 61@6} for Pearl. 





First-Class Printers’ Materiais. 
Typgts “Str ; , > = ay = “A 
tters for Machinists. 
vAND! URGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 aud 18 Dutch Streets New “York 


- 





eee — = 
should be apparent to our correspondent. | and for expenses, $1,479,975.78. The ex- 


Iusurance, 
FIRE-CRACKERS AND THE FOURTH 
OF JULY. 


We have less than the uscal number of 
fires and accidents this year resulting from 
the Fourth of July foolishness. It possibly 
shows that the American people are gather- 
ing wisdom. Itis a well-known fact that 
the mapy thousands of dollarsannually spent 
for fire-crackers, Roman candles, and other 
fireworks is amallin amount when compared 
with the many thousand dollars’ worth of 
property barned up by them, and the suf- 
fering caused by put-oat eyes, torn-off 
thumbs, and maimed bodies. Some of the 
large cities have learned to abolish the in- 
sane business entirely. It was very refresh- 
ing on Wednesday last to read the records 
of the various police courts in our own 
elty. There was no record of fires and 
accidents to any considerable extent, but 
rather of fines and commitments for viola- 
tion of law. Fire-crackers and torpedoes 
have proved too expensive by far for the 
citizens of the metropolis, and when the 
small boy indulges in them he is promptly 
punished, and this is an improvement that 
ought to he followed by every city in the 
country. 


The danger is not over, however, even 
though the Fourth is, The good luck may 
not last. Manufactures and owners of 


valuable property have learned to set special 
watches for the central point of the danger; 
but cannot keep them up for the entire 
Summer. The small boy, whose neighbor- 
ing amall 1% had sported the largest num- 
her of incendiary missiles on the ‘‘ Fourth,” 
must get even, and perform his work of 
destruction later in the season, and so it is 
until the burning heat of the 
Summer has put property in a condition 
it will not burn so easily. The 
danger of the “ Fourth,” when everything 
is guarded, becomes a greater ove when it 
is not, and so we must expect fires from 
fire crackers and their like to become a 
recular record for some months, unless, in- 


exrried on, 


where 


deed, more wisdom can be learned. 
In the good old times Independence Day 
wns celebrated in a very different manner. 


There were processions, gatherings around 
the grand stand, the reading of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, possibly some speech- 
making, and adinner, All this was good, 
Boys had an occasional fire-cracker, to be 
sure; but they were expensive, and little 
damage was done. One would suppose that, 
the incendiary 
missiles had crown to such anextent that 
city, like Portland, 
was burned up by a fire-cracker, the growth 
of the custom would be stopped; but it 
has gone ahead, and each year brings some 
new invention, some new instrument of 
destruction, competition yearly reduces 
prices, and now the land is at the mercy of 
fire from a hundred varieties of machines, 
and just st a time of year when its proper- 
ty will burn most exsily. If those wise 
old fathers who spent so many long, dreary 
months in the old hall at Philadelphia 
before they reached their conclusions 
had only sat six months longer before 
the Declaration was completed, the small 
boy and the fire cracker would not be so 
bad. They littie thought that by mnuking 
their declaration on the fourth of July they 
were imposing a tax of millions on mil- 
lions of dollars. They could hardly 
bave imagined that the people they were 
bringing to liberty could become so foolish 
as the American people have by taking the 
anviversary of one of the greatest days of 
the world as a special time for the destruc- 
tion of the property of its citizens. 

It is clearly the duty of every sensible 
man to condemn this wicked practice in 
every way possible, and every city should 
follow the example of New York, and pre- 
vent the use by law. 


INSURAN cE ITEMS. 


A GENTLEMAN writes us from Pittsburgh, 
‘Pa., in aspirit of apparent candor, sayfug 
he bas « policy in the Mutual Reserve Life 
Association, of this city, that he likes the 
policy, does not like our criticisms of the 
company, and specially requests that we 
publish an article, to be prepared by the 
company or ao agent, in itsdefense, This 
‘we must decline to do, for reasons which 


when the habit of using 


a large and handsome 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


emiteaneel 
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Io our issne of April 20th we invited a 
reply to our arguments upon co-operntives 
in the following language: “If anybody 
can show that the few figures we have used 
are incorrect or Can point out any unsound- 
ness in the reasoning or any rational way 
of avoiding its force, Toe INDEPENDENT is 
prepared to accept all the consequences. 
We have no space for mere rhetoric, nor 
for asseverations of personal faith, nor for 
expressions of disbelief in an argument 
which nobody successfully meets, nor for 
any sort of reply which does not address 
itself directly to the point; but, if the co- 
operative societies or any of them which 
may fairly be taken as representing the plan, 
choose to prepare what may be taken asa 
complete or semi-official reply, in argument, 
not in assertion, such matter shall be ad- 
mitted to ourcolumns. That offer is still 
open. We could not publish the article if 
prepared by the company, for we should be 
loth to believeits statements. We have be- 
fore us the company’s printed statement 
and balance sheet, and we have also a 
statement from the Insurance Department 
of this state, giving also the statement and 
balance sheet. ‘hey are both dated Dec. 
81st, 1882, and they disagree so entirely that 
we are compelled to accept the sworn stnte- 
ment to the Insurance Department, and not 
believe the prepared one used in canvass- 
ing. One item is sufficient to show the 
untrustworthy character of the company’s 
statement. This says that the income for 
1861 was $47,297.95, while the Department 
statement says it was $34,552.17. There 
are four officers at the headquarters of the 
company, in the Bennett Building—viz., a 
president, vice-president, treasurer, and 
secretary—aud they make the statement that 
their combined salary for the year was but 
$1,990.70, or a little less than $400 -each. 
Perhaps this is true; but we cannot believe 
that men of that caliber will build up much 
of an insurance company. Our Pittsburgh 
friend says he wants to know where the 
cheapest insurance can be found, and, con- 
sequently, wants the matter discussed. He 
must see that there is no necessity; it is so 
perfectly apparent that he has the cheapest 
insurance already, the very cheapest which 
bas come under our observation. 


..-The Rev. Dr. Hunter, of the Queen 
Street Methodist Church, Toronto, recently 
preached a sermon on the subject of life 
insurance, taking very strong grounds in 
its favor and advising every man who had 
not a policy of life insurance to secure one, 
if he could. The Doctor gave a good bun- 
die of reasons why his advice should be 
followed, but we think he fell into an error 
in one of his reasous. He says: 

“The magnitude of life insurance in 

this age is something astonishing. More 
than eight millions of dollars are every 
yeur paid to widows and orphans as endow- 
ments in the United States and Canada 
alone. This can tell how many hearts are 
thus comforted and how many helpless 
and fatherless children are saved from the 
bitterpess of want.” 
The facts are that endowments are not paid 
to widows and orphans, but to policyhold- 
ers themselves, while they are yet alive. If 
the Doctor intended to consider all policies 
as endowments, which he was certainly 
warranted in doing, he lost nearly all of his 
argument, for the amount of death claims 
and epdowments paid by companies report- 
Tog td the New York Insufance Depart- 
ment alone during 1881 was $32,202,888, 
and, if to this we add amounts paid by other 
companies, there can be no doubt that over 
forty millions of dollars were so paid, of 
which about ten millions were real endow- 
ments and thirty millions death claims. 
The Doctor ought to preach his sermon 
over again, and make it just five times as 
strong. 


..+.The report of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of Pennsylvania for the business of 
last year denls what should be a death-blow 
to the delusive or pretended insurance fur- 
nished by assessment societies. Commis- 
sioner Forster compelled all of those so- 
cieties in his state to report to him their 
income and expenditures in detail. The 
various societies had an income from their 
members of $3,045,994.20. Nearly the ep- 
tire amount of the income was expended, 
about one-half to pay death claims and the 
other half to pay expenses, the exact fig- 
ures being: for death claims, $1,541,566. 29, 





pense of management in the leading life 
insurance companies is about ten per cent. 
In the co-operatives it is about fifty per 
cent. Can a sensible man hesitate as to 
which is best for him? There is anotber 
point brought out by Commissioner Fors- 
ter. The average membership was about 
60,000 and the average payment of the 
members for losses and expenses was about 
$50. The number of claims paid was 
9,921, or an average of $155.38 to each 
claim. Thus, to secure an insurance of 
$155.88, $50 was paid. This is the plain, 
unvarnished tale of the co-operative decep- 
tion. Three hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars a thousand for insurance is rather too 
much, when it is accompanied by only the 
slim security of an assessment society. 


. . The Connecticut Fire Insurance Com- 
pany recently made a change in its Chicago 
agency, by which Mr. Hosmer went out. 
Thid has been made the occasion of a 
somewhat bitter attack upon the company 
and its president, Mr. J. D. Brown, in 
which he has been censured severely for 
making the removal. On general princi- 
ples, It would be supposed that an insurance 
company had a perfect right to select its 
own agents and representatives. This 
should be particularly the case in a fire in- 
surance company, owned and managed by 
stockholders. It is said that papers re- 
flecting severely upon Mr. Brown’s man- 
agement were circulated freely among the 
stockholders just prior to the annual elec- 
tion, which occurred on the 30th ult., with 
reference to taking votes away from bim 
and to prevent bis re-election. It becomes 
very evident that his stockholders and 
directors are entirely satisfied with him, 
when itis known that, when the election 
occurred, he received every one of the 6,000 
votes. A more perfect vindication could 
not be found. 


..The passage of a law by the State of 
New York, during the recent session of the 
Legislature, by which foreign fire insurance 
companies are allowed to advertise and 
publish only their Gnited States axscts 
seems to us to have been a very foolish and 
ungenerous act. If we remember rightly, 
more than one of these foreign companies 
drew largely upon their home assets to pay 
the losses incurred by the Chicago fire. It 
was an act of pure generosity and pow the 
managers are repaid bya muzzling process. 
The Commercial Bulletin well remarks that 
the new law cannot prevent newspapers 
from publishing what they please as to the 
assets of these companies, and we doubt if 
itis not done to such an extent that the 
assets will be about as well known as 
formerly. 


..--Detroit has a co-operative with a set 
of managers foolish enough to publish a 
balance sheet which coolly informs its mem- 
bers that the company has collected in the 
past twenty-two months the sum of $30,- 
027.382, out of which it has paid back to 
members $3,360.21 and spent $23,477.40 in 
expenses. This is seventy per cent. of the 
income paid in expenses. One would think 
that managers would waft to keep sueh in- 
formation out of sight. Itis called ‘‘The 
Western Union Mutual Life and Accident 
Society” and should be looked out for by 
people who desire to get anything near 
value received for their money. 


...The Providence Press says; ‘‘ If Con- 
gtess wanted to prohibit something Chi- 
nese, why didn’t it tackle the heathen fire- 
cracker?” 





THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 


Tue fiscal year of the Travelers Insurance 
Company closed Juve 30th, and its statement 
is a gratifying exhibit of the continuing pros- 
perity and sound condition of thie well- 
managed corporation. It has $6,441,158 of 
well-invested assets and its surplus to policy- 
holders is $1,655,733. For the year just closed 
the company has paid in its sccident depart- 
ment 16,720 clsims, aggregating $750,905.63, 
and to beneficiaries under its life. policies 
$170,650.48, exclusive of $42,187 paid in en- 
dowments. The total payments to policy- 
holders have been $963,752.11. The company 
has diow 13,121 life policies im force, insuring 
— an increase for the year of $2,145,- 





a June disbursements have been 1,204 





—— 





claims of $56,367,60 for losses and indemaities | 
through accidental injuries and $7,300 paid 
— Gader its Ife policies. 


{July 13, 1889, 
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Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal fe&tures ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


Ee. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JON B. PENDERGAST, ) Sup" t of Agencies, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


New rout, 3 100 Broadwa: — 
r. Court an Montague Sta. 
No. "106 Broadway, F.D. 


Reserve for PP sin pesneed $1,458,827 07 
le fe i oth 

Reserve ample for all other 341,657 63 

000 00 


eeerrrrrrrrrrrr trie ‘a 








Continental § 
Buildings: ! 


NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... .$550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 
$06,720 81 1,406,720 St 
Tetal Cash Assets, Jan. ae 
DET sennscenredtagiensarecsiees 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT. Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 24d Vice-President. 


pte BO BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 


$4,207,205 51 








GEORG HENRY B. HYDE, 

6p CHITTEN EN, JNO. ER. 

Wh. H. SWAN WILL TAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN NC 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY k SPAULDING 
WILLIAM M. VAIL RICHARD A. McCURDY 
THI RE L HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 

WM. H. CASWELL, OHN H. EARLE 

D. ‘OLD, NRY EYRE, 

WM. M. RICHAR CHARLES H. 

HORACE B. N M. H. HURLBUT. 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, EDWARD MARTIN. 
ALEX. E. ORR, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, - M. BUCKING HAM, 
E. W. CO 5: D. VERM. 

GEO. W. LANE, JACOB WENDEL, 
JAMES SFR, INO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, — LAWRENCE TURNORE. 


CYRUS PEC Secretary. _ 
~ A. M. EresY, See. Local Dep't. 
B.C. TOWEEEED, See. yi 


B. DUTCHER. Be Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 


CITY OF LONDON 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 
OF LONDON,- ENGLAND. 











Cc d busi n the watees States with the 
unusually large initial AFA 


$500,000 00, 


all invested in U. 8. four. per-cent. bonds, held in abso- 
lute legal trust for security of U. 8. policyholders. 





TRUSTEES IN Boston = THE UNITED STATES. 
CHARLES F. CHOATE, President Old Colon 


Railroad Co. and ola ce Colony Steamboat Co. (Fall 
River Ri 
OLIVER AMES, yet Messrs. Oliver Ames & Sons; 
REUBEN F. 1 E. DEMMO , Esq., President Howard Na- 
ona 





UNITED STATES OFFICES: 
20 Kilby Street, Boston, Maas. 
JOHN C. PAIGE, Resident Manager. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple. definite. liberal, nonforfeitabie 
incontestable. 





THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 

RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 

State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 
Local —_— yanted in every City and large Town. 
Apply direct to this Co’ — 
H. STOKES, President. 

B 8. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. Le.  BALSEY, » Beo'y 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company. 
No, 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


Pe rotUAl 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IN Itt oe ASSETS 67,671,138 OL 
C. HUEY, President. 
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EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Pzrsons aboutjo assure their lives will do 
well to exam®e the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the applli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
aBLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the dtscontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as has been too often the ease, that a company 
shonld continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE, 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 

fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 


10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 


the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1, He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value iv cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“Reserve” and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw bis profits in cash and con- 


tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 


4. Or he may buy an annuity with bis profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


LAPIN |vernione | 





NEW ENGLAND 
LIFE IASUBIACE 0, 


OF BOSTON. 


Aewots 2s ee eevee $15,041,879 40 
Liabilities ....+.. + + 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... . . . $2,588,960 59 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47. 


The pri l features of , of this on 
LUTE ata ITY, ECONOMICAL M 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSU NSURED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
TB. H. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 








AGEMENT, and 





Hee eeteeeeeeereees 


181 Broadway, pon Y. 
r all other liabilities..... 
B.S. WALCcoTT, Prosident. 


HANOVER 
Cash Capital... ...........cccccceseeees 

NET NET SURPLUS EY 

I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t avd Sec’y. 


FIRE (MSURANCE COMPAN Y, 
ew coe reinsurance............. 
Total Asects, Jan. 1st, 1882. $2,565,141 20 





THE CONTINENTAL 
lith! LIFE INSUR- 


fF ‘nakepea, 
Corn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734,417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS_8. PARSONS, 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, JANUARY 257TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Sist December, 1881. 





on Marine Risks from ist Jan. 
"3881. to Sist December, 1881..... ", $4,080,487 10 
jums on Policies fot 
Ist Jammary, 1881 ..........ccccessceseees 1,587,534 47 
otal Marine Premiums....... eorcceccsece £5,087.081 57 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1881, to Sist December, 1881............ 94,110,176 72 
Losses a the same 
— Scccoccoces $1,775,882 80 
Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex 
penses......... $924,227 02 
The Company has the following Assetws— 
bo States and State of New York 
City, Bank, and other Stocks.. - BS ioe oo 
a secured by stocks and 500 00 
— betats and Claims Segiets ao “ 
peeny. nt Site Kestrel” Lastber 
GRINS BE cocscccctcccccscceceovecsecsts 347,765 99 
Amonunt..... eecccececcecsccecceceeseess B18, 105,466 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representgtives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
Guced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
img 31st December, 1881, for which certificates will be 








WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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“‘THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


January ist, 1882. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........$2,013,203 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionery ad- 
GG OR BIBin 0 c.c0.00 050000000 +00000 SERESEEIG COs Vabenebeote 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies.. 2,513,601 94 
Total paid Policyholders........... sannpteseucded $5,091,820 22 
Taxesand reinsurances.............- chehbitaiionbeteheonraumnns 224,772 24 
Comwissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...........-+. $1,271,588 41 
Invested in Onited States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20)............ pndowpeccssentighibbehits 17,21@531 42 


RNAS A? oc 106 St 1. cocks choos been se oteabonssunctadsninde 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Cempany as additional cqliateral security)..........+-+.++ «+++ 18,215,080 78 


4,486,506 62 


Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,876,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,879,000). .......0.. cece cece eeeees 545,227 84 
*Qusrterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882.......... evsdtcsepedusahoasuansead 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of tenmpenteaion and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies $300,000, ircluded 

Si Rs tis 5. dt6908005060.0innedh 3 be0ssnsspeeneseses gvienzec 227,082 97 
Agente’ balances..........cecccscsescccccscccces covcceccccces oecee 48,678 57 
Accrued interest on tevestmente Bes Ge Tice cccscccccess sobeen 

Excess of market value of securities over cost............ nonce 





*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stale of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - + - 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1st, 1882..........0000--+. $361.544 70 

Reported losses, awaiting proof, ete........ pr ae eee re asseceeoe | eS 

Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented). . 50,252 67 

Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for)..........-ccceeeecceceees 2,965 35 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium...........2.0-seeeeceeereeee . 89,716,408 63 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 08 


settlement of next annual premium. 





WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL. Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHAS. WEIGHT, M.D. 














NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCH COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881.......0..seeeeees0+++- 941,344,120 85 


PUSAN sao once ncneiorsenscccetoancens o ceeseeees + $8,438,684 07 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1881........ esseee 387,972 13—$8,050,711 04 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
CE, citscdneinieeieeesabacubh evccccdee 2,200,021 70 
Less interest accrued Jan, lst, J881...........- eoees 357,167 37— 2,482,654 33—810,488,806 27 


$51,827,487 12 


379,860 21— $6,697,480 26 
4,130,006 86 


291,254 80—$45,130,006 86 


$2,048,774 78 


$47,228,781 64 


Reserved for premiutms paid In advance.......cccsececeseseees cece 28,889 67 

$42,401,745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent..........ccecccscccccccececscssccscceees 4,827,036 61 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4% per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees bas declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 


During the year 9,942 policies have been issued, insuring $92,374,281. 


Jan. ist, 1878, 45,605. Jan. Ist, 1878, $127,901;887. 
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Old ahd Noung. 
ARIEL AND EUPHORION. 


nT Pr i Ftv TALARvs. 


{ Y ac wd n ames the e! 
hi frien bo highly descri He w 
Ariel and the Snake (Symonds’s “ Shelley,” p. 167). 
Euphorion in Goethe's Faust, Second Part, is the child 
of Faust and Hef Brel of the Poplgt ee Ba 
mantic and tay e's as symbo 
Goethe said to Eckermann: “I could use no one on 
him ( Byron), as the representative of our horas poetio 
time.”"] . Ae 
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Spinits of alr and lightning! Twin flames 
sprung 

From out the heaven of heavens’ zone of 
light, 

Swift seraphim of storm whose glory flang 

A trai] of sheeted splendor through the night, 

That rent the veil! Intolerably bright, 

White as the heart of fire, the heavens stood 


bere 
One burning instant, then were hid from 
sight. i 
Tempest and darkness held the empty afr, 
And the winged genii had departed—none 


knew where. 


Once did the wand of Prospero set free 


The beam of radiance and the soul of song, 
Wedge by the witch in the accursed tree. 
Again the imprisoned fairy suffers wrong. 
Caged ‘in a body like a grave,”’ his strong 
Electric spirit strives to burst its tomb ; 


Uttering the while such spheral melody, 

Wailing with such celeatial strains his doom, 

That the rapt world divines his birthplace and 
his home. 


Angels of fire and powers of air and sea 

Did covet him, for earthly use too rare. 

Thrice the impatiént wave had claimed, ere 
he, 

Still with youth’s golden dew upon his hair, 

’Mid storm and wreck, fell in the fatal snare, 

Calm as a god, and cla#ping to his breast 

The first and last fruits of the Attic tree.* 

Brief while the sea is precious prey pos- 
sesecd, 

Kissed from the clay the life and left to flame 
the rest. 


Unequaled holocaust! Men reared the pyre 

Hard by the laughing sea’s unwrinkled blue, 

Tower-crowned and emeralded with isles, 

while higher, 

Apennines’s white pinnacles 

through 

The aerial arch, rhymed with the wave in hue. 

A wilderness of beanty, for the line, 

Horizon-ringed, held not one hearth. The 
fire 

Kindled the pile where, bathed in fragrant 
wine, 

Lay what was mortal of the sea-changed 
youth divine. 


The plerced 


Swathed in that shroud of living, yellow light, 


Even as the prophet charioted in * me, 

His essence seemed upborne in human sight, 

Back to the realms ethereal whence it came. 

Through the tierce heat’s thin veil the solid 
frame 

Of mountain, gulf, and plain quivered and 
atirred, 


Unreal as a mirage’s cloud-built hight. 

The air was faint with incense; there were 
heard 

Flame-voices hissing over wave and leaf and 
bird. 


Only the spirit is. Nature dissolved, 

Trembling and wavering like a drop of dew. 

The mountains shook, the circled skies re- 
volved, 

Those soaring wreaths of filmy gold seen 
through, 

Then visibly the soul of Ariel flew, 

Expanding mighty pinions high and higher. 

Unto « handful of charred dust resolved 

The beauteous clay. Lo! on the extinguished 
pyre, 

The “ heart of hearts that could not be con- 
sumed with fire !"’ 


Amidst the little band of mourners, gazed, 
Harrowed past; tears, his sole, surviving peer, 
Euphorion, the central sun that blazed, 
* Quenching the glow-worm that had sparkled 
near.""+ 

(80, Ariel murmured, half in love, half fear.) 

Euphorion, silent, quiet, marble-white, 

Fixed eyes made blind with visions on the 

bier, 

The smoking altar like a beacon bright 

Of one were glorieus victim of the world’s 

despite. 

* Shelley's body, found near Via Reggio, had on his 
jacket, with thevohunt® Ff 2¢chytustt one Pocket and 
Keats's poemé In the other, as if the reader, in the act 
of reading, had hastily thrust it away (Symonds’s 
“ Shelley,” p. 179). 


+I have lived toot . dear Lote tyrsdlats the sun 


has extinguished the glowworm ” (Spelley's Letter to 
Leigh 
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Sortow obseurdi ‘hid trow, but Scorn was 
curled 
On — that matched the Lord’s of life and 


oes gue more oadne the 


<4 


Ps 


that stung, 
Seeing his comrade fallen in the press, 
"Whobe! shat of wrath Ajviné ke his, were 
hurled 
At falsehood’s brazen base, who knew no 


4 lesa —_ if 
}4 The unenhal strife’s flerce joy, the afterbit- 


terness. 


For both had suffered harsh defeat and pain. 
p They whem their Bind had branded, met and 
grasped 
Great hands in fellowship; these deathless 
twain, 
, These outlaws, cursed, and hounded, knew 
and clasped 
Strong beart to heart. Dull fools stood by 
and gasped, 
Pointing derisive at each radiant brow : 
“Lo! on their foreheads see the stamp of 


Cain!” 

Time has avenged them well! The same 
world now, 

To kiss the very grass upon their graves, 
kneels low. 

Too late! too late! They neither heed nor 
hear. 

Not all Fame’s trumpets now can call them 
back. 

Curtain their tombs with flowers and ivy, 
rear 


The laureled monument where they did lack 

One comfortable word. ’*Midst cloud and 
wrack 

These meteors were obscured and passed 
away. 

Now through the mist-cleared, vacant atmos- 
phere 

Ye search in vain for any such as they, 

And mourn disconsolate above the soulless 
clay. 

Not so Euphorion. When he saw outburn 

The last spark of that apotheosis, 

The small dust gathered in the little urn, 

Pity nor grief pessessed him. All that is 

One hideous tangle seemed of mockeries. 

Sardonic rage frenzied his boiling brain. 

The tears he might have shed appeared to 
turn 

To gall and blood. 
again, 

With such heart-rending mirth as seized the 
ghost-vexed Dane. 


He sang, he laughed 


‘* Drink and be merry ! Drown despair in wine, 
Since all of good and beautiful and great __ 
Can shrink to ashes, nor the world give 

sign. 
What profit to be wise and pure, when Fate 
Metes equal doom to all whom worms await ? 
That casket of rich gifte, that precious frame 
Whose heart-strings were a lyre for airs 
divine, 
Is rifled by the whirlwind and the flame, 
And in the world bereft, a handful knows his 
name ! 


“ Ariel, where art thou? in yon shell-hued 
cloud ? 

] Yon streak of sudden sunshine o’er the sea ? 
Or does the viewless air thine essence shroud ? 

Hail and farewell! I quaff this cup to thee, 

I feel, I breathe thee, disembodied, free, 

Who art all and nothing, nowhere, every- 
where, 

As I shall soon be.. Now I-laugh aloud, 

Toss off the brimming glass, drink the deep 
air, 

Live, love, dad sing—for Mfe and love and 
song are fair !”’ : 


Such was Buphorion’s mood, the sure rebound 

Of the strained tension of nerve, heart, and 
thought. 

That brief delirium past, he also found 

A loftier solace for the soul o’erfraught. 

With. selfless deed his own salvation wrought. 

Armed for & worthier combat, he outpoured 

Heroic passion in no goblet drowned, 

Exchanged the ignoble beaker for the sword, 

Add for that Freedom died whom life-long 
he adored. 


Mourn not, @ull world, that knew not how to 
prize ; 

No longer drench with fruitless tears the 
mound 

Where the embalméd heart of Ariel lies. 

Nor kneel on Missolonghi’s sacred ground. 

No fate more enviable than theirs is found. 

Entombed in every ardent heart, enshrined 

With all we know of beautiful and wise, « 

Their dwelling is the universal mind, 

Tels constellated names the 8 glory yore 
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Cuzerdet TARTU M quaint 


lise f,violet, velvet 
ca fos ae 
knelt bythe ide tea 
great Cathedral of Orleans, _ The noble nave 


was filled with a teas ‘ multitude; but, 


among the many fair ladies whose: lashes” 


drooped over their rosaries, there was none 
loveliér than the gentle girl who gazed tp- 
ward with ‘parted lips and rapt attention 
while the friar preached of the missionsafdr 
in the wilds of Nouvelle France, as — 
was thet called. } r 
You.might have ghessed bein her, 
that Celestine was the daughter of a wea ss y 
heuse. Youwoul@ havecknown, from the 
thoughtful brow, the exquisite sweetness of 
her mouth, and the clear depths of her in- 
telligent eyes, that she was noble and cul- 
tured as well. She was just sixteen and 
had graduated two months before from the 
Convent $f St. Catharine.’ The nuns ¢on- 
sidered her a prodigy of learning, and her 
present governess, the Lady Gabriell d’Aul- 
nay, a mournful-faced woman in black, had 
been engaged rather as a companion than as 
& teacher for the young Celestine. There 
was little outside of decorum which Madame 
d’ Aulnay; gentlewonmt, fi x. fas; 
was able to teach her Charge, for Cefestine 
mind had fed itself like a flame on whatever 
the good sisters had taught, reaching out 
impetuously for more information, and more 
and more, until they were ready to declare 
that much learning had made her mad. 
She could embroider beautifully, but was 
impatient of tiny stitches and long methods; 
her forte rather lay in designing beautiful 
patterns for altar-cloths and priestly.vest- 
ments. When she was called upon to exe- 
cute them herself, the nuns reproached her 
for careless: but effeetive work, which, in- 
deed, looked charmingly froma distance, 
but would not bear the close inspection of 
the experienced needlewoman.’ Still, when 
banners and canopies were needed for street 
processions on jéte days,.or scenery was re- 
quired for a miracle play, no one was more 
helpful than Celestine.. It was imgeography, 
howeyer, that.she was t s baladcen 
of thé convent, Thes t aly: en 
giventher by the bishop, at the findl ex@min- 
ation, and Celestine had replied, glibly: 


“ Rémeé is glorious! a4) the cradle’ of the? 


Christian religion; Padua is -noted as the 
residence of St. Anthony; Sienna, of St. 
Catharine; Assisi, as being the birthplace of 
St. Francis; Milan, as the bishoprie of St. 
Ambrose; and Bologna, as the honored rest- 
ing-place of the ashes of St. Dominic.” 
Few girls of sixteen of that period could 


4 have given such a long list of Italian towns, 


for this was in the year 1750, when the bur- 


iden of education assigned to woman was not: 


a heavy one to bear. The legends of the 
saints had invested the names of. many un- 
known cities with interest for Celestine; but 
her knowledge went further than this, for 
there was a drop of discoverer’s ‘blood in her 
veins. If she had been born a boy, she 
would have longed to sail the wide seas and 
to subdue new lands for France. She knew 
that ‘there was a savage country, called 
America, where heroic Jesuits braved the 
torture of the death of flame for the sake of 
teaching ungrateful cannibals the Christian 


religion. . She had heard, too, of a wicked 


country, called England, filled with pestilent 
héretics and enemies of the true faith, 
Father Sebastian, the eloquent priest now 
standing in the richly carved pulpit, stirred 
her blood with his fierce. denunciations of 
these dastardly foes, who were sending their 
brutal soldiery to dispute with France the 
countries which *she had rescued from bar- 
barism. It did Celestine’s heart good to 
remember Count Froatinac and the other 
martial names which had dohe. glory to the 
fleur délisalready in these patbless wilds, and 
Father Sehastian spoke now of others from 
|whom Frenchmen might expect great things: 
‘the Marquis de Montcalm, the Baron dé 
'Dieskan and chevaliers without number. 
‘‘Our cause,” he said, ‘‘is ably supported 
by the:sword. It remains for us to see 
‘that our prayers fail not.” And then he 
igave a vivid picture of the sufferings and 
\hereic-endurance of the migsignaries, Fathers 
|Jogurs;“Rasies,: and Marquetté, which he 
followed With ‘an im appeal that 


-“ 










jerness should not be forgotten. He in- 
forJ@@ then that 4 fleet with 
w to sail for Montreal, and’ 
7 of Jesus wotild ‘send ‘by tt bi 
its missionaries and invited all present to 
contribute of their abundance. He cl 

i by reading a letter from 
i nary Jesuits, which touched Ge 

’s heart and drew from her an earnest 
resolve to answer its appeal. 

“ AT THE VILLAGE OF THE IM AcULATE CONCEPTION 

OF THE HoLy VinGIn, 
Mar ist, 1750. 
**My REVEREND FaTHeER, 
“ The Peace of our Lord be with you : 

“T wish I was able to give you such informa- 
tion with regard to our missions as would cor- 

respond with the ideas which you have perhaps 
forme. Our life is passed in roaming through 
thick forests, in olambering over the mountains, 
in paddling the canoe across lakes and rivers, to 
catch a poor savage who fiies before us, and to 
endeavor to tame him by teachings and caresses. 
Could you now be a witness of the piety with 
which our converts recite their prayers, chant 
the divine offices, and participate in the Sacra- 
ments of Penancé and the Eucharist, you would 
find it difficult to restrain your tears. 

“My duties among them are unceasing. It is 
necessary thatI should decide their little differ- 
ences, care for them when they arc ill, bleed 
them, etc. They have built, voluntarily, a 
chapel of logs, of good size, before which we 
have reared the symbol of our holy religion. 
The interior of the chapel I have decorated in 
a tasteful and showy manner, being persuaded 
that external show, which produces an effect 
on the senses, animates the devotion of unciv- 
ilized people and inspires them with the most 
profound veneration for our holy mysteries. 

‘*The altar is a beautiful board of cedar. 
about four feet in length, hung with a crimson 
valence, over which I have disposed a canopy 
of patterns, the work of the female converts, 
The floor is spread with bear-skins and mats of 
reeds, and the walls are hung with silk cloths, 
beautiful calicoes, belts, and ornaments, which 
the Indians have consecrated to this purpose. 
Upon the altar I place the plate which I brought 
with me from France. The pyx and crucifix 
given me by our brother of St. Sulpice, with 
tapers, about a yard long, which I have myself 
made from bayberries and the fat of wild beasts. 
Having acquired the arts of turning and paint- 
ing, I have with my lathe constructed a fair 
image of the Virgin from the charred end of 
the stake at which one of our martyrs, Catha- 
rine, the Iroquois saint, was burnt by her barbar- 
ous people. 

“This image is meagerly decked with a chas- 
uble sent me from Quebec, I thinking it more 
seemly that I, the servant of our Lady, should 
go in ragged livery than that she herself should 
suffer.” 


There was much more, but this is, per- 
haps, enough to explain a wonderful vision 
which Celestine had that evening. She was 
reading alone from the ‘‘ Legends of the 
Saints” in her mother’s oratoire, for the 
‘family had gone to a great entertainment at 
the Castle of Angers. The servants were in 
bed and asleep, and the snoring of her gov- 
\vernante came with measured but muffled 
cadence from behind the velvet hangings of 
the great canopied bed in the next apart- 
ment. Celestine read on, deeply absorbed. 
until] the little hanging lamp at her elbow 
burned low and smokily and drowsiness 
overcame her. Suddenly, as it seemed to 
Celestine, she started bolt upright and wide 
awake, though this was in reality probably 
just the time when, sound asleep, she began 
to dream. It seemed to her that there was 
some strange, fiery object in front of the 
‘little altar where her mother was wont to 
.kneel. She shrank back in her chair in 
horror as she saw that the object was a fagot- 
encircled stake, and through the lurid smoke 
she could discern the figure of the young 
Indian martyr. As she looked, the light in- 
creased; but the stake and the martyr were 
replaced by the form of the Virgin, a face 
radiant with beauty and the glory that quiv¥- 
} ered around her, but her figure meanly clad 

in a priest's chasuble. The Virgin walked 
‘toward her and laid her hand on Celes- 
tine’s silken gown and gently touched her 
stiffiy-pleated fine lace ruff. Then she made 
| Gelestine feel the coarse lacé of the chasuble, 
and the girl marked how thin it was, tat- 
| tered in places and unskillfully mended by a 
man’s awkward fingers. She noticed, too, 
how cold and blue the Virgin’s hand looked, 
| and that the pale, patient face had in it some- 
j thing of reproach, though it was too loving, 
sweet to remind her of the contrast in their 
clothing. Celestine’s heart smote her with 
tender tuth, and she fell upon her knees be- 
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fore the apparitldii, begging her to decept 
all 6f her owt costly raimeiit. When she 
raised her head, she found herself in dark- 
ness, for the little hanging lamp had gone 
out and the heavenly vision had disap- 
peared. She groped her way to the great 
bed, and, waking her gowvernante, told her 
all that had happened. That worthy lady 
did not for a moment doubt that Celestine 
had had a miraculous visit from the Queen 
of Heaven. Neither did her mother, a gen- 
tle lady, given to much prayer and medita- 
tion in this little oratory before a silver 
reliquary, containing a single hair from the 
head of Maria Sanctissima. She had almost 
seen visions here herself, and she believed 
that the Virgin had indicated her desire that 
Celestine should prepare a wardrobe for her 
image far away among the western heathen, 
that their simple faith might not be shaken 
by seeing her robed in an unworthy man- 
her. 

When Celestine corifided her resolution to 
her confessor, the worthy iman approved 
her purpose, and, making the sign of the 
cross over her, consecrated her as Dressing 
Maid or Lady in Waiting to the Virgin. 
He blessed her fingers to diligent work, her 
heart to loving and reverent thoughts, her 
brain to beautiful devices, and her purse to 
lavish expenditure. Then Celestine returned 
to her home in the Place du Viaux Marehé, 
a house remarkable still for its beautiful 
Renaissance architecture, and her mother 
from the chatelaine bag at her side, where 
hung too the keys of the larder and the 
linen-press, counted five great gold pieces 
into Celestine’s hand. 

“Thy gouvernante will direct thee how 
best to spend them,” she said; and then from 
some carved and ancient rosemary-scented 
chests in her own apartment she lifted cer- 
tain treasures which she also dedicated to 
the Virgin. ‘‘ Here, Celestine,” said she, 
‘is a little cape of ermine. It has circled 
royal shoulders, and was givento me by Her 
Majesty the late Queén, when, a little maid, 
younger than you, I served her at the 
Chateau of Blois. And here is a piece of 
lace, old pointe de Venise, which garnished 
my wedding veil. I would not part with it 
for a purpose less sacred. Here is your own 
christening-robe; and here also a_ bit of 
gold brocade, which will make a fair 
stomacher. Here, also, is a little box of 
beads, of many colors, which my father 
brought from Venice when he was stayed 
there by illness from his wished-for pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land. With such furbish- 
ings as these, you should fashion a gallant 
trousseau, and one which will do honor to 
the liberality of our house and the skill of 
your own fingers.” 

Celestine bought silk and gold and silver 
thread for embroidery, with velvet of Lyons, 
silk of Genoa, and linen of Flanders, Then 
she shut herself up in her mother’s oratory 
and labored industriously. Never before 
had her ingenious brain devised such lovely 
designs. Never before had her impatient 
fingers labored with such persistent -pains- 
taking as now. Silver lilies and golden- 
hearted roses blossomed one after another, 
and Celestine’s face grew pale and worh 
over her embroidery frame. The coloring 
was leaving hef cheeks to tint the fair bor- 
ders. She was stitching her life into the 
Virgin’s trousseau. 

And was the little wardrobe, so carefully 
prepared, into which so much of love, of 
devotion, or munificent generosity, of noble 
endeavor, and artistic taste, best of all, into 
which so many earnest prayers had been 
‘woven—were such garments as these des- 
tined to bedeck a wooden doll? God some- 
times allows such apparent waste; but Celes- 
tine’s offering deserved, and, as we shall see 
in another chapter, it met a better fate. 





II. 


For several years the Virgin’s wardrobe, 
which little Celestine had made and directed 
in care of the devoted missionary of the 
Company of Jesus, lay uncared for at Mon- 
treal. One day the good Father himself 
came to the city, and the chest was delivered 
into his hand. But he was not to return 
immediately to his little chapel. The French 
had declared war upon the English and 
called upon their Indian allies to aid them 
against their common enemy. The good 
missionary came with the warriors of his 
tribe. “°“* Twill not desert you,” he said, “in 


- the day of battle. “I will be your chaplain “ 
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trpon the field, administering the sacrament 
to the dying and succoring the wounded.” 

The little chest was neither heavy nor 
bulky, and he deeided to carry it with him, 
tather than risk leaving it at Montreal until 
his uncertain return. 

The Marquis de Montcalm commanded 
the expedition. Im thousands of swift 


canoes and in larger barges, which trans- 
ported the artillery; the flotilla skimmed the 
peaceful waters of Lake Champlain and 
entered those of St. Sacrament, known to 
us as Lake George. The Indian tribes, 
eighteen in all, from Nova Scotia to Michi- 
gan, far outnumbered the 6,000 French and 
had prepared themselves for battle by war 
dances, boasting orations around the council- 
fire, by decking themselves with war-paint 
and all their finery, with orgies of half 
roasted flesh and fire-water, and with every 
practice which could inflame the passion 
for blood. At length the party arrived at 
its destination, Fort William Henry, then 
held by the 2,100 English. This they sur- 
rounded at a safe distance, and summoned 
the little garrison to surrender in the follow- 
ing letter: 

“ M. MONROE: 

* Sir:—I have arrived with sufficient force to 
takethe place you hold. Inumber in my traina 
crowd of Indian tribes, whom the least effusion 
of blood will enrage to an extent which will 
forever prevent them from entertaining any 
sentiments of moderation or clemency. The 
love of humanity has, therefore, induced me to 
summon you to surrender at a time when it will 
not be impossible for me to induce them to 
agree to a capitulation honorable to you and 
useful for all. I have, etc., 

“ [Signed] 

General Monroe’s reply was brief and in- 

trepid: 


MonTCcALM.”’ 


‘* MONSIEUR THE GENERAL MONTCALM: 

“*T am obliged to you for the courteous offers 
you have made, but I can not accept them. I 
have little fear of your Indian forces. I have 
under my orders soldiers who are determined, 
like myself, to die or conquer. I have, etc., 

“ [Signed] Monroe.” 

Then the siege began. Parallels were 
thrown up, one after another, creeping 
nearer and nearer to the doomed fortress. 
The gabions and fascines, the former baskets 
of earth and the latter bundles of sticks 
used in the construction of ramparts and 
parapets, were dragged to the trenches, The 
French engineers built their approaches after 
the style of fortification invented by Vauhan, 
and scarp and counterscarp and abatis were 
dug and raised, and the heavy artillery 
dragged to its place and directed against the 
bastions and ravelins of the fort. The pen 
of a Sir Walter Scott were needed to de- 
scribe the siege correctly, and when so de- 
scribed the terms used would hardly be in- 
telligible to ourears. The siege lasted seven 
days. The English garrison, ill-provisioned 
and hopeless, hoisted the French flag and 
capitulated. 

The Marquis de Montcalm summoned the 
chiefs of the Indian tribes and bound them 
to allow the English troops to march away 
unmolested. They agreed :tor do this; but 
the next day, when the prisoners filed out to 
surrender, the infuriated savages fell upon 
them, massacring the unarmed’ and_help- 
less prisoners, It was in vain that the chiefs 
remonstrated; that a guard of four hundred 
French, deputed to protect the retreat of the 
English, fought bravely with their savage 
allies, many of them giving up. their lives 
in the defense of their enemies. The Chev- 
alier de Levi ran in every.direction, arresting 
the carnage of thé savages. Montcalm him- 
self was everywhere at once; but his pres- 
ence received scant respect. The massacre 


‘ceased and the Indians busied themselves 


in dividing the prisoners among themselves, 
The Royal Rousillon regiment rescued the 
greater part and hurried them away toward 
their friends at Fort Edward; but many 
were left in the hands of their barbarous 
captors and the ground was covered with 
dead bodies and with gore. The French 
rightly regarded the occurrence asa blot 
upon their escutcheon; but no one lamented 
it more bitterly than the earnest missionary 
who had devoted his life to teaching the 
savages the gospel of peace, A number of 
unhappy women had taken refuge in the 
tents of the. French soldiers, They flung 
themselves before the priest, kissing his 
robe and begging his. protection. . While he 
was arranging for their safety, a French offi- 


cer informed him that an English baby was 
in the hands of a Huron warrior, who would, 
doubtless, destroy it unless it was instantly 
taken from him. The good priest hurried 
to the Indian’s wigwam, and found him with 
the baby in his arms. The little thing was 
laughing and chirruping with delight, as it 
handled the gorget and bright necklaces of 
eagles’ claws and feathers which surrounded 


returi, was getitly pinching the. baby’s 
chubby cheek and murmuring, contentedly: 
‘Fat, fat, heap fat and tender!” The hor- 
rified missionary, certain of the cannibal in- 
tentions of the brute, could hardly over- 
come the sickening faintness which came 
over him at the thought; but, mastering his 
emotion, he began to flatter the Indian, 
praising his prowess as a warrior, and en- 
deavored to wheedle him into good humor. 

But the wily savage saw through’ his 
stratagem, 

‘‘Black robe wants English papoose. 
Black robe no shall catch ’em.” 

The persistent priest was not to be dis- 
couraged. He continued to urge the Indian 
to give up the child, offering all the money 
in his possession in exchange. The Indian 
seemed to hesitate, and spoke a few words 
in his own dialect to another Indian, who 
interpreted his decision to part with the 
infant for two English scalps and a quantity 
of beads and finery. 

The priest hastened away to the quarters 


sively relinquished two of his trophies, and, 
with the disgusting objects in his possession, 
the priest endeavored to think how he should 
fill the second clause of the conditions of 
ransom. Perhaps some of the French offi- 
cers would part with the buttons and gold 
lace from their uniforms; but these, even 
when eked ott with his own rosary, would 
hardly satisfy the claims of the Indian. 
Suddenly he thought of the little chest con- 
taining the wardrobe of the Virgin. Ma- 
F donna Mary would certainly pardon the sac- 
rilege for such acause. Besides, the vest- 
ures had not yet been consecrated. He 
selected with trembling eagerness the most 
elaborate pieces of embroidery—the gold- 
embroidered train, with its border of Ve- 
netian beads; the brocade stomaeher; and 
the jeweled ornaments—and spread them 
before the savage. : 

He clutched at the auburn-haired scalps; 
but when his eye recognized the beauty of 
the other gifts he bundled the baby into the 
arms of the priest, and, grunting his delight, 
proceeded to array himself in the Virgin's 
trousseau. 

The elate missionary returned to his tent, 
fondling the blue-eyed baby in the breast of 
his robe. But the child, scantily clad, cried 
with the cold, and he wrapped it in the only 
remaining article in the .little chest, the 
ermine mantle, which had once covered the 
shoulders of a Queen of France. None of 
the women recognized the infant as her own, 
but among the wounded men found upon 
the field was one who claimed to be the 
father of the child. The baby remained in 
the charge of the missionary until after the 
return of the French forces to Canada.. The 
father sufficiently recdvered. to receive it 
from his hands and proceed, with a number 
of the other captives, to Boston. Here. he 
was met by the baby’s mother, who. was 
among the English who had_ been safely 
guarded to Fort Edward by the Royal 
Rousillon regiment. For generations the 
family have handed down the little ermine 
cape. The fur -is now nearly entirely. worn 
from its surface, and the satin brocade 


treasured as a priceless relic and is only 
grudgingly shown tothe curious. Few of the 


Henry Hotel and promenade in the old gar- 
rison gardens ever suspect its existence, 
When the kind-hearted missionary of the 
Society of Jesus wrote again to the Bishop 
of Orleans, detailing the events of the siege 
and thanking the kind donor for the beau- 
tiful wardrobe, so strangely turned: aside 
from its destination, Celestine La Fontaine 
lay upon her canopied bed, dying. Frail 
a lily, the severe toil which, she had un- 
rtaken for the Virgin’s sake, seven years 
one, had been too much for her fragile 
ame. 
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tow chest and sown the seeds of consump 
tion. She had lingered sweetly and patiently, 
growing each year more feeble and more 
gentle, until now the end had come. She 
awoke one morning, after a long trance-like 
sleep, and her mother, bending over her, with 
the missionary’s letter in her hand, asked if 
she was strong enough to hear the story of 
the trousseau which she had fashioned for 
the Virgin, 

“‘T know it already,” she replied, while a 
beatific smile illumined her countenance. 
“Our Lady has just come to me and has 
told me that my gift is accepted. She 
praised my work and said it was too beau- 
tiful for her own use, and she had wrapped 
her own babe in it. It was cold in the man- 
ger and the rude swaddling clothes were 
not sufficient to keep the straw and thorns 
from his tender feet, She wrapped them in 
the little ermine mantle, and there they 
nestle, warm and rosy. Think, Mother, 
what honor, to have clothed the Christ 
Child!” 

Her confessor held his finger to his lip, 
and, dropping the letter, the bereaved mother 
sank upon her knees and hid her face in the 
drapery of the bed, while the confessor re- 
peated, solemnly : 

“ J’etais nu, et vous m’aveze rétu; en- 
tant que vous avez fait ces choses aun de ces 
plus petits de mes freres, vous me les aves 
Saites.” 

DEERFIELD, Mass. 








DUTCHMAN’S BREECHES. 
(Dicentra VUucullaria.) 





BY ROSE TERBY COOKE, 


“ On! Mamma! Mamma! What do youthink?”’ 
Cried out my merry May, 

‘“* As sure as you live and breathe and wink, 
It’s the fairies’ washing day. 


“ Pye been in the woods with Bell and Grace, 
And I know what I talk about, 
For under the trees in every place 
Their clothes were hanging out. 


‘+ Tiny breeches, as white as snow, 
Hung on the stems to dry, 
Swinging and dancing, row on rov, 
Whenever a wind goes by. 


“ Just as cunning as clothes can be, 
Puckered around the band ; 
But never a fairy could we see, 
Not even a little hand, 


‘‘ But, Mamma, they hung no aprons there, 
Though we watched and made no noise. 
And oh! I’m afraid—and it isn’t fair— 
That the fairies all are boys!” 
WixsTRp, Conn. 





RED, WHITE, AND BLUE. 
BY PROF. STEPHEN G. BARNES. 


Many years ago there lived a brother and 
sister’ whose names were Philip and Patty. 
Together they were twenty-six years old, 
Patty being twelve and Philip—-how many? 
They were blessed with a kind father and 
mother, and, what they enjoyed even more, 
a grandmother, with a great stock of 
fuiry stories, which the children were never 
tired of hearing: One in particular had 
often been asked for, the story of the fairics’ 
dance on Hallow-een, the one time in the 
year when they really. showed. themselves 
and danced on the fairy-green of the for- 
est near by from midnight to 1 preeisely. 
Patty once said, after a new hearing of the 
tale, that she believed she would go there 
some hight and gee the famous dance.- But 
her grandmother sharply rebuked. her, tell- 
ing again how any one who looked on the 
dazzling scene would surely lose his head 
and join the fairies’ dance, going with them 
to their home underground and ,never rer 
turning again. But this did not seem yery 
dreadful to the girl and more than once she 
spoke to Philip about taking the midnight 
trip... He, however, did not like to talk 
about it, and told his sister che was foolish 
to keep thinking of a thing she must not do. 

So, finally, Patty stopped talking, but she 
did not stop thinking, and the more she 
thought the more determined she was to go 
the very next Hallow-een, now only a few 
weeks off. The days went by very slowly 
after she had fully made up her mind to try 
the adventure; but they passed. nevertheless, 
just as they always do, without any regard 
to our feelings, and at last it was actually 
_Hallow-een.. How Patty's heart beat as the 
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to sleep, as they thought. But there was to 
be no sleep for Patty that night. She heard 
the village clock strike nine and soon after 
the stir of the family going to bed. Eleven 
was the time when she meant to start, and, 
after a delay so long that she feared the 
clock had stopped, the longed-for strokes 
came. How hard it seemed to get out of 
the house, without waking everybody, how 
solemnly still it was on the forest road, how 
terrible the shadows were under the trees 
there is not time to tell. Almost dead with 
fright and almost wild with expectation, 
Patty pushed on with desperate haste, and 
reached the little rock in the center of the 
green just in time. She had scarcely seated 
herself when the far-off clock sounded out 
twelve strokes; and while the last echoes 
were dying on the air the ground suddenly 
opened before her, and out poured the 
fairies, gay in all the colors of the rainbow, 
the most bewitching creatures imaginable. 
And when the fairy music arose and the 
dancers, gay and graceful as butterflies, 
floated before her, Patty completely lost her 
head. 

Never once thinking of all her great re- 
solves just to look a little while and then 
hurry back, she joined the merry circle, 
and one o’clock saw the ground open and 
close on a girl who had left her. home for 
the fairies, 

The next morning the mother, as she got 
breakfast; wondered why Patty was so late. 
Everything being ready and the daughter 
not yet down, Philip went up; but, of course, 
did not find her. He called about the house; 
but all in vain. Then they began to get 
anxious, and sent about to the neighbors, to 
see if she were with them; and, finally, the 
whole village turned out and hunted every- 
where, but no Patty was to be found. Al- 
most distracted, as cvening came on, the 
little family were trying again for the 
hundredth time to think of some other 
possible thing that Patty might have done, 
when suddenly Philip remembered that 
last night had been Hallow-een, and cried 
out: ‘‘Oh! Grandmother! do you think 
Patty could have gone to the fairies?” The 
father looked graver than ever when he 
heard how much the child had talked of 
the fairies’ dance and started at once for the 
green; and there, sure enough, was a little 
ribbon lying by the rock, showing only too 
plainly that their little girl was no longer 
theirs. 

Gloomy days those were that followed, 
especially for Philip, who somehow felt that 
it belonged to him to bring back his sister, if 
it could be done. One day he asked his 
grandmother if any one had ever got back 
from fairyland. ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ there 
was one. He went ina child; but when he got 
out, how I don’t know, he found himself an 
old man, with no one living who knew him. 
So he went off to live in the woods and has 
been a hermit ever since. If he is living now, 
perhaps he could tell you how to get your 
sister out.” Upon this, nothing would do 
but that Philip should go to find this hermit, 
and, after much pleading, his parents con- 
sented to his making the effort. Many a 
long day he had to trudge before he reached 
the neighborhood where his grandmother 
thought the old man might still be living. 
And when he got there nobody could tell any- 
thing about him. Again and again the boy 
got the answer: ‘‘I never heard of him. He 
is probably dead long ago.” Even his stout 
heart was almost discouraged when, one 
morning, by good chance, he gave some help 
to a queer eld woman, who proved able to 
tell him of the hermit, and, so clear and full 
were her directions that by sunset he reached 
the goal of his long journey. 

The hermit was a very old man, but seem- 
ingly in excellent health, and he listened 
with grvat interest to Philip’s sad story. 
After that he sat a long while, saying not 
a word, but scratching his nose, first on one 
side and then the other. Then he rose, and 
got from a heavy box in the corner of the 
hut some salt and some oats. These he 
gave Philip, saying: “‘ You can get your 
sister again, and you are the only one. Take 
this salt and these oats, and remember Red, 
White, and Blue.” This was not very plain, 
and Philip wanted to ask a good many 
questions about what he was to do with the 
hermit’s gifts and what ‘“‘ Red, White, and 
Blue” meant. But none of these would 
the old man answer. “I have given you 
all the help you need,” he said. “Keep 








your eyes open, and you will learn to an- 
swer your own questions.” So there was 
nothing better to do than to accept his host’s 
invitation to go to sleep, and soon the tired 
boy was in dreamland, with many a strange 
fancy floating before him. One of his 
dreams troubled him. He thought he went 
down into fairyland, and stayed there, just 
as his sister had done, and so his parents 
suffered double loss. In the morning, when 
he woke, he asked his friend if there was 
not some way to avoid having his head 
turned when he saw the fairies’ dance. 
“Ah!” said the hermit, ‘I’m glad you 
asked that. I was afraid you would go off 
without thinking of it, and that would have 
been a bad sign. Yes, thereisa way. Just 
before you come to the fairy green, you will 
find a little path leading off to the right; 
follow it, and you will come to a fountain; 
if you bathe in that, your head will not be 
turned and the fairies cannot hold you in 
their land.” 

So, witha great many pleasant words, the 
two parted, and home Philip started, feel- 
ing very happy and very solemn. So long 
was the way that Hallow-een was not far 
off when he reached its end, and he told his 
parents of his success so far. They were 
fearful that he would be lost to them, just as 
Patty had been. But his heart was set on 
making the trial, and so, when Hallow-een 
came, with as much hopefulness as they 
could feel, they let him go. 


If you could have looked in on the fairy 
green at midnight, you would have seen 
Philip on the rock, feeling wonderfully 
strong, because of his bath in the fountain, 
and waiting patiently for the coming of the 
fairies. And when they came, how curious 
and lovely they were; and how they danced! 
Philip had never dreamed of anything so 
delightful as it seemed to be. But he kept 
a cool head, and when one o’clopk came he 
followed the fairies down into their wonder- 
ful underground kingdom. Nobody said 
anything to him for some time; but, at last, 
as they were nearing what seemed to be a 
palace, a proud-looking fairy stepped up to 
him and sharply asked him what his busi- 
ness was. Philip said that he had come for 
his sister. At this the fairy replied angrily 
that his sister was not with them. But 


. Philip declared that she was, and, though 


fairy after fairy tried to argue him out of it, 
he still insisted that he must have his sister. 
So, finally, they had to bring him before the 
King. Now the King was more knowing 
than the other fairies, and he saw it was of 
no use to lie to Philip; so he acknowledged 
that the little girl was with them. ‘‘ But,” 
he said, ‘‘I am not obliged to give her up 
and I will not do it unless you do something 
for me.” 

At this Philip asked what he should do, 
and the King said: ‘‘ I have long wanted to 
catch the bird in my forest that sings the 
most sweetly; but I never have been able to 
do so. Get him for me and you shall see 
your sister; but you must not speak to her.” 
This seemed 4 small return; but Philip did 
not stop to argue the matter, and pushed 
right out to the forest, saying to himself: 
‘*Salt and oats! The salt must be to catch 
the bird. Red, white, and blue! I wonder 
if the bird is red. I'll watch and see.” 
Soon he was in the forest, and found there a 
great many birds that sang most sweetly, 
but not one of them was red. After much 
hunting, he was almost ready to give up, 
when suddenly he spied in a little bush a 
bird that was certainly red, but was not 
singing a note. Was this the one? He 
dared to hope so, and, stealing up behind it, 
he sprinkled the salt on its tail, and caught 
it then without any trouble. And what do 
you think? As soon as the bird was caught 
it began to sing, and its music was certainly 
the sweetest in all the world. So off Philip 
hastened to the King, who was greatly sur- 
prised at his success and questioned him as 
to the way in which he caught the bird. 
But Philip answered ‘‘I am not obliged to 
tell”; and the King had to let him see 
Patty, according to the promise. But oh! 
how changed she was. Philip felt as if he 
wanted to cry; but that would not do, so 
he turned to the King and asked him what 
else he wished. Then the King told him 
that he had long desired the swiftest horse 
in the world, but had never been able to 
catch him, though he lived on the plain 
near by. ‘If you will bring him to me,” he 
said, ‘‘you may have a talk with your sis- 
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ter,” and his eyes twinkled wickedly. But, | 


of course, Philip could not ask him about 
his look; so off he went, saying to himself: 
‘I guess the oats must be to catch the 
horse, and he must be of the second color, 
white.” Many horses he found on the plain, 
very beautiful and very swift, and some of 
them with white spots, but none altogether 
white. He hunted and hunted, and was 
almost tired out, when he saw, far off under 
a tree, a horse that seemed to be perfectly 
white. On this Philip was so eager that he 
forgot all about his oats, and just ran as fast 
ashe could to the horse; but, of course, 
when he got near, off the horse went, as. 
swift as the wind. This was discouraging; 
but then it was clear that here was the 
swiftest horse, so Philip plucked up hope, 
and followed the horse about, showing the 
oats and talking coaxingly, until, at last, the 
horse scemed to grow tame, and allowed 
Philip to come near and give him some of 
the oats. And then there was the most re- 
markable change in him. He seemed to fall 
in love with Philip and followed him like a 
dog to the palace. The King was greatly 
delighted at getting the horse, and let Philip 
talk with his sister, as had been promised. 
But alas! the girl had forgotten him and 
the language she had once known so well, 
and Philip could not get a word of sense 
from her. This was hard, and Philip began 
to think it would do no good to take her 
away, if she were going to be like that But 
he turned once more to the King, and asked 
him what else he should do. 


Now, the King was a wily rascal, and had 
thought of a trick which he felt sure would 
enable him to keep Patty. He had no 
daughter himself, but that day had adopted 
Patty as his daughter, changing her so that 
she looked much like the fairies. So he told 
Philip that his next task was to go into the 
park, and from the many children playing 
there to select the Princess and bring her to 
him. “If you do,” said the King, ‘you 
shall have your sister; but if, after having 
her, you should for any reason give her to 
me again, she shall be mine forever after.” 
You see the trick. If he found the Prin- 
cess, he would have his sister; and then, if 
he brought her to the King, he could never 
have her again. But, of course, Philip did 
not once think of Patty’s being the Princess. 
So he started for the park, the King and his 
courtiers following this time, at a little dis- 
tance, eager to see how it would turn out. 
When Philip got to the park, he was sur- 
prised to see the red bird there and the 
white horse, both apparently much inter- 
ested and anxious to keep near him. He 
wondered at this; but, meanwhile, said to 
himself: ‘‘ Red, white and blue. The Prin- 


cess must be dressed in blue; and, as I have | 


no gift to make her, I suppose she will 
come without.” He walked around the 
park, and found many blue eyes and blue 
ribbons and blue dresses; but no child ap- 
peared dressed altogether in blue. At last, 
in a little group, he saw a girl all in blue; 
but she was homely and did not look at all 
like a princess. However, he felt he must 
go by his motto, and went up to take the 
child. But he had hardly got there when 
the horse pushed up to his side, all quivering 
with excitement; and the bird flew away 
and then back, seeming almost wild to dash 
off somewhere; while the King hurried for- 
ward, his hand out, as if forbidding some- 
thing. Hardly knowing what he did, but 
following the thought that came to him, 
Philip swung himself and the stupid little 
girl up on the horse, and whiz—off they 
went, leaving behind them a wonderful 
racket of shouts and cries. But no one 
could catch them, and in a minute Philip 
saw that the horse and bird were making 
for the gate that opened into the outer world. 
What it all meant and how they could do 
anything when they got to it, Philip did not 
know; but the best things that come to us 
we can not explain. Somehow the earth 
opened, and Philip and the child, the bird 
and the horse were out on the fairy green. 
This looked as if he had left behind him all 
chance of getting his sister; but he scarcely 
had time to feel troubled before he found 
himself by the little fountain. Here the 
bird acted very curiously. It would light 
on the shoulder of the Princess, and then 
dive into the water, and then back again. 
So confused was Philip that it was some time 
before he got the bird’s idea, and saw that 
the Princess was to be dipped into the strange 
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fountain. Wondering much, but ready to 
see the adventure through, he took the 
stupid little Princess and put her under the 
water, and as she came out he could hardly 
believe his eyes. It was Patty, with the 
same dear face she had taken into fairyland! 
For a moment she seemed utterly at a loss to 
know who she was or what she was doing 
there; but her brother's face soon brought 
her to her senses and she flew into his arms, 

How happv Philip and Patty and the horse 
and bird were; and how thankful the father 
and mother and grandmother were, to see 
the children again; and how, after a while, 

Philip went to tell the good hermit, and suc- 

ceeded in getting him to come back and live 
with them; and how good and bright all 
their lives were ever afterward—all this 
you can imagine quite as well as 1 can tell 
you. 

GRINNELL, Iowa. 
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(Communications for this department should be ad 
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" FOUR-WORD SQUARES, 
(The dots represent the letters used twice.) 
* &*# &@ + & & 
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* * & . 
* * # + 
One word of seven letters forms the upper 
line of the top squares. The upper left-hand 
square: 1, a dish of food; 2, a girl’s name; 3 
a drone; 4,a wise man. Right: 1, a plant; 2, 
to aid; 8, abbreviation of a refined man; 4,a 
girl’s nickname. Left-band lower square : 1, 
the wise man of the upper square; 2, to meet; 
3, taste; 4, the girl’s nickname of the second 
square. Right-hand: 1, the same again; 2,8 
small stick ; 3, connected with changes of the 
sea ; 4, not in the bloom of youth. H. 


CONSONANT AND VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Words of alternate consonant and vowel. 
The signs in the different words not always 
representing the same distinction. 
-X0OxX0OX0OX 0X oO, making better, 

. XOxXOxXvX 0 x O, indentor. 
-xoOxXxOxXOX 0X O, to engross, 
xoxoxo X 0, interpreting. 
xrox0OxOX oO X, another time, 
xoxoxo xX 0, the whole. 
xOxX020X 0, bearing witb. 
xOxXOX O X, separated. 
xox0Ox0X 0 xX Oo, todeprive of spirit. 
xOxXxOXOX 0 X O, declined. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 20ru. 
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Cross-worRD Enioma.—Fresh 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 6ru. 
OABIN PUZZLE. 
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Selections. 


A CHINESE POET. 


Tue death of the late Ko Kun-bua, pro- 
fessor of the Chinese language and literature 
in Harvard University, cuts off our peopie 
from the ouly opportunity ever offered in 
this country, or likely to be offered here for 
many years to come, for the study of that 
most abundant literature under the instruc- 
tion of a native teacher, who had bimself 
traversed all that wide field of study under 
the most favorable conditions the schools of 
his own land could provide, and who bad, 
from his own thought, contributed to swell 
thealready bulky volume of Chinese letters. 
The professor was a poet, who bad by the 
merit of his published works secured recog- 
nition in literary circles-before coming to 
this country; and it was the reputation he 
had made for himself as an author by the 
publication of two volumes of his poems 
that led to his appointment at Cambridge. 
Alllis writings were in verse. Of these 
writings two volumes were published in 
China some time before his coming to this 
country. Had bis life been spared, some of 
these would have been printed in English, 
for he had already prepured an English ver- 
siop of several pieces. Not only was he 
busy with the work of rendering his more 
popular verses in our language, but he still 
continued assiduously to cultivate the Muse. 

All his productions were what we should 
call occasional pieces. They were short, 
rarely exceeding in English a dozen lines. 
It iscurious to observe what events prompted 
hissoug. A wedding within the circle of 
his acquaintance was quite sure to furnish 
the inspiration for a fresh ovslaught upon 
Confucius, Menzius, and the whole galaxy 
of Chinese worthies, from whose works he 
culled wise saws, albeit somewhat rusty, 
relating to the time of life at which a swain 
or maid should marry, snd omens he de- 
rived from most obscure sources assuring 
conjugal felicity to the wedded pair Some- 
times he wouid seize upon some trifling cir- 
cumstance connected with the marriage and 
give it unlooked-for prominence. In this 
he was certainly original, judged from our 
standpoint of criticism. There was, fer 
example, av instance where the daughter 
of a liousehold was to be marricd, 
while her elder sister remained still 
unengaged, a circumstance which struck 
the professor as quite remarkable. There 
was also a brother younger and unmarried. 

The poet wished to open the ode with the 
announcement that the bride, to whom his 
lines were dedicated und to whom they 
were to be presented with his wedding gift, 
bad the start of both brother and sister in 
the matrimonial career. He had heard at 
card-parties the word beat used in the 
sense of to get the better of another in the 
game. Taking this word as expressing 
pretty nearly the idea he intended, he then 
went to the dictionary, to get a synonym 
that would more exactly express his mean- 
ing and at the same time seem more poetic 
in itsuse The phrase which caught his 
eye was one he had not seen or heard be- 
fore, and, as he was wholly ignorant of its 
use, his instinct for the obscure led him to 
adopt it at once. When he submitted the 
performance to his friends, for any criticism 
they might suggest, even partial judgment 
failed to detect anything poetic in the open- 
ing line, which ran as follows: 
“ Elder sister younger brother get a thrashing early.” 


With no clue to the sentiment intended 
to be conveyed, only knowing that this 
was the beginning of a marriage poem, for 
such the professor called the performance, 
the language did seem rather ominous. It 
took a good deal of verbal explanation to 
put any very definite meaning into the line, 
and when it was cleared of obscurity about 
all the poetry was rubbed out of it. 

The Chinese are pre-emivently matter of 
fact. They seem wholly devoid of that 
Strong-winged imagination which can 
safely venture upon a lofty flight. Their 
poets have never yet, happily for the 
world, produced an epic. They show lit- 
tle genius for dramatic composition. They 
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humor. That quality which is thought 
peculiar to our people is frequently met 
with in their talk and in their writings. 
They are quick tosee the ridiculous. They 
are fond of showing the grotesque in art. 
They delight in aking a travesty of life. 
Their comic pictures are often quite umus- 
ing. 

The poets are by no means deficient in 
faney. This is often light and graceful in 
its play and it is the one poetic quality 
that is likely to attract the English reader. 
A lady of the Professor’s acquaintance re- 
ceived from him, as a present, a fan, upon 
which he had written in Chinese characters 
a song of his, and in English he had given 
the title of the piece, which really contains 
all the meaning that it has: 

“ Taking up the water the moon is in her hands.” 


Here the fancy is that the lady, seeing 
the reflection of the moon in the water, 
stoops and dips the planet with her hands. 
This conceit is trifling, indeed; but it Is by 
no means inelegant. Another specimen of 
the poet’s work which this lady has, writ- 
ten on a fan, is given in English, un- 
adorned as follows: 


“She cet perme garments with fragrance by handling 


The professor very gracefully adopted 
our practice of making presents at the 
holidays. Last New Year’s Day a lady of 
his acquaintance received, with other gifts, 
a poem from his hand. It was written in 
Chinese nnd was accompanied with music 
according to our notation. Then it had an 
English translation, which shows with 
what entire simplicity a subject of its kind 
is handled in Chinese: 
‘THE FRESH FLOWER. 

Beautiful is this fresh flower, 

ptt oe we ped in my ho: 

T do no t wish to go out of f doors, anol 

But with the fresh flower make myself glad.” 
This token of friendly regard lacks noth- 
ing of gratefulness.— Boston Adverther. 
a — 


WHAT IS THE NEW DISPENSA- 
TION? 


Tue New Dispensation is the harmony 
of all scriptures and all saints and all sects. 

It is the harmony of reason and faith, of 
iuspiration and science, of devotion and 


uty. 

It is the harmony of the ascetic and the 
householder, of the East and the West, of 
the ancient and the modern. 

{t isthe harmony of the Veda and the 
Purana, of the Old Testament and the New 
Testament. 

It is the harmony of yoga and bhakti. 

It isthe harmony of youth and age, of 
map and woman. 

It is an explanation of the mysteries of 
the Trinity and Incarnation. 

It is an explanation of the symbolic rites 
of Baptism and Sacrament, Hom and 
Jhanda. 

It is an explanation of pantheism and 
polytheism. 

It is an explanation of the philosophy of 
the Hindu pantheon, with its millions of 
divinities, 

It is the Church of the One Supreme and 
tolerates not the least idolatry. 

It is the Church of Universal Brother- 
hood and tolerates not the least sectarian- 
ism. 

It is the religion of an ever-working and 
ever-watcbful Providence. 

It is the religion of universal inspiration. 

It is the religion of God consciousness. 

It is the religion of a speaking and teach- 
ing God. 

It is the religion of pure science. 

Ii isa protest against every form of de- 
ception, superstition, lying, and imposture, 

It is a protest against all manner of sin 
and iniquity. 

It is apostolical faith. 

It is the communion of saints. 

—The New Dispensation. 


LONGFELLOW ON THE HEXA- 
METER. 


Wuen I spoke of ‘‘ Evangeline,” but ex- 
pressed my doubt if the bexameter would 
take root in English soil, he said: ‘I 
dov’t know. I think it will. It is a measure 
that suits all themes. It can fly low, like a 
swallow, and at avy moment dart sky- 
ward. What fine hexameters we have in 
the Bitle: ‘Husbands, love your wives 
and be not bitter against them.’ And that 
line: ‘Godis gone up witha shout; the 
Lord with the sound of a trumpet. ’ Nothing 
could be grander.or finer than that.” 

‘‘When I wrote ‘Evangeline, he 
added, ‘‘ friends here said. ‘It is all very 
well, but you must take an English meter. 
That hexameter will never do.’ But my 
thoughts would run into hexameter. How- 
ever, to plense them, I translated some pas- 
sages into heroic measure; but they agreed, 
when they heard them together, 'that the 
hexumeter was the best” But, whatever 
might be thought of classic measure for 
new poems, Homer and Virgil ought, if 
possible, he said, to be preserved in their 
native hexameter. Attempts to modernize 
Homer and put him into English meter 
wereapt to become absurd. It was like 
putting a statue in crinoline or converting 
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rarely indulge in the pastime of story- 
telling, and yet they are not Jacking ia 


HOW TO SECURE HEALTH. 





Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
SCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
LS hee EDUCATION. oa 
LESSONS BY MAIL: 


PIANO AND HARMONY. 


Thoroughly practicable. Based on principle All 
difficulties anticipated. Thorough tests and examin- 
ations. Send for circulars, etc. 


GEO. H. HOWARD, A. M., 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, ‘Mass. 
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HOTELS, BOARD, ‘ETC. 





Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and extensive 
hauges and improv ts have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The rail- 
way has been carried within a few hundred feet of 
the hotel and guests can now take drawing-room 
cars at Grand Central Depot direct to Fort William 
Henry Hotel, without change. Mr. Bennett is now at 
the Victoria Hotel with plans of rooms, list of 
prices, etc. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Ownere and Prepristore. 


MK, Dis Holla Tyl’s Suey, 


European Plan, 


Broadway and {ith St., New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Season from June 
10th to October 1st. 
TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 














FORT WARD COLLEGIATE 
$220 ted At A Septem 
New and superb slags, sw —~ ey with 


steam ; the x. 3, a1 appointed Board’ 
Seminary for ladies and gentlemen in the state. 
Yearly students poanernen, H E, KING, D.D., 
Fort Edward, N. 


HAHNEMANN 
Medical College and Hospital. 


thic Col- 
largest 





The largest and most thocenehy Hom 
« e in the world. Se year. 
nies. For Catalogue 


T. S. HOYNE, M.D., 
1639 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Lake Erie. Seminary, 


he | n. 
Mwenty-fourt Year opens 
t of study receatly ex a. 
. Bui ha hey ope yefurnie od 1 BY 
Grauite passenger geverer’ Beare and on. 
4 Clrewlar or Cata- 


$175 per year. For Ill 
logue adress Ss"evaNs, Principal. 








THEOLOGIC vile cTENNAR Yaak woe 
Vinci ESE RF VIRG A.» near AL bases Oe — 
there pe a Pre ry Department Soemected with 

nar: 
Number of Liumnt, 78 73h, Hor Catalogues, address the 
Rev. D. D., Semin- 


Dean. Joseph Packard. 
ary, P. O., Fairfax Co- Virgin ia. 


CLINTON (N Y eee SCHOOL 
For Young Men na 5B 

Established 1818. Location healt fest. Popares f 
College and Business. OpensSeptember 7th. For full 
information address Rev. Isaac O. Best, Clinton, N. Y. 








MANHANSET HOUSE, 
Shelter Island, L. |., N. Y. 


WILSON & CHATFIELD, Proprietors. 


. 
This paradise of Summer resorts is now open. Rate 
from $21 to $85 per week. 


KENMORE, 


tuated corner North 
‘earl and Columbia Streets, 
wal distance of Bebe. , A th and ail 
Public Sundin 


ST-C :ASt IN IN EVERY RESPECT. 
KE, Proprietor 


MAPLEWOOD HALL, 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


BERKSHIRE’S MOST POPULAR RESORT, 
WILL OPEN JUNE 15th. 


1,000 feet elevation unsurpassec. for excellence. 
Address @. w. KITTELLE. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 
DRS. STRONG’S INSTITUTE. 
Open all the year, t to receive patients or boasdees, 


ani 
Relghtful.. T Table and appointments, first-class. So- 
ety genial and cult apes. wy es Fay rkish, cama 
Roman, and Electro-thermal Bathe 


Correspondence invited. 


66 ONDAC 8." TUPPER LAKE HOUSE 
A'cpens May oth Strictly pg lighted 
with gas ; open 


ys per nor Week, ck ha 




















CARTE F ore EET SEMINARY 
yt ULAYE, Principals. 
The thirty-third fC of th a posses and Day 


School will Mite 1 September Se 1882, a Philadelphia, 


HOUGHTON iivancages unsurpassed Fo 
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ites. 
ir Re- 
BENEDICT, Clinton, nN. Y. 


RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Session begins Sept. 26th, 1862. For Annual Post 
graduate or Spring Course A dd the 
Secretary, 


DR. J. H. ETHERIDGE, 
1639 Michigan Avenue, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


we Ge, potsael tal oouraee si full Epgrmetion re- 


sar 


Science, and and the 
the de: 
grees co! 


of entrance examination papers, eoply to TREASURER 
OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Rhaca, 


Entrance examinations, June 12th, September 19th. 
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DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y¥. 





under our menaguaent. ae ae © ¢ > enee ~ 

painting, and tarnishing the wh whole house. 

T. ROESSLE, SON &CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
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HOFFMAN HOUSE. 
BROADWAY AND MADISCN SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 
Billard-rooms, and all appointments unequaled. 


THE AMERICAN. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Centrally located, between Grand nd Union and United 

tates Ho! ~% — oa — oT All —— 

@ahons miprovements, incliding 1 fom June ist to to 
5 FARNHAM & BUSH. 
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NORWICH FREE ACADEMY. 
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ADELPHI HOTEL, 
saneveas SPRINGS, 
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nn wa. H. MeCAFFREY, Prepricter. 


~ UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
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farm and Gutilen. 


MY SILO. 


WHY AND HOW I MADE IT, AND WHAT 1 
HAVE DONE TOWARD FILLING IT. 









BY H. L. READE. 


T-mAv¥e been reading about the preservation 
of gtéch corn and other forage plants for Win- 
ter food for eattle for more than a dozen years, 
with the constantly strengthening conviction 
that some time it would become a necessity for 
New England, the Middle States, and no small 
portion of the South. This Spring I found the 
time had come for me to put my belief into ex- 
perience, for this reason. 

My farm contains two hundred and seventy- 


five acres; and, like unnumbered others, is 
divided into uncultivatebic, bilis,and smooth, 
tillable bottom-lands...-These bottoms are 


largely sandy loam, good. for corn and rye, but 
poor for hay. We can summer well twenty-five 
head of grown stock on, these, reéky, uplands ; 
byt to winter them from the hay, end oat-straw 
ahd corn stores ratsed on the sandy loam of the 
lowlands hag been always difficult and now an 
impoesibility. 

Years igo we sowed hay seed, with the ex- 
pettatinn, which was nearly sure of realization, 
that it would “take,” and that, following the 
oat crop, we should have a heavy yield of 
clover; and afterward, until it “run out,” 
good Grope of red-top and herds grass. Now, 
there & got one Summer in hve whenthe drought 
in July and August does not kill the tender 
eprouts of the grass seed and leave nothing for 


the next year’s crop except the indigenous and 
omnipresent rorrel and (may be) a few weeds. 
Of course, the yield of hay has been growing 
less, while doing with the land our very best; 
and so necessity compelled me, as it must and 
will thousands of like farmers, to_proyide from 


some sure source n cheap sapply of Winterfood 


for on stot lr, 


The silo, then, was & means to supply this 
need, and now 


HOW DID WE BUILD IT? 


There are several hereabout which have been 
for a vingle season in successful operation; but 
one cost more than a thousand dollars and 
others between two and four hundred, both 
sums being beyond the purse of many a farmer, 


Our idea was to provide a magazine for the 
green forage at a cost which would be within 
the easy reach of any man who needed what we 
found we must have. On our farm are two 
barns,, both with underground apartments. 
One of these barng Is 26x24 feet, with a cellar 
open to the east and south, seven feet deep in 
the clear, This we divided by a wall through 
the middle, three feet thick at the bottom and 
one foot at the top, and formed the needed par- 


silelogram by asimilar wall on the cast side, 
enclosing a space perpendicular with the inside 
of the ottside and middle sills 22 feet and 4 


inches long by 12 feet and 8 inches wide. The 
stones to build this wall were all drawn at times 
when the team was not needed for farm-work 
and on rainy days and odd spells. The wall 
was buflt without a day of outside help. 

Then came the cement, put on by the same 
hands, a thick coat over the four walls, besides 
filling the interstices between the flat stones laid 
for a bottomy Then the same sized ré0m was 
continued 8 feet bicher by & boarding of 
matched boards (eommon would have done as 
well), which, when occasion requires, will be 
lathed and plastered with cement, such as was 
used on the walls. 

The finiehed silo bas cost in money paid out 
this exact sum: - . 

216 feet 2x6 spruce (fastened between 
the pests, to nail upright boards to) $18M. § 3.58 


750-feet matched spruce............... $24 M. 18.00 
ST I o cccncecenphassccsoseneees 4%éc, Ib. 90 
5 barrels cement vencndéeneugondtens $1.80 10.80 

ré=xenstens nae pgeomsessaunabeane 


Assuming the green corn to settle one- 
quarter, the seven feet already cemented (fin- 
ished) Will hold forty tong, whieh will Winter 
at least seven head of grown stock, or ten head 
with the amount of hay fed therewith, most 
profitable for the farmer and best for the beast. 
Its utmost capacity is not far from sixty-five 
tons; und'to plaster the boards two-thirds the 
distance from the, wall to the top will not cost 
over & in money, andthe work can be done 
by the sarte hands that have completed the 
finished portion. And now 


WHAT HAVE I DONE TOWARD FILLING IT? 


I have taken two acres that were sowéd to 
oats last» year and om which nothing would 
grow thissenson but sorre?. Plowed it deep (Fix 
inches, at the last); harfowéd ‘it thoroughly, 
and then furrowed it with a wide furrowing- 
plow, the furrows two feet and eight inches 
apart.- Into these furrowswe put 1,000 pounds 
of fertilizer, that cost $45 a ton, with a few 
loads of manure, spréad before harrowing, the 
scrapings of the barnyard, after all the other 
planting was done. ‘Ii then sowed: in theec 
furrows two and one-half bushels of corn 

about ten kernele to the foot), said to 
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have been )grown tn North Carolina—at least, 
it was a first-class article of Southern corn—and 
bushed it in. I think the seeding was too 
heavy, but, if it seems best, I shall go through it 
with the hoe and cut out a part of the blades. 
Up to this date I have paid out for fertilizer 
and corn $25, and I hope and expect to raise 
not far from forty tons on these two acres. 

I have written thus minutely to answer a 
need that is felt everywhere for definite infor- 
mation as to the way to build a silo that will 
not cost mote than any farmer can afford to 
pay, and to indicate what I deem the best 
mode for common farmers to raise a crop of 
fodder corn.” “Most farmers have below ground 
space under. their barns, portions of which they 
can use for this-purpose; and, if they have not 
this already, they can dig a cellar twice as long 
as itis broad under the barn-roof as cheaply as 
they can ontside, and all the work can be done 
by the farmer himeelf, and all the material fur- 
nished from the farm, except the indispensable 
cement. 

As to the wisdom of the expenditure, that is 
settled. Green corn can be surely raised 
much cheaper than hay and as safely kept as 
well-cured red-top, and ensilage isa long step 
toward liberating the New England farmer 
from his dependence upon the West and giving 
him a plethoric, instead of a meager pocket- 
book. 

Jewert Crrr, Coxn. 





TO EXTERMINATE ANTS ON 
LAWNS. 


BY MISS L, J. REEVES. 





Finp the trail by daylight, follow it and mark 
the ant-hill, being careful not to disturb it. 
About 9 o’clock P. M., when the ants are all 
gathered im, pour a little kerosene on the 
ground, a foot in circumference around the 
hole, and perhaps a teacupful into the hole. 
Have ready a few light shavings tolay on the 
top, quickly set it on fire, and put one long 
burning stick {nto the hole. It wil burn under- 
ground fifteen to thirty minutes. 

I have sometimes found large nests where 
the earth was honeycombed two or three feet 
across. In that case a circle of kerosene must 
be made around the whole, or the ants will 
escape by some unlooked-for passage. The job 
must be done with ‘“neatness and dispatch,” 
not allowing the sentinels on the outskirts time 
to give warning. exe 

A few weeks since we moved into a new house, 
and found ants not only thick on the lawn, but 
up-stairs, down-stairs, in my lady’s chamber, 
everywhere bution the hot stove. My experi- 
ence convinces me that any attempt to destroy 
their nests in the daytime is worse than useless, 
for of all nuisances deliver me from aset of be- 
wildered, homelessants! Nothing can be done 
with them til] they are settled in a new hill. 
One evening I observed an animated black rib- 
bon, half an inch wide, extended along the 
gravel walk. It proved to be a colony of black 
ants moving their quarters. Every ant carried a 
larva—a milk-white ant, almost aslarge as itself 
—going in one direction, while those returning 
were without loads, I did not allow them to be 
disturbed till their work was done, at nine 
o’clock, then both nests were burned. I have 
always found them active till thattime. Differ- 
ent species may have different habits. 

Umiag, Cal. 





THE CULTURE OF ROOTS 


Roots are, without exception, the most valu- 
able fodder crop. It is saying a good deal to 
declare that they even surpass ensilage, both in 
quantity and quality ; for, although some per- 
sons, whose faculty of belief and of estimating 
is very large, have said that 50, 60, or 70 tons of 
corn fodder can be grown upon an acre, yet, 
when reasonable and truthful people are called 
upon for their facts, it is found that the average 
crop of fodder for ensilage really amounts to 
about 15 tons per acre, But a crop of 25 or 30 
tons of roots can be grown and often is bj 
farmers who know how to manage the crop: 
and no silo is required for their preservation, 
but merely a simple, inexpensive, shallow pit 
in the ground and a covering of straw and 
earth. As to value, it may be said that roots 
are sweet, while ensilage is sour or alcoholic ; 
that no part of the roots is deteriorated in value 
by chemical decomposition during six months’ 
keeping, but that they are always sweet, fresh, 
succulent, tender, nutritious, and productive of 
the best milk and butter. To grow roots is by 
no means difficult, for they are as easily grown 
as corn. Théy require fairly good ground, wel! 
plowed, well harrowed, and not foul with 
weeds ; and what crop does not require this for 
its success ? 

I have just finished planting 3} acres of roots, 
and the following has beem ths manner of 
dofag it The ground was a corn stubble, that 
hail been in corn for two years and had been 
kept clean. It is, therefore, measurably free 
from weeds. Twenty loads of fine manure per 
acre was evenly spread after plowing and was 
well barrowed in ; 1,000 pounds of special bet 





anfiimangel manure was then sown over the 
field, which was then again harrowed. The 
ground was then marked out in rows, 30 inches 
apart, by a marker made of five pieces of 2x8 
inch plank, 8 feet long, bolted to two cross- 
pieces, to which a pair of light wagon-shafte 
was attached. The second and fourth runners 
of the marker are put together with carriage- 
bolts, so that they may be moved to 3 feet 
apart, and thus make a corn-marker. The 
marks made on the soft ground are 2 inches 
wide and about 2inches deep, so that they will 
serve as furrows into which the seed can be 
dropped by hand and covered by the hoe, if de- 
sired; but I use a very effective seed-drill, 
which drops the seed about 3 inches apart and 
very evenly in the mark. By making the first 
marks perfectly straight, it is easy to have every 
rew straight and even, as the first runner goes 
in the track of the last one in returning with 
the marker. This evennesa of distance and 
straightness of the rows are very important in 
saving labor in cultivation. 

I have sowed Yellow Globe, Yellow Ovoid, 
and Long Red mangels, and Lane’s sugar beet, 
with a few rows of Vilmorin’s French sugar 
beet. A change is agreeable and desirable for 
the owner, as well as the cows ; but my object 
in sowing so many kinds is to test the compar- 
ative yield and value for feed of the different 
sorts, The after cultivation of the crop will be 
as follows: In about ten days the rows, plainly 
seen by the roller-marks of the seed-drill, will 
be worked by a Planet Junior hand-cultivator, 
which cleans the row close to the young plants. 
The rows will then be worked with the Planct 
horse-hoe, with the side teeth turned to throw 
the soil from the plants, so as to avoid covering 
them while they are very small. When the 
plants are quite conspicuous in the row and 
well rooted, they will be singled by asharp hoe 
to twelve inches apart. After that the ground 
will be cultivated once tmten days, until the 
leaves shade the ground, when the crop will 
take care of iteelf. I expect (which is more 
than hope) to have 2,500 bushels on the 3 
acres. I hope to have 3,000 bushels. I feed a 
bushel a day to a cow, cut in slices and 
sprinkled with coarse middlings and corn-meal, 
mixed. 

Mangels may be planted until the 10th of 
June, so that there is time enough for those 
who wish to try a plat of them todo so. The 
Yellow Globe is said to do well on compara- 
tively poor soil; the Long Red I know is not 
too particular in that respect ; but, if roots are 
to be grown, it will be well to give them a good 
chance, for then the crop will be a success 
and will be repeated with satisfactory advan- 
tage year after year. Certainly, every farmer 
who keeps cows for milk or butter in the Win- 
ter, or who keeps sheep, should have a liberal 
supply of roote.—Correspondent * Country Gen- 
tleman."" 


HOW MUCH TO DRY HAY. 


However slow the average farmer may be 
to change his opinions concerning many things, 
it is very evident that there has been within the 
past few years a very marked change in com- 
mon farm practice regarding the amount of 
drying necessary to give grass in order to con- 
vert it into good hay. We well remember 
when two whole days of hot, dry weather was 
thought none too much for thoroughly curing 
well-grown grass, and, if cut a little early, be- 
fore it was in full bloom, a third day was some- 
times deemed necessary. What many farmers 
now need to learn is, that, by the use of the 
horse-scythe, spreader, and rake, their grass can 
be cured quite as perfectly in one day as it 
formerly could in two days. If the machine is 
not started in the morning till the dew has 
dried off, and the tedder is kept at work well 
up behind the mower, there is no difficulty 
whatever in curing hay enough tocartin the 
same day it is cut, especially if the grass is 
mature and the weather favorable. 

Cut grass that is fully exposed to the sun and 
air for two hours will have little moisture left 
in it. If one doubts this, let him, when com- 
mencing to mow a two-acre field, hang up a 
dozen stalks of timothy or red-top to the seat 
of hia machine, where it can dangle in the hot 
sunshine till the field is cut. He will find that 
very little water can be squeezed out by passing 
it under the thumb nail. Farmers are some- 
times as reluctant to begin to cart hay as they 
are to cut it, forgetting that if makes as f: 
while being loaded on the wagon and drawn 
the barn as it can in the fleld. It is not neces- 
sary to wait till the whole field is as crisp and 
ary as bones before beginning to haul to the 
barn; but it should be the aim to have just as 
much of the curing done in the cock, on the 
wagon, anf in the mow as possible. A little 
‘sweating’ in the mow will do no harm what- 
ever. If we could fully control the escape of 
the hot steam or moisture rising from partly- 
eured hay, there would be no need of any sun- 
drying whatever. A little moisturecan safely 
be left to go off by its own heat in every. mow 
of hay or other fodder. 

It ie an excellent practice to cut grass in the 
afternoon. after four o’clock or after the dry 
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hay has been drawn in. Cnt so late in the day, 
it will not dry enongh to be injured in the 
least degree by the night-dew, and in the morn- 
ing it is all ready for the tedder just as soon as 
the dew has disappeared, which will be much 
sooner than if the grass were standing. In this 
way one gets all of the best part of the day for 
curing and carting and the cool of the evening 
for mowing, There is no risk whatever from 
fear of bad weather so long as cut grass re- 
mains green, so that cutting in the evening is 
in no way objectionable, more than is cutting 
in any other portion of the day. 

The experience of those who have adopted the 
ensilage system for preserving fodder entirely 
green, with all its sap, and sometimes rainwater 
in addition, it would seem, should teach us 
that fodder even partially dry may not be seri- 
ously injured, even if there is a slight heating 
and fermentation. If, from any cause, one does 
put in his hay before it is perfectly cured, he 
should not piteh or handle it over in the barn, 
but keep it trodden or pressed down as hard 
and solid aspossible. Every farmer knows that 
a pile of manure trodden down solid will keep 
cool and unchanged; but let it be frequently 
shoveled over and kept light and exposed to 
the air and it will heatand rot, It may dry, but 
it will dry partly, at least, at the expense of its 
valuable contents. If hay be put in the mow 
decidedly green, so that much heat will be gen- 
erated, it is an excellent practice to spread a 
foot of poor. hay over it and tread down bard. 
The top of any mow of green hay will be sub- 
ject to some injury by the condensed vapor 
that will fall back upon it from the escaping 
moisture. The poor hay catches this, and thus 
saves the better underneath. In good weather 
do not be afraid to cure your hay perfectly ; but 
in bed weather do not risk it in the field one 
moment after it can possibly be saved in the 
barn.—New England F crmer. 











SOME SOUTHERN EVERGREENS. 


Prunus Carolinians, Ait, and Mex Cussine, 
Walt, are two beautiful evergreens not gener- 
ally known and rarely seen in arboretums, yet 
they deserve a place in every collection. The 
first is not even included in “‘Gray’s New Man- 
ual,”’ but appears as Cerasus Caroliniana, Michx, 
in “* Wood’s Class Book,’’ though in his later 
work, “ The Botanist and Florist,” it is given 
as above. The common name in both in 
stances, Cherry Laurel, is not mentioned by 
Prof. Sargeant in “Forest Trees of North 
America,’ 1880, where he gives it the local 
name of Mock Orange. It is a nativeof North 
Carolina, as its specific name implies, and is 
found thence south and westward. It does 
well transplanted in gardens on the southern 
border of Virginia and only suffers in most 
severe Winters, when its glossy leaves are cov- 
ered with ice and sleet, although it does not 
attain the hight usually assignedit. In foliage 
it considerably resembles the orange, though 
its leayes are not of as much substance and 
the small twigs more gracefully drooping in 
habit. It bears the knife well and is often, 
further south, trimmed into fanciful shapes. 
The flowers and fruits are of no value, though 
the former are fragrant and attractive to bees; 
but for the beauty of its light, airy branches of 
deep, shining green leaves it is unsurpassed 
and ought to be more generally cultivated than 
it nowis. It is said to be poisonous, but of 
that there may be some doubt. 

Hex Cassena, Walt (or, as Gray gives it, Cas- 
sine, L), does not appearin Prof. Sargeant’s list. 
The southern portion of Virginia is its northern 
limit and it extends southward along the coast- 
line to Texas. The shrub, rather than tree, 
rarely exceeds fifteen to twenty feet in hight, 
is dense in growth and foliage with deep green, 
shining leaves, about one inch in length, and has 
this advantage over box that its foliage is 
always green and beautiful, and never rusty 
colored, as box often becomes. Inaddition, the 
branches are in Autumn covered with a profu- 
sion of scarlet berries, clustered closely to the 
small twigs even, giving it when full of fruit a 
beautiful appearance. It was called by the 
natives “‘Yaupon,’”’ and from ite leaves they 
made a black tea, which is still used to a large 
extent by the people living along the coast and 
has given that local name to the shrub. But 
those who can obtain the imported article do 
not hold it in high esteem. It is also called 
Cassena Tea. During a short trip made to the 
coast section of North Carolina, last Autumn, [ 
saw no more beautiful sight than these deep, 
shining bushes, covered with scarlet berries.— 
A Viremiu Coxtrisutor, in ‘ Gardener's 
Monthly.” 


HOW TO PREVENT ROSE BUGS 
FROM DESTOYING GRAPES. 


WueEn I first cultivated grapes, quite a large 
number of rose bushes had previously been 
grown in a flower garden, that annually drew 
myriads of rose bugs to feast upon their blos- 
soms ; and, the “spread ” of roses being inade- 
equate to the demands of the feasters, it is very 
natural that my young grapes were made inte 
a rose-bug dessert. This was, doubtless, very 
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pleasant to the bugs ; but it was somewhat am] 
DOFIRE S01 7H Seat) Resin! ‘tne Sy’ Rov ah 
Rousxge for the rose any { 
But the doors was no easy job. 
At first, the grape-vines were covered with 
shegth! @nd (mosquito cloth ; but thia was tobA | 
expensive and laborious. A mineral fertilizer, 





wire contains = times as many barbs per- 

the product of some New Hampshire mines, eres raat nm i stal s and is the AH, fence nimale is r = 
was called an insect destroyer, and a successful Rotelip through he stage, 7 ne y barb wire wire 
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other w powdere is were equally ngement upon any Oo ae oe & 
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Itis not judicious to use an imseet destroyer KS’ 
to keep away thé bugs, for fear that the poi- FAIRBAN 
sonous qualities may injure ‘those who eat the STANDARD 


grapes; therefore, it is better to use only 
preventives of the. rose bug’s ravages, and, to 
do this, the matter must be attended to, early— 
just as soom@8 the forerunners eir ap- 
pearance. “i grape-vines are. ‘mot, already 
wet with@ew or tain, carefully and thoroughly 
wet each A aud particularly each bunch of 
blooms or young grapes ; then take lime, yo 
dered gypsum, or whatever ‘mineral 

going to up and dust itover the whale foliage, 
and, if kept covered 66 long as the rose bugs 
remain or until the grapes attain the size of 
large peas, the Grop is safe fromthe enemy. If 
the bugs are plenty, *‘ eternal ” and 
the application of the mineral dust after each 
windy or rainy day are the price of eo 


Letter ram New Hampshire, in “Rural 2 
Yorker.’ 





Dr. Guylon draws attention to the repre- 
hensible practice of rearing foals or any live 
stock, indeed, on the house-feeding principle. 
Plenty of air, light, and exercise are requisite 
for all young stock. He prefers even the bad 
plan of letting the foals run wild, even all the 
Winter. ‘The breeders of the famous Percheron 
horses ehain the foals to a pivot, driven into 
the soil. The chain is six yards long, sufficient 
to allow the animal to exercise-and graze, while 
securing that no harm shall arise from au 
neighbor anchored close by. As the ground is 
fed down the pivot is ip se At night the 
foals are housed.—N, #, Farmer. 

aay 

Reports from Maryland and Delaware 
give promise of an immense fruit crop.in those 
states this year, It isstated that peach 
yield this season will be phenomenal and pre- 
dictions are made it exceed the crop of 
1875, when thousands of baskets of peaches 
rotted under the trees. 


HORSF ACI EA 
'. NECESSITY. 
Dr. C. GO. Fries, Portland, Me., says: ‘Of 


all the samples of medicine sent me during the 
past dozetl years, it is the only one [ haye ever 
found which has become a necessity in my 
own household.” 
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OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


Hartford, Conn., July let, 1882. 


Paid-up Cash Capital...... $600,000 


ASSETS. 





Cash on hand and in bank................ . 688,876 01 
Loans on bond and mortgage, real estate. 1,978,700 07 
Interest on loans, accrued but not due.... 46,722 56 
Loans on personal and collateral security 201,176 48 


Deferred Life premiums,................... 76,040 56 
Premiums due and unreported on Life 
EE ecccocs ccccescccccccoccocce 42,640 64 
United States Government bonds.......... 266,870 00 
State, county, and municipal bonds,...... 486,021 00 
Railroad stocks and bonds................. 1,088,006 00 
SUNOEI cccovcccovocesosecces 754,921 00 
Hartford City Gas Light Co stock.. 18,000 00 00 
Total Assots........... - 86,441, 158 16 16 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, four per cent., Life department . $3,048,197 00 
Reserve for reinsurance, Accident dep’t.. 505,456 27 
Claims unadjusted and not due and all 

hedabseducnenrscuanenbaiet 241,833 00 
Total Liabilities........ oneeese 94,785,425 3 27 


Surplus as regards tee - sepa $1,635,73: 732 80 











STATISTICS To JULY ist, 1882. 
Whole number of Life Policies in force 13,141 
Amount Life insuranc, in force....... 621,945.000 
Total claims paid in Life Department. $1,093,000 





Whole number Accident Policies 


ERD. Ae egy! tte 704,356 
Whole number Accident Claims paid. 77,453 
Whole amount Accident Claims paid. $5,077,000 


Total Losses paid, both Departments. 67,000,000 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 


ROUBEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN EK. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 


NWW YORE OFFICE, 173 Broadway. 
R, M. JOHNSON, Manager. 
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THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH. 


ist.—It is the Blackest Polish, combined 
with a em gilees, in the world, 
as is 44 Polish which will make a 
ona Hed Lid, 
aint — the only Polish which will 
beautiful black polish upon Grey 
4th.—Its lustre remains wntarnished vn 
being 24 hours on a red hot stove. 


Manufr'd by E.M. BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St.,N.Y. 
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Trifling with Biliousness Wont Do. Iv 


this way chronic disease is brought on. A dis-_ 
ordered liver is the consequence of a foul stomach 
and obstructed bowels and the very best prepa- 
ration in existence to put them in perfect order and 


keep them so is Takrant's SELTZER APERIENT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


* jou™ Stamp, 
New York. 








STANDARD Of SILVER 


Asa rule, the quality of Government Coin has been 
the standard on which Silversmiths have based their 
quality. The standard of United States Coin is 
900-1000 pure silver to 100-1000 copper or other alloy. 
The standard of Great Britain is 925 /; 
pure silver to 75-1000 alloy. 

Our leading Silversmiths, the Goruam ComPasy, 
adopted the English standard many years ago, and 80 
2areful has been the surveillance over the q¥ality of 
their ware that not a sIn@Lz Pisce has been known to 
leave their Factory under the standard. So well is this 
now understood that their trade-mark 
ts as well known to all purchasers of alte 
Solid Silver in this country as is the STERLING 
Ball Mark of England as « sure guaranty for pure 
metal. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 





No. 37 Union Square. 
Tor sale by Jewelers thronghont the U, 8. 
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Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 
‘90 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 
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other valuable improvements. 
Send fer Catalogue. 
ly YOU WANT OUR BEA CARDS, ILLUSTRATING THE 
E1ont WONDERS OF THE WORLD, SEND SIX CTS, POSTAGE. 
The sana & © & a M’f'g Ce., 
45 Summer Street, 00 Beekman Street, N.Y.; 
95 Lake Street, r, rz. 14th Street, N. ¥. 
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oftees oS Sea Settec, Ch Sree vent aceryt 


for general seating, beards, Dustiess 
rayens, e 


BAKER PRATT & CO. 
19 Bond St., N. ¥.) 518 Arch St., Philadel’a. 


EMERSON & 


FISHER CO., 
Carriage Builders, 


CINCINNATI. 
Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 
USE DEVOE’S 


- Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE FP F°G CO., Mt’rs’, New York Cit?” 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Ppa Weemowe : 
87 John St., New York, and 
Wi Lake 8... Chicago. - 




















The People have Preclaimed 
THE CLYDESDALE | 





WATERPROOE SLEEVE CINGULAR, 


STANDARD RUBBER COMPANY. 





over ttern . or sh: 
orer any a be worn or not, as the wearer desires. 





(SLEEVE I8§ PLACE WHEN NOT WORK.) 


This garment meets with the favor and appioval of 
ladies cverywhete. 


a exhibition and for sale by the principal dealers 
a Dry Goods in City and Country. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
STANDARD RUBBER CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Factories at West Roxbury and Brockton, Mass. 





STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
It is A wate ype boy wants 


Lwin \ 


i alalal, 











near Third Avenue. 


win TILES 


fer rae LN aay Jpoactpe, Ms Mantel Fac- 
rdiniere 
THOS’ S. STRETTON. 47 Barcias sts NY 


ORGANS, heey ae Fac- 
pt foe TRE 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORE TO G 


BELFAST AND ToxDONDERuY. oes 
steamers accorm- 

















Y 
, , , t and 
POT ATO BI GS Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. PUMPS, SG scent (a setercoe 
SUCCESSOR TO =a in “eee (emeeeine. 
AND ALL TROUBLESOME VERMIN. BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, Breet Wiahers, age, bo. io ve monk Garvie.” Spent welling t0- 
bugs, Fleas. Lice, Tobecco and Cotton Worms, X otha, 1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St medal = plans, ¢ rr atic tian 
ete. It is safe: sure, ean. abd cheap. 4h . un " New York. a Parts, i AUSTIX a ae DAW Soe Soi om 
Bras Wamteaeataees, Cuentars fro: | nauaie sgvcin deste In oats where one pe mrt etar atiy bot ee br a 
eh H N. Pitteburgh. Pa. now exist. Catalogues by mail cn application. 1876. Evrorga® EXPRess. 





Tux “ lepepexpert” Paess, 21 axp 33 Ross Staxstr 


ek Teal 





